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U.S. Foreign ce oo 


Expounded by Secretary Hughes 


Five Centuries of A, 


Hotly Denounced by the Turks 


French Invasion of Germany 


Prodigious \Progress of Science 
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Sere mreeress if “Aviation 
By Chief of United States Naval Aeronautics 
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Have American Women Failed in Politics? 


A Month’s Survey of the World 


One and One-Half Billion Air Plane 
Waste Shrinks to One-Third Billion 
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FOR THE THIRD CONSECUTIVE YEAR 


ONLY THE DIAL 


AMONG AMERICA’S LEADING MAGAZINES 
HAS BEEN AWARDED THE RATING OF 


100% | 


for short stories of distinction it has published in the past year. | 
Edward J. O’Brien, the American authority on the short story, in 

his annual review of American magazine fiction recently published 

in the Boston Transcript, again rated THE DIAL above every other 
magazine in America for the percentage of short stories of dis- 
tinction it has published. 











Every year Mr. O’Brien makes a —_— am 








survey of the fiction published RATING BY PERCENTAGE OF 
by American magazines and his DISTINCTIVE STORIES 
appraisal is generally accepted per Cont, Avetave 
° . ent. 
as authoritative by students of 1922-1921-1920 years 
literature. In 1920 THE DIAL, 3. World Fetion seen a 
at the end of its first year as a 3 GemtREY csecess es 23 . a. a 
. i A 690666680000 00% 9 wee ove 
magazine of art and letters, was 5. Harper’s Magazine... 89 1 Th 80 
Se 6. Atlantic Monthly..... 88 65 95 83 
awarded the rating of 100% by ~~ petaaeessapcabipate DF aa ee ae 
‘ : > - 8. Scribner’s Magazine.. 71 52 72 65 
Mr. O Brien. Again in 1921 9. Pictorial Review...... 66 71 65 68 
d - 1922 THE DIAL - a —- eocccece ‘a fe 
an sents he ; 12. Hearst's International 20 28... ... 
. Clure’s Mz ine.. 5 i 
attained the same rating. 14. Delineator ee ae ma = 
The significance of this record [Va Cs ae OS 
: 17. Ladies’ Hiome Journal 19 ae. wea ose 
rests in the fact that Mr. 18. Collier’s Weekly...... 17 15 2 19 
O’Brien selects for his percent- 
age ratings only stories of un- . 
usual distinction and merit. ee ee ee ee 
> 
THE DIAL’S record of 100% THE DIAL 


means, therefore, that since 1920 
it has not published a single 
mediocre or undistinguished 
story. 


152 West 13th Street, New York City 


Gentlemen: Please send THE DIAL for 6 


ae years to: 


Special Offer 
The Dial for six months . . $2.00 


CNG: 46:56 056cbaE Pecaber ewes senewRiaeaeuS 


The Dial for 1 year ...... 5.00 IEG 6c s chwede ane Vniwiecsdees Wehanucetes 
The Dial for 2 years ..... 7.50 salient 
The Dial for 3 years ..... 10.00 ivamA£ 


esc 2 = = = = = = = = of 4 
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Learn Public Speaking 












\\} = 


10 Lessons FRE 


Write—quick—for particulars of this extraordinary offer; 


an opportunity you will never forget if you take advantage of it. 
Ten lessons in effective public speaking absolutely FREE to those who act 
promptly; to introduce our course in localities where it is not already known. 


What the Course} We Teach You Dy Mail 


Teaches You We teach you by mail to —— a aes and convincing 

How to talk bef. lub or lodge. | SPCaker—to influence and dominate the decisions of one man 
Tow to addeus beaad cane * | or an audience of a thousand. We bave trained hundreds and 
a © propose and respond to toasts. | helped them to increase their earnings and their popularity. 
How to tell autaiien a Learn in your spare time at home how to overcome “stage 
How to make after-dinner speeches. | fright” and conquer fear of others; how to enlarge your vo- 
eS ee cabulary; how to develop self-confidence and the qualities 
of leadership; how to RULE others by the power of your 

speech alone; how to train your memory. Our 


NEW, EASY METHO 


How to train your memory. 
perfected and taught only by Prof. R. E. Pattison 


How to enlarge your vocabulary. 
How to develop self-confidence, 

Kline, former Dean of the Public Speaking De- 
partment of the Columbia College of Expression. Can 






























How to acquire a winning personality. 

How to strengthen your will power 
and ambition. 

How to become a clear, accurate 
thinker. 







How to develop your power of con- be learned in 15 minutes a day. Prof. Kline is one ee. 
centration. of the foremost authorities in the country on pub- Ry oe 
How to be master of any situation. lic speaking and mental developmert. Do not let S02" oy 
this chance “a i. LIMITED ae oe * 4 
a es vs e * 
. @ 
Mail This FREE Coupon senp no money SH SEL - 


This Special Offer of TEN LESSONS FREE is made strictly for Ys Sp ae 

advertising purposes and will be withdrawn without notice. VS IOP 

Write now before it expires and receive full particulars with enrollment f : . 
.s) 


> s 
& Pe,4 
blank by return mail. No obligation of any kind. Just tear off and < A sy - 
3 . 


i mail this free coupon—a postal will do. > ws o Pa : oe + ” 

NORTH AMERICAN INSTITUTE ASS yee og gs 
3601 Michigan Ave., Dept. 1372 Chicago, Il. SF SPFFr SF KF KS 
"5 OS AEST ASE SOB TRIE 9 ES ELLE LILLE A 
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“None Genuine Whithout 
Trademark” 


Real 


Cleanliness 


OU constantly wash your un- 
derwear, sheets and quilts, 
but it is impossible to wash 


your mattresses. The Excelsior 
Protector will keep the mattress 
fresh and clean. They are made 
in any size for bed or crib, and 
quilted so that they remain soft 
and fluffy in spite of washing 
and continuous use. 

We have been making Mattress 
Protectors for over thirty years 
and guarantee every one. The 
best hotels and institutions 
throughout the country use Ex- 
celsior Protectors on their mat- 
tresses. Prove this the next time 
you are at a hotel by turning 
back the bed covers and look at 
our Protector with the little red 
trademark sewed in one corner. 
Because of their many features 
they are especially suited to use 
on baby’s crib. They protect the 
child as well as the mattress; 
save time and labor. 

Endorsed by physicians and 
used by the best families who 
know. 

One trial w*’l convince you 
beyond anv doubt. 


EXCELSIOR QUILTING CO. 


15 Laight Street 
* NEW YORK 











CURENT HISTORY, Vol. XVII., No. 5, FEBRUARY, 1928. 
Co., at Times Square, New York, N. Y. Price 25 Cents a Copy, $3 a year; in Canada, $3.50. Entered as 
Second Class Matter, Feb. 12, 1916, at the Post Office in New York, N. Y., under the Act of March 3, 


CLARK’S 20th CRUISE, June 27, 1923 


mm MEDITERRANEAN 


And Europe, by Specially Chartered White Star S. 8S. 


“BALTIC” ** 


61 day cruise, $600 upward, including Hotels, Drives, 
Guides, ete. Personally accompanied and managed 
by F. C. Clark. Rome, Athens, Spain visits specially 
featured. 11 days, Paris and London, $100. 
UNIVERSITY-EXTENSION and other good tours to 
Europe under escort; reasonable rates. 


Frank C. Clark, Times Bidg., N. Y. 


CHARLES CHRISDIE & CO. 


Theatrical Costumers 


Costumes Made to Order 
For Sale or Hire 


We supply everything for Amateur The- 
atricals, School Plays, Historical Pag- 
eants, Moving-Picture Stock Companies, 
Wigs, Tights, Bal Masque Make-up, etc. 


41 W. 47th St., bet. 5th and 6th Aves., 
New York, 


Telephones Bryant 2449-0218 Kstablished 1872 





Edeson Radio Phones 


Adjustable Diaphragm Clearance 
We guarantee satisfaction, or your money refund- 
ed. The adjustment feature places our phones f 
on a par with the world’s greatest makes. Our 
sales plan eliminates dealer’s profits and losses 
from bad accounts, hence .the low price. Better 
phones cannot be made. Immediate deliveries. 
Double 3000 Ohm sets, $3.98; 1500 Ohm single 
set, $2.50. “ircular free. 





SHORT-STORY WRITING 


A PRACTICAL forty-lesson course in 


the writing and marketing of the Short- 
Story taught by Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, 
Editor of the Writer’s Monthly. 150- 
page catalog free. Please address: 


The Home Correspondence School 


Dr. Esenwein Dept. 5 Springfield, Mass. 


WARRENTON COUNTRY SCHOOL 
Girls. 

College preparatory and special courses. French 
the language of the house. Teaches girls how to 
study. Mile. Lea M. Bouligny, Box 49, Warrenton, Va. 


For Young 


Fublished Monthly by the New York Times 


Entered in Canada as Second Class Matter. Copyright, 1922, by the New York Times Company. 
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Finely Etched Portraits of Ten Minor Monarchs of Middle Europe 


The ten figures which stand out prominently among those who have 
guided the destinies of Middle Europe are introduced to us against 
the kaleidoscopic background of continental Europe. 


EMINENT EUROPEANS 


By Eugene S. Bagger 


HENDRIK VAN LOON says: 


“What Strachey did for Victoria, Eugene Bagger has 


done in his ‘Eminent Europeans’ for a number of more or less portentous potentates 


and commoners.” 


A DISTINGUISHED 
career, typical of the 
best in modern jour- 
nalism, reflecting the 
social, political and 
artistic trend of the 
past generation, is 
presented in 


THE 


ADVENTURE or LIVING 
By J. St. Loe Strachey 


These memoirs of the distinguished edi- 
tor and proprietor of The London Spec- 
tator are rich with that engaging per- 
sonality which has been such a force dur- 
ing the past generation. $5.00 


With Portraits—$2.50 
NAPOLEON III., who 
was swept to his throne 
by the wave of oppo- 
sition to the Bourbons | | 
and swept away again 
by the Franco-German } 


war, passes under a | 
merciless judgment in Se ee 


THE SECOND EMPIRE 
By Philip Guedalla 


The events which marked the final 
period of the Empire of France are por- 
trayed with faithful and disillusioning 
realism. “Gibbon would have written 
such a book had he been born in a 


—Duncan Aikman. 


FROM HARRISON TO HARDING 


By Arthur Wallace Dunn 
Mr. Dunn has been closely associated with the 
men who made history from 1888 to 1921, and 
tells of this period frankly and impartially. 
“His chapters read like instructive and enter- 
taining conversation with a good talker who 
knows everything worth knowing about life in 
Washington during the last quarter of a cen- 
tury.”—4/udge Willard Bartlett in The New York 


Herald. 


PERADVEN TURE 
By Robert Keable 


Author of “Simon Called Peter’ and “Mother 
of All Living.’’ 

With every chapter provoking heated dis- 
cussion, Mr. Keable pictures the struggle 
of a young man through the labyrinth 
of religions in search of spiritual satis- 
faction. “Certainly the best novel Mr. 
Keable has yet written.”—Yorkshire ‘as 

2.00 


At All Booksellers 
New York 


G. F. PUTNAM’S SONS 


THE OUTLINE or SCIENCE 
Edited by J. Arthur Thomson 
Professor in the University of Aberdeen, Scotland 
A simple, flowing narrative that presents 
the whole glorious romance of man’s con- 
quest of the universe through his mas- 

tery of science. 

Four superb volumes, handsomely bound. Over 
800 illustrations, forty in color. $4.50 per vol- 
ume. $18.00 a set. 


Send for Catalog 
London 
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1923 ATLAS Ee FREE 
New Europe 
To the Readers of Current History who take advantage of this offer now made in connection with 


Webster’s New International 








Words of Recent Interest 





The Only Grand Prize 


ee a amare 
(Highest est Award) given to 0 dictionaries at the at the Pan- Anzac, ace, barrage, B Bertha, blighty, Boche, Bolsheviki, 
ama-Pacific International Exposition was granted camouflage, Lewis gun, Liberty bond, Sammy, soviet, 
to Webster’s New International and the Merriam tank, war bride. These are but a few of the thousands 
Series for superiority of educational merit, of late words—all clearly defined in this great work, 



























‘Antiorty’ Lhe MERRIAM WEBSTER 


A Complete Reference Library in Dictionary Form—with nearly 3,000 pages and 

type matter equivalent to a 15-volume Encyclopaedia, all in a single volume, India 

Paper Edition in rich Full Red Leather or Government Test Tan, Buckram 

Binding, also Regular Edition in strong Red Fabrikoid—can now be secured 

by readers of Current History on the following remarkable easy terms, 
THE ENTIRE WORK (WITH COMPLETE 1923 ATLAS) 


DELIVERED for $1.00 “mq 


and easy monthly payments thereafter (in the U. S. and Canada) 
ON SUPERIOR INDIA PAPER 


Reduced About One-Half 2. d"wasnt 
India-Paper Edition 


Printed on thin, opaque, strong, superior India paper. ‘This 
edition is only about one-half the thickness and weight of the 
regular edition. Size 12% in. x 934 in. x 2% in. Weight 8% lbs, 


eo «(Regular Paper Edition 


Printed on strong ‘a pope paper of the highest qual- 
ity. Size 12% in.x9%in.x5%in. Weight 1614 Ibs. 
Both _— are printed from the same plates and 
index 


Over 400,000 Vocabulary 1 Terms, and in addition 
12,000 Biographical Names, nearly 30,000 Geo- 
graphical Subjects, besides thousands of other ref- 
erences. Nearly 3,000 pages. Over 6,000 illustrations. 


The only dictionary with the New Divided Page, 
characterized as “A Stroke of Genius.” 


To Those Who Mail This Coupon at Once! 
G.&€. Merriam Co. “°pe.e"s°? Springfield, Mass. 


Publishers of 
Genuine Webster Dictionaries for over 75 Yrs. 


Please send me, free of all obligation or expense, &@ 
copy of ‘‘Dictionary Wrinkles,’’ containing an amus- 
ing ‘‘Test in Pronunciation’’ (with key) entitled 
“The Americanization of Carver,’’ also ‘125 inter- 
esting questions’’ with references to their answers, 
and_ striking ‘‘Facsimile Color Plate’’ of the- new 
bindings. Please include specimen pages of India 
and Regular paper with terms of your free Atlas 
offer on Webster’s New International Dictionary to 
Current History readers. 









is the 1923 ‘‘New Reference Atlas of tha World’’ 
containing 48 pages with 96 pages of maps 


beautifully printed in colors, including changes 
brought about by the Great War, New Census 
Figures. Parcel Post Guide, ete.. ali hanl- 


somely bound in red cloth, size 954 in. x 12% in. 
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Indispensable Information in The New York Times 


To the Editor of The New York Times: summary of the subject. There was 
I was in Chicago during the fort- no such thing. So I gave it up and 
night preceding the vote on a new turned to THE NEW YorK TIMES. 
State Constitution. Everybody was There on the editorial page was what 
talking about it. The newspapers, I had been looking for—a carefully 
which I read diligently, were full of written analysis of the new Consti- 
controversial matter, but the subject tution. No judgment, no conclusion, 
itself had got lost. Nowhere could I merely the indispensable information. 
find what the new Constitution was. And that was news in Chicago. 
On the morning of the last day I GARET GARRETT. 


searched the papers for an intelligible Hackensack, N. J., Dec. 24, 1922. 
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EVERY LIVING PERSON 


MAY BE HELPED BY COUE’S BOOK 


Skeptics have turned ardent believers 
method of autosuggestion; 
scientists and thinkers all over the world 
have endorsed it; thousands of people, 
including some of the most prominent, 


Amazement, gratitude 
and joy follow its correct use, as hu- 
manity rids itself of ills, without the use 
of medicines, diet, exercise or ordinary 
ANYBODY can use 
this simple method by following the 


in Coue’s 


are practicing it. 


healing systems. 


simple instructions given in this book. 


day as one of those who have 

discovered what to do to 

put in operation the 
great forces in our subcon- 
scious mind to help us 
achieve our desire. 

The subconscious mind 
controls the automatic ¢ 
functions of the body, 
such as breathing, 
digestion, muscular 
and nervous reac- 
tions, etc. It is the 
central power sta- 
tion from which 
come impulses that 
determine bodily 
health and strength 
or illness. The sub- 
conscious min d, 
however, is held in 
subjection by the 
conscious mind 
which thinks, rea- 
sons and deals with 
ordinary material 
things. Coué 
teaches us how to 
implant in the sub- 
conscious, the con- 
victions of health ~~ 
and success. He found that the 
imagination, not always the will, 
can generate the latent forces 
which accomplish almost unbe- 
lievable things. 

Countless numbers of people go 
through life little dreaming that 
they have stored up in the sub- 
conscious the very treasures for 
which they long. Coué’s book 
gives mankind the key to this 
inner storehouse, and it is small 
wonder that so many are availing 
themselves of the wonderful op- 
portunity to mould their lives 
= tenfold advantage to them- 
selves. 


Orison Swett Marden, editor of 
the Success Magazine, says: 
“When all men know how to 
make the subconscious work for 
them there should be no poor 
people, none in distress or suf- 
fering, in pain or in ill health; 
no one will be unhappy, no one 
will be a victim of thwarted am- 
bitions.’’ 


SELF MASTERY Through 
Conscious AUTOSUGGESTION 


This book not only contains 2 
complete exposition of his theories 
and methods with thorough in- 
structions for self-cure, but also 
eves in detail some of his amaz- 
ng cures which he has achieved 
for many people. 

Sessa a eT 

Write for free particulars of 
agents’ proposition, 


Fay: COUE stands out to- 











































































“Day by day, in every way, 
I am getting better and better.” 


*“‘Words cannot explain my hap- 
piness and joy. ‘The doctors have 
been wanting to operate on me 
for nine years for a growth in 
the neck of my bladder... 
after receiving Emile Coué’s book 
and applying his method, all the 
inflammation is gone and_ the 
growth is also going away. I 
was having serious trouble with 


my eyes, which has also almost 

gone.”” 
Mrs. Anna B. Clayton, 
Quincy, Il. 


*} have had an almost com- 
plete healing from a chest pain 
that for years has given me the 
most terrible suffering—almost a 
death agony—whenever |! would go 
up steps or walk hurriedly. 1! 
began to use the mental suggestion 
of the great scientist, Dr. Coué, 
as soon as your book came to 
me.’’ 

Mrs. C. Hanson-Workman, 

521 Park Av., Mansfield, Ohio. 


“Emile Coué’s method is the 
most effective of any I have tried. 
In its simplicity it works won- 
ders. I cannot begin to express 
the torture of my body and mind 
which I suffered. Now, I am 
happy to say I am well and at 
peace.”” 

Mrs. J. D. Terrell, 
1206 Elmwood Ave., Charleston, 
W. Va. 


“For more than twenty years 
1 have been a drunkard of the 
very worst type. Every few 
months, without any definite 
cause. | would go on a ‘spree’ for 
anywhere from ten days to two 
weeks, always ending in_ the 
delirium tremens. Today all that 
is passed forever. The words of 
Dr. Coué have brought about the 
change, for | believe in him, and 
today 1 also believe in myself. 
The one dollar 1 invested in his 
book has returned greater divi- 
dends than any one million dol- 
lars ever invested in Wall 
Street.’”’ 4 
Mr. John Smith, New York City. 


“The benefits I have derived 


from this book have simply 
been marvellous. Before reading 
Dr. Coué’s book, I was con- 


stantly brooding and very 

melancholy. Now everything again 

seems bright and I am enjoying 

life as 1 haven’t before in 
years.”” 

eee Mr. H. G. Schroeder, 

Oconomowoc, Wise. 





if sick, nervous or ailing in any way, 
you 
method. 
couraged or unsuccessful, you may re- 
buila yourself with astonishing results. 
Even if you are perfectly healthy and 
successful, you can add to your reserve 
power and fortify and broaden your life 
by the methods explained in this book. 


may be cured through Coue’s 


If mentally depressed, dis- 


It _ is now known that Coué cured 
Lord Curzon, Foreign Minister of 
Great Britain, and Countess Beatty, 
well known English hostess, of seri- 
ous illnesses and that both made 
public acknowledgment of their cures 
giving Coué full credit. 


Dr. George Walker, one of Balti- 
more’s distinguished specialists, said 
recently: ‘“‘The success of Coué’s 
methods, emphasizing the importance 
of the mind over the body, has been 
so remarkable that it could not es- 
cape bringing home to the medical 
profession the realization that per- 
haps it had been overlooking certain 
essential considerations.”’ 


Luther Burbank wrote: “Emile Coué 
merits our joyous admiration, uni- 
versal love and immortal thanks for 
— wonderful emancipation proclama- 

on. 

Dre Frank Crane said _ recently: 

Emile Coué helps people to get well 
by Autosuggestion.’’ 

Henry Ford said in a recent inter- 


view: “I have read Coué’s 

philosophy; he has the right 
idea.”’ 

Chauncey M. Depew says: 


“There is truth in the Coué 


gospel.’”’ 

Mary Johnston, the 
famous writer, said: 
““Coué’s method is 
excellent. I have 
known it to accom- 
plish wonders.’’ 

Billie Burke, the 
popular screen star, 
said: ‘‘Coué is ac- 
complishing wonder- 
ful things. He gives 
people self  confi- 
dence.”’ 


Canon Asa Ap- 
pleton Abbott of 
the Trinity Ca- 
thedral, Cleveland, 
says: ‘‘Coué taught 
me self confidence 
and at this age (55) 
in life I have 
learned the lesson 
of Self Mastery.’’ 

Just $1.00 (no 
other payment) will 
bring you this book 
giving information 
how to use Coué’s methods. 
Send for this book TODAY! 
— — Mail the coupon below __ 
AMERICAN LIBRARY SERVICE 
500 5th Ave., Dept. 23B, New York City 

You may send me Coué’s Method, “Self 
Mastery Through Conscious Autosuggestion,”” 
postpaid. I enclose $1.00 in full payment. 
(Include 25¢ extra with foreign checks and 
10¢c extra with domestic checks.) 
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0 (Check here if you wish genuine leather, 
gold stamped and photographically i- 
lustrated, for which send $1.75.) 
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To the Reader 


Look over this issue of Current History 
Magazine. If its contents appeal to you, 
would you not prefer to receive the next 
four (4) issues without the bother of going 
to a news stand to procure them? They will 
be mailed by us to your address, postpaid. 


This issue of the magazine represents the 
character of reading matter which will be 
found in the succeeding numbers: A sur- 
vey of the important events of the world, told 
by those most competent to present them; the 
FACTS of today’s history impartially related, 
without bias, criticism or editorial comment. 


One who carefully reads the Current His- 
tory Magazine can feel certain that he or she 
is en rapport with all the worthwhile events 
that are now occurring—a period when the 
world’s doings never before were so pregnant 
with important happenings of dramatic and 
romantic interest. 


Sign this Coupon- 
FOUR MONTHS’ TRIAL OFFER 


Current History Magazine 
Times Square, New York, N. Y. 


Send me the next 4 issues of Current History, beginning with February, 
1923. I enclose $1.00 (or-I will remit on receipt of bill). 








Signed 





ee 
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Once They Thought the World Was Flat— 


What Columbus did for the Dark Ages, 

The New International Encyclopaedia 

will do for you—round out YOUR world 
You may have in your home, the same infallible source of knowledge that the United 
States Government has placed in all its departments, that the educational institutions, 
courts, and libraries of America use as their standard authority—-the great work that 
tells so clearly and interestingly everything the world has thought and done—THE 


EW INTERNATIONAL ENCYCLOPAEDI 


Here are twenty-four volumes of graphic stories that give instant 
access to all the world’s knowledge—America’s own encyclopaedia. 


Important Revision Just 
Completed 


A wealth of vital new knowledge 
is offered in extensive revisions, 
covering scores of subjects of 
timely importance and a long 
list of new biographies. 

80,000 Articles 


It covers a wider field than any 
other reference work. 
7,000 Illustrations 


Including over 700 full-page 
plates, many in colors; over 200 
color maps; photographs and 
drawings are used profusely. 


The Highest Authority 


Practical in Arrangement 


More sets are used in America’s | All the knowledge contained is 


educational institutions than 
of all other encyclopaedias 
combined. 


Fascinating in Style 
The articles are human, 


genuinely entertaining, and writ- } 


ten with an understanding of 
practical everyday needs. 

Special Reading Courses 
Thirty-four broad subjects are 
covered in these reading courses, 
which form an unlimited source 
of home instruction. 


Publishers 


It will be evidence that the mental nour- 
ishment so necessary to success in life is provided. 


~The Coupon Brings An _ ¢ 
Interesting Book FREE 


Send the coupon for your copy of an 80-page 
book which tells the whole story of this great 
encyclopaedia, and for full information on 
' the easy method by which 
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GERMANY INVADED (Copyright) 


Map illustrating the French occupation of the great industrial region of the Ruhr where 
the principal German coal and metal plants are located 
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THE FRENCH 


INVASION OF 


THE RUHR 


France’s use of military force to support seizure of Germany’s greatest 
industrial district—British opposition to French demands for productive 
guarantees—German declarations that France has violated the Treaty of 
Versailles—Important utterances of French and British Prime Ministers 


ISAVOWING all thought of mili- 

tary operations or an occupation of 

a political character, the French 
Government has taken possession of the 
Ruhr district, the industrial heart of Ger- 
many. The advance guard of French 
troops entered Essen at 4:45 o’clock on 
the morning of Jan. 11, and in a few hours 
the city was completely under the control 
of the French. Sentries in sky-blue uni- 
forms patrolled the streets and guarded 
the entrance to the great Krupp works, 
while tanks commanded the City Hall 
Square and infantry pickets held the rail- 
road station. 

The advance of the French into the 
Ruhr was described officially in a com- 
muniqué issued in Paris at noon of the 
same day. This reminder of the war 
period read: 

In conformity with the Government’s order, 
French troops, taken from the effectives of the 
French Army on the Rhine, moved this morning 
in the general direction of Essen to cover the in- 
stallation in the Ruhr of engineers and the Mis- 
sion of Control. 

According to the instructions given them, they 
will be established by 3 o’clock along the gen- 
eral line of Bruchausen. Gelsenkirchen, Essen, 
Werden, Ratingen. 

They are made up exclusively of French troops, 
representing the effectives of two divisions of in- 
fantry and one division of cavalry. , : 

Colonel Henrys, commanding the Thirty-third 
Army Corps, is in command of the operation 
under the direction of General Degoutte. The 
two divisions of infantry are under Generals 
Fournier and Laignelot, and the cavalry is under 
General Rampon. : 

A detachment of Belgian troops accompanies 
the French units from the frontier district avd 


will be moved to the French Army on the 
Rhine to reinforce the reserves there and replace 
the garrison troops sent into the Ruhr. 


On the evening before the occupation, 
Essen was in a state of intense excitement. 
A great mass meeting of protest was held, 
and people, mainly students, paraded the 
main streets singing patriotic songs. This 
did not tend to allay the excitement, and 
one or two unpleasant scenes took place 
outside a hotel where the crowd believed 
the French officers were staying. The 
demonstration and singing went on until 
a late hour. Considerable numbers of peo- 
ple waited all night in the station square 
in the expectation of seeing the French 
troops arrive. When the troops actually 
arrived the ugly spirit of the previous 
night had disappeared. The people 
watched the military precession calmly, 
showing great interest in the imposing dis- 
play of force. 

The occupation of Gelsenkirchen (three 
miles northeast of Essen) by French 
troops on Jan. 12 opened the second phase 
of the plan prepared by Marshal Foch 
for the control of the Ruhr district. This 
was designed to extend the occupied area 
to include Bochum, where the Stinnes in- 
terests have large industrial establish- 
ments. The thousands of coke ovens with- 
in the second zone comprised the chief 
objective of the French engineers and 
troops, as France was in much greater 
need of coke for the Lorraine furnaces 
than steaming or domestic coal. The oc- 
cupation of the second’ area required an 
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increased number of troops. Velbert, five 
miles to the southeast of Essen, was also 
occupied. 

General Degoutte issued a proclamation 
from Diisseldorf on Jan. 12, establishing 
a state of siege throughout the newly oc- 
cupied territory. A press censorship was 
established, but the German laws were left 
in operation. The population continued 
quiet and orderly. By now two divisions 
of French troops were in the Essen dis- 
trict alone, and two-thirds of the coal re- 
gion was already occupied, including the 
principal centres—Essen, Mulheim and 
Oberhausen. At Hamborn, where freight 
traffic was suspended, the residents were 
informed that no public meetings could 
be held without the consent of the Ger- 
man police and of the occupying authori- 
ties. While at Essen business was being 
transacted as usual and the 40,000 work- 
ers employed at the Krupp plant remained 
at their posts, a small percentage of the 
workers at Bochum went on strike. 

The extension of the French occupation 
to include the mining town of Bochum 
was announced on Jan. 14 as about to be 
undertaken. This was in consequence of 
the decision of the German Government to 
suspend payments in money and kind be- 
cause of the seizure of the Ruhr. The de- 
cision was communicated formally to the 
Reparation Commission. In the area which 
had been occupied up to Jan. 14 there 
were 27 mines. In the whole of the Ruhr 
Basin there are more than 150, mostly in 
the vicinity of Bochum. The extension of 


.the occupied area was to assure to the 


French control over the whole output. 
Bochum was encircled and occupied on 


Jan. 15. A division and a half of French 
troops were used for the operation, which 
was carried out in almost the same fashion 
as in the case of the occupation of Essen. 
By this time the French were close to Dort- 
mund, which was outside the neutral zone, 
but which it was expected the French 
would also occupy. When the troops 
entered Bochum the people appeared un- 
moved and treated the affair as a holiday 
show. It was there, however, that the 
first disorder took place. This arose out 
of a clash between the two extreme fac- 
tions among the Germans—the Nationalists 
and the Communists. To stop the trouble 


French troops fired into the crowd, killing 
one German and wounding two. 

The occupation of the Ruhr was a con- 
sequence of the failure of France and 
Great Britain to agree on a plan to deal 
with the situation arising out of Germany’s 
non-fulfillment of her obligations in the 
matter of reparations, including both pay- 
ment of money and the delivery of stipu- 
lated quantities of coal and wood. Just 
as the conference held in London by the 
Prime Ministers of France, Great Britain, 
Italy and Belgium on Dec. 9, 10 and 11, 
1922, broke up because of the divergence 
between French and British policy, so, too, 
did the adjourned meeting which took 
place in Paris on Jan. 2, 3 and 4 prove 
abortive on account of Great Britain’s de- 
termined opposition to the guarantees 
which the French Government demanded 
as indispensable to secure Germany’s pay- 
ment of reparations as they fell due. 

Prime Minister Poincaré, speaking in 
the French Senate on Dec. 21, set forth 
the case he intended to present to the con- 
ference on Jan. 2. He began with a refer- 
ence to the suggestions as to a compromise 
between France and Great Britain. “‘ These 
suggestions,” he declared, “ must never be 
interpreted as indicating that France will 
either wholly or partially abandon her 
claim.” He insisted that the condition that 
had been produced in Germany was the 
direct result of the policy of the industrial 
leaders of the country, who had enriched 
themselves at the expense of the people. 
Germany must be placed under effective 
financial control. France could not wait 
any longer. By the end of the year France 
would have paid 100,000,000,000 francs 
to German account, and as a consequence 
her budgetary resources and her finances 
were slowly slipping to ruin. 

Three days later M. Poincaré held a 
long meeting with several members of his 
Cabinet and a number of experts to pre- 
pare a plan for the control of the Ruhr 
district. 

An important point in favor of France 
was established at the meeting of the allied 
Reparation Commission in Paris on Dec. 
26, when the commission by a vote of three 
to one declared Germany in voluntary de- 
fault in her wood deliveries for 1922. 
France, Belgium and Italy voted for the 
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declaration and Great Britain against it. 
The single vote cast against the declaration 
was in accordance with British policy, 
which was dictated by the fear of the dis- 
astrous effect such action might have on 
the already precarious state of German 
finance. Germany had carried out only a 
little more than 60 per cent. of the sched- 
ule of wood deliveries for 1922. When 
the German experts were before the com- 
mission some weeks previously they an- 
nounced that Germany was unable to de- 
liver more wood than she had, and that 
future deliveries must be greatly reduced. 
The same day as Germany was declared 
in default in connection with wood deliv- 
eries a deadlock was reached in the nego- 
tiations between Germany and France over 
the French demand for the delivery of 
60,000 tons of pure nitrogen on repara- 
tions account. The German Government 
held that the delivery of that quantity 
was impossible because the German pro- 
duction of nitrogen was already far be- 
low domestic requirements. 


For the French Government the decla- 
ration by the commission was a valuable 
tactical victory. It was the first time since 
the commission had been set up that Prime 
Minister Poincaré had obtained definite 
inculpation of Germany so that he might 
have proof of Germany’s bad faith, and 
legal justification for any measures he 
might propose, strengthening his position 
to act alone in the event of his not obtain- 
ing the co-operation of the Allies. 


THE Paris CONFERENCE 


The conference which opened in Paris 
on Jan. 2 was attended by Prime Minister. 
Poincaré of France, Prime Minister Bonar 
Law of Great Britain and Prime Minister 
Theunis of Belgium. In the absence of 
Signor Mussolini, Italy was represented by 
the Marquis Della Torretta. Proceedings 
began with M. Poincaré and Mr. Bonar 
Law placing the plans of their respective 
Governments before the conference. Both 
agreed in proposing to reduce the amount 
of German reparations to 50,000,000,000 
gold marks. This was a very great deal 
less than the total of 226,000,000,000 gold 
marks which was fixed by the Supreme 
Council in January, 1921, and which at 
Cannes a year later was reduced to 132,- 


000,000,000 gold marks. The French and 
British proposals also agreed in setting up 
a comprehensive financial control of Ger- 
many, but they differed diametrically on 
the question of penalties. France demand- 
ed the taking of so-called productive guar- 
antees in the Rhineland and the Ruhr, 
while Great Britain would consent to fur- 
ther occupation of German territory only 
upon some future default and with the 
unanimous consent of the Allies. France 
desired to pay the European interallied 
debts with Class C reparation bonds (the 
bonds for 82,000,000,000 gold marks 
which were to be delivered by Nov. 1. 
1921, and issued by the Reparation Com- 
mission). Great Britain insisted upon 
the partial payment of debts due to her 
with the immediate taking of gold de- 
posited by France and Italy in London 
as security for war advances. This gold 
included 1,864,000,000 francs, or about 
one-third of the gold reserve of the Bank 
of France. The Italian plan, which was 
essentially the same as that offered at 
the London conference by Prime Minister 
Mussolini, followed in general terms the 
French idea, but relied upon persuading 
Germany to provide the guarantees re- 
quested without the threat of force. 

It was clear after the second day of the 
conference (Jan. 3) that there would be 
no compromise between the French and 
the British Governments. M. Poincaré be- 
gan the day with a Cabinet meeting, at 
which he obtained unanimous support 
for two proposals he intended to present 
to the conference. The first of these was 
that the French and not the British plan 
should be the basis of discussion, which 
meant asking the British to discard their 
plan from the outset. The second was 
that the British should admit before any 
discussion took place the essential princi- 
ple of the French plan that any morato- 
rium should be accompanied by seiz- 
ure of productive guarantees. When the 
conference met, neither of these demands 
was conceded, and four and a half hours’ 
discussion took place, in which the Brit- 
ish plan bulked as large as the French. 
In beginning the debate with a long crit- 
icism of the British plan, M. Poincaré 
said that it had come as a disappointment 
to the French, for it diminished the French 
claims and entailed revision of the Treaty 
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of Versailles, to which the French would 
not consent. In addition to other objec- 
tions, the British plan was too lenient. 
By gross inflation Germany had achieved 
a position in which she had no internal 
debt, while the British proposal made the 
German external debt so small that it 
would scarcely be a burden. M. Poincaré 
also objected to the proposals to supersede 
the Reparation Commission by a neutral 
body with a German Chairman, to reduce 
the reparations in kind during the mora- 
torium, and to permit Great Britain to ap- 
propriate the gold deposits made by 
France and Italy during the war. 


- Bonar Law’s Criticism OF FRENCH PLAN 


Mr. Bonar Law began his reply by say- 
ing that the real difference between M. 
Poincaré and himself was one of fact. If 
he believed that he could get the money 
out of Germany by applying the French 
plan, he would support it. But he did not 
believe that that was the best way to set 
about obtaining any big payments. The 
British had no intention to take away the 
small amount still owing to Belgium and 
would agree, if the Belgians insisted, that 
their priority should stand. At the same 
time he wished to point out that all the 
Allies were making sacrifices and Belgium 
had already received a larger proportion 
of her claims than any one else was likely 
to get. Great Britain appreciated the fact 
that the French had modified their pro- 
posals for taking guarantees to the extent 
they had done. He could not admit that 
the British plan was in any way a viola- 
tion of the treaty, although he was pre- 
pared to take legal opinion on the point. 
The French proposals were in his opinion 
quite as much an infringement of the 
treaty. The four years’ moratorium which 
the British proposed was reducible to 
two under certain conditions, and the 
British scheme provided for the fullest pos- 
sible penalties if Germany failed to carry 
out the steps which the Financial Control 
Commission declared necessary. He at- 
tached no importance to points of detail, 
such as the fact that the Chairman of this 
commission should be German. The only 
reason why he should be German was that 
he would be in constant relation with the 
German Government. Nor could he un- 









derstand the objection of the French and 
Italians to the application by Great Britain 
of the gold deposits of France and Italy 
to reduction of these debts. The gold de- 
posits themselves did not exist. They were 
sent to the United States years ago in 
payment of war materials and supplies. 
Italy’s debt to England was £500,000,000. 
All she was asked to pay was £75,000,000 
in German bonds. Great Britain had 
enormous debts to America, and even if 
she got all that her European allies owed 
her and the maximum she could collect 
from Germany, this would not meet her 
liabilities. 

In the British view, Mr. Bonar Law con- 
tinued, the only way of getting large sums 
was by the re-establishment of German 
credit. It was on that basis, therefore, 
that they must test the French plan or any 
other plan. He had studied the French 
plan and would say frankly that he 
thought it made the recovery of German 
credit impossible. The control system 
which the French proposed to set up in 
Germany would have the power of veto 
and would become the taxing authority of 
the country. It would become practically 
the Government of Germany. Every finan- 
cial authority whom he had been able to 
consult had declared restoration of Ger- 
man credit impossible unless there was 
fixation of German liabilities. The French 
plan left all bonds out of considerations. 
The British, on the other hand, had fixed 
for the first and second series of bonds a 
sum which was midway between the maxi- 
mum and minimum fixed by the French 
budget report as the present value of 
claims on Germany. The choice for the 
Allies to make was between these two 
courses—whether they should try and get 
a small amount now and so destroy the 
whole chance of getting a big sum later 
or whether they should wait a little and 
get more. The action which the French 
proposed to take by assuming general con- 
trol of the Ruhr was a danger to German 
credit for the reason that the Ruhr was the 
jugular vein of German industry and 
control was bound to have injurious effect. 
The British experts who had examined the 
French proposals had found that during 
the first year of the proposed moratorium 
the Allies would take from Germany in 
cash and kind between £70,000,000 and 
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_ £80,000,000. In their opinion, the fact that 


\ 


a large part of this amount was to be 
taken in kind was as dangerous as if it 
were taken in cash, and would be quite as 
harmful to any attempt by the German 
Government to stabilize the mark. The 
French proposed, in addition, to retain the 
proceeds of their guarantees in the hands 
of the Reparation Commission. But that 
would make it impossible for Germany to 
restore her credit or raise a loan. 


BREAK-Up OF THE CONFERENCE 


The long pretense that the interests 
and policies of France and Great Britain 
in regard to Germany could remain the 
same came to an end with the break-up of 
the conference at its third day’s session. 
In the choice of plans the majority of the 
Allies—France, Belgium and Italy—de- 
cided against Great Britain in favor of 
that urged by the French. It was signif- 
icant in this division that the three debtor 
nations lined up against their creditor. 


Almost all attention at the final meet- 
ing was given to the careful definition 
of the point of view of each country and 
of the exact reasons for their separation. 
M. Poincaré placed the issue clearly be- 
fore the conference. Between Great Brit- 
ain and France, he said, the difference was 
one involving principle, and, that being 
so, there was nothing to be gained and 
much might be lost by futile compromises. 
To this statement Mr. Bonar Law agreed 
with a nod of his head. Continuing, M. 
Poincaré defined the grounds of differ- 
ence with a question: Was there to be a 
moratorium with pledges or without 
pledges? France and, he was happy to 
add, Belgium and Italy were of the opin- 
ion that pledges must be taken. Only 
the British were opposed, and he asked 
Mr. Bonar Law to make one more attempt 
to accept the desire of the majority that 
the condition of pledges as defined in the 
French plan should be attached to the 
moratorium. 

Mr. Bonar Law, speaking slowly, an- 
swered that under no circumstances could 
he accept the French proposal that a 
moratorium should be accompanied by 
pledges of the kind proposed. Further, he 
could not accept the distinction which M. 
Poincaré had made between the British 


and French points of view. It was not, he 
said, a question of pledges which was the 
real difference in principle between the 
British and French delegations, but 
whether the steps to be taken would or 
would not prevent the recovery of German 
credit. The British view was that there 
were two ways of dealing with the ques- 
tion. One was to seize whatever was with- 
in reach and the other was to see if 
what was seized would prevent the re- 
covery of German credit. He therefore put 
it to the conference that the real ground 
of difference was not merely one of par- 
ticular pledges, but whether the amounts 
which Germany was to surrender under 
these pledges during the next two years 
were not so great as to make the recovery 
of German credit impossible. British ex- 
amination of the French proposals had 
shown that the amount of £80,000,000 
would be _ collected from Germany 
and that it did not matter whether that 
amount was in cash or kind, the result 
would he the same—it would completely 
prevent the recovery of German credit and 
therefore prevent the collection of those 
large sums from Germany which the Allies 
as victors in a war of wanton aggression 
had a right to expect. That being so, he 
could not give his adherence to the French 
proposals, and to his great regret he felt 
compelled to retire from the conference. 


M. Poincaré’s first action after the 
break-up of the conference was to summon 
M. Maginot, Minister of War, with whom 
he had a long conversation regarding the 
measures to be taken for the occupation of 
the Ruhr district, and to ask Louis Bar- 
thou, President of the Commission on 
Reparation, to convoke the commission as 
soon as possible in order to pronounce 
the voluntary failure of Germany in the 
matter of coal deliveries in the same way 
as was done the previous week with regard 
to timber. 

At a meeting of the Reparation Com- 
mission on Jan. 6 it was decided to hear 
the German explanations as to why deliv- 
eries of coal were short by 2,000,000 tons, 
and on Jan. 8 Herr Fischer and Herr 
Meyer, President and Secretary of the 
German section of the commission, accom- 
panied by ten experts, attended and gave 
evidence. The explanations offered were 
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found unacceptable and on Jan. 9 the com- 
mission, by three votes to one, recorded 
the willful default of Germany in the 
matter of coal deliveries during 1922. 
Again the minority vote was cast by the 
British member of the commission, Sir 


John Bradbury. 
AMERICAN REPRESENTATIVE’S CRITICISM 


A feature of the proceedings was the 
criticism offered by Roland W. Boyden, 
the American observer at the meetings of 
the commission. Though without a vote 
and without official power, he exercised 
his right to make a_ statement in 
which, according to the official record, he 
said that, not being one of the official 
judges as were his colleagues, it would be 
easy for him to remain silent, but he pre- 
ferred to assume his own responsibility in 
his personal capacity as they assumed 
theirs in their official capacity. If he 
were:asked to express in a few words what 
Germany had failed to do, he would say 
Germany failed to take those exceptional 
and rather extraordinary measures month 
by month which were necessary to cope 
with difficulties which the experience of 
previous months had shown would arise. 
It was understandable that Germany’s 
opinion of her own requirements should 
affect her attitude. Her opinion on this 
point and the facts on this point were both 
of great importance in connection with the 
extent of Germany’s default. The report 
should emphasize the percentage which 
expressed the real extent of the default. 
While the default was important from a 
financial point of view, as M. Delacroix 
had explained. Germany had made a very 
considerable effort in a very difficult mat- 
ter and had attained a very large measure 
of success. He (Mr. Boyden) had hitherto 
confined himself to voluntary default on 
the part of Germany and the reasons 
which tended to lessen her culpability. [f, 
however, he were making a report he 
would go further and would deal with the 
whole question of the failure of Germany 
in executing her obligations under the 
treaty and would explain that the condi- 
tions imposed by the treaty had been dem- 
onstrated by experience to be impossible 
and that that impossibility had affected 
not only Germany’s financial situation and 
her financial obligations to the Allies, but 


also her obligation like these in respect of 
coal and wood. He would further express 
the opinion which he had already ex- 
pressed before the commission that con- 
tinuance of these conditions had already 
resulted in great loss of money to the 
Allies and would result in still further loss 
so long as they were maintained. 


Decision TO ESTABLISH MISSION OF 
CONTROL 


The decision of the commission was the 
signal for the French Governmeni to take 
immediate steps, as already described, to 
seize the Ruhr district. The methods re- 
solved upon were set out in a note which 
the French and Belgian Governments com- 
municated to the German Government on 
Jan. 10. The note read: 

Owing to defaults recorded by the Reparation 
Commission as committed by Germany in execu- 
tion of the schedule laid down by the Reparation 
Commission for deliveries of timber and coal to 
France, and in accordance with the stipulations 
of Paragraphs 17 and 18, Annex 2, Part 8, of the 
Treaty of Versailles, the French Government has 
decided to dispatch to the Ruhr a mission of 
control composed of engineers and having the 
necessary powers to supervise the acts of the 


‘Kohlensyndikat and to assure by virtue of orders 


given by its President either to the latter syndi- 
cate or to the German transport service strict ap- 
plication of the schedules fixed by the Repara- 
tion Commission and take all necessary measures 
for the payment of reparations. 

The Italian Government has also decided that 
Italian engineers shall participate. 

This mission will have powers defined by the 
two annexed documents, which the German Gov- 
ernment is requested to communicate to the 
authorities concerned, giving them the necessary 
instructions enabling them io conform exactly 
to the prescriptions contained therein. 

The French Government desires to declare that 
it has no intention to carry out at the present 
moment an operation of a military nature, nor an 
occupation of a political character. It is merely 
dispatching into the Ruhr a mission of engineers 
and officials whose object is clearly defined. Its 
duty is to assure respect by Germany of the 
obligations contained in the Treaty of Versailles. 

It is only sending into the: Ruhr those troops 
which are essential to safeguard the mission and 
guarantee the execution of its mandate. 

No dislocation and no change, therefore, is 
made in the normal life of the population, which 
can continue to work in order and peace. 

It is to the greatest interest of the German 
Government to facilitate the work of the mission 
and installation of the troops destined to pro- 
tect it. 

The French Government relies on the good-will 
of the German Government and that of all au- 
thorities, whatsoever they may be. 
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In case the activities of the officials of the mis- 
sion and the installation of the troops accompany- 
ing it are hindered or compromised by any 
manoeuvre whatsoever, and in case local au- 
thorities, either by their action or by their 
abstention, cause any disturbance whatsoever in 
the material or economic life of the region, all 
coercive measures and all penalties which may 
be deemed necessary will be taken mimediately. 


POWERS OF THE MISSION 


The first of the annexed documents re- 
ferred to in the note read: 


The default of Germany recorded by the Repa- 
ration Commission with regard to deliveries of 
timber and coal due in conformity with the 
schedules established by the said commission 
and with a view to future strict execution of 
the clauses of the Treaty of Versailles regarding 
reparations, a mission of control of mines and 
factories in the occupied terri:ories, composed 
of engineers and officials, is created as from 
teday. 

The engineers and officials belonging to the 
mission will have full powers to collect from 
administrative bodies, chambers of commerce, 
employers or workers’ unions, business men, 
traders, &c., all statistical or other information 
which they may consider it necessary to demand. 
They will have the right to circulate throughout 
the whole occupied territory and enter offices, 
mines, factories, railroad depots, &c., and there 
consult all documents and statistics. 

The personnel of the German administration 
and representatives of industrial and commercial 
bodies must under pain of severe penalties place 
themselves entirely at the disposal of the mission 
for the accomplishment of their service, and 
subsequently obey orders received from the chief 
of the mission. The latter will have authority to 
decree modifications in the distribution of fuels 
and in the routing of railroad trucks and barges 
carrying fuels. 

The engineers and officials of the mission will 
carry special written orders which will serve as 
identification papers. 

The second annex was as follows: 


As from Jan. 11, 1923, the schedules of distri- 
bution of coal and coke established or executed 
by the Kohlensyndikat will be submitted for ap- 
proval of the Industrial Mission to the Ruhr, 
which can modify them if it thinks necessary. 

These schedules must in particular comprise 
complete delivery of the quantities provided: 

For the countries of the Entente; 

For the occupied territories on the left bank of 
the Rhine; 

And must allow for the needs of the newly 
occupied territories. 

With these exceptions there is in principle no 
modification of the general distribution of fuels 
now in force. 

In case of violation of the above restrictions 
on the part of the Kohlensyndikat of the mines 
being established or if the quality delivered is 
of an inferior nature severe penalties will be im- 
posed independently of a change of destination of 


trains or barges which may be ordered by the In- 
dustrial Mission. 

The engineers of the mission will make fre- 
quent investigations to ascertain whether the or- 
ders to the Kohlensyndikat have been correctly 
given and strictly executed. 


GERMAN PROTESTS 


A protest by the German Government 
against the occupation of the Ruhr was 
delivered at the State Department in Wash- 
ington on Jan. 11 by the German Am- 
bassador, Dr. Otto Wiedfeldt. The pro- 
test, dated the previous day, read as fol- 
lows: 


The French Ambassador and immediately 
afterward the Belgian Chargé d’Affaires in Ber- 
lin have this afternoon informed the German 
Minister for Foreign Affairs in writing and 
orally that France and Belgium, because of the 
defaults declared by the Reparation Commission 
as committed by Germany in execution of the 
deliveries of wood and coal, have decided im- 
mediately to send into the Ruhr control missions, 
composed of engineers and accompanied by the 
troops necessary to control the management of 
the coal syndicate, to guarantee the strict execu- 
tion of the program of the Reparation Commis- 
sion and to enforce the payment of reparation. 
The control missions will be placed under Gen- 
eral Degoutte, who will have full dictatorial 
powers. Any local disturbances will be punished 
with the most severe coercive measures and 
penalties. 

The German Minister for Foreign Affairs has 
lodged a protest with the two foreign representa- 
tives against the action contemplated because this 
action represents a breach of the treaties and of 
international law. 

Owing to the declarations made by France 
and Belgium there is no longer any doubt that 
tomorrow at the latest a Franco-Belgian army 
will occupy Essen and parts of the Ruhr terri- 
tory. This happens four years after the signing 
of the peace treaty and is directed against a de- 
fenseless and peaceful nation. 

The reason given for the procedure is that 
Germany is in default in her deliveries of wood 
and coal in 1922. ‘The default in the case of 
coal represents a deficit amounting to Jess than 
4 per cent. of the deliveries of coal to the 
Entente powers since the signing of the armistice. 
Of the deliveries of wood to France for 1922 
only 20,000 cubic meters of sawn wood and 
135,000 telegraph poles are missing. 

France and Belgium justify their action by 
asserting that Germany is in voluntary default 
and that this default justifies one-sided coercive 
measures directed against Germany on the part 
of these two powers. The existence of such a 
default on the part of Germany is not only denied 
by Germany alone, but, entirely apart from that, 
the Franco-Belgian action represents a breach of 
the Treaty of Versailles in a threefold manner: 

1. Germany’s defaults in her deliveries of 
wood and coal would, according to the note of 
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the Reparation Commission of March 21, 1922, 
always only justify demands for subsequent 
payments, 


2. The Treaty of Versailles does not admit anv 
territorial sanctions. 


3. The measures allowed by the Treaty of 
Versailles against Germany can only be applied 
by the allied powers as a whole and not by 
single powers of their own accord. 


The German Government herewith enters a 
protest against the oppression applied toward 
Germany in contradiction to the treaty and inter- 
national law. The German Government does not 
intend to meet violence with violence nor to 
reply to the breach of the treaty with a with- 
drawal from the treaty. However, as long as the 
state of affairs contrary to the treaty exists. 
Germany is not in a position to make actual 
reparations to those powers who have brought 
about this state of affairs. 


This protest followed the lines of the 
statement made to the press in Berlin on 
Jan. 9 by Baron von Rosenberg, the Ger- 
man Foreign Minister. Dr. Cuno, the Chan- 
cellor, also emphasized the fact that the 
action of the French Government was a 
breach of the Versailles Treaty. It was, 
he said, “the use of might against a de- 
fenseless people.” President Ebert’s mani- 
festo, issued the same day, exhorted the in- 
habitants of the Ruhr Valley to remain 
calm “ despite the continuation of French 
injustice and force, which constitutes a 
breach of the Versailles Treaty, committed 
against a disarmed and defenseless nation.” 
The manifesto continued: “ The policy of 
force whch has violated treaties and tram- 
pled the rights of humanity now threatens 
the key district of the German economic 
world. The execution of the peace treaty 
thus becomes an absolute impossibility, 
and at the same time the living conditions 
of the suffering German Nation are disor- 
ganized. Germany was ready to fulfill all 
the obligations within her power. She has 
now been attacked without being given a 
hearing. We lay this act of force before 
the forum of Europe and the entire world.” 


One of the stormiest sittings of the 
Chamber of Deputies took place on Jan. 
11, when M. Poincaré expounded his pol- 
icy in the Ruhr. He received a tremen- 
dous ovation, all the Deputies, with the 
exception of the Communists, rising to 
their feet and cheering him for five min- 
utes, while many crowded to the open 
space in front of the rostrum to shake his 
hand. The attendance was larger than 


on any occasion since Clemenceau, in 1918, 
announced to the Chamber the final vic- 
tory of the Allies. The first disorder arose 
when the Communist Deputy, Marcel 
Cachin, entered, and Deputies of the Right 
and Centre demanded his expulsion as a 
traitor. There were further cries of “ Put 
the traitor out! ” when Cachin interrupted 
the Prime Minister. Later the Chamber 
nominated a special committee to. consider 
whether Cachin should not be arrested for 
treason against the State in seeking to 
rouse German workers in the Ruhr against 
the French occupation. Leon Blum, a So- 
cialist Deputy, also caused a storm by in- 
terrupting the Prime Minister with the re- 
mark, “ You are following in the Ruhr a 
policy of political and economic expan- 
sion.” The action of the Government was 
confirmed by 478 votes to 86. 


GERMAN OFFER OF Non-War COMPACT 


An incident which occasioned consid- 
erable interest during the world-wide dis- 
cussion before and during the Paris Con- 
ference was the proposal made by the 
German Government for a _ four-power 
treaty with Great Britain, France and Italy 
to maintain peace in Europe on the basis 
of a guarantee of European frontiers for 
the next thirty years. That such a pro- 
posal had been made was disclosed by the 
German Chancellor, Wilhelm Cuno, in a 
speech at Hamburg on Dec. 31. He said 
that, through the mediation of a neutral 
power, a non-war compact had been pro- 
posed to France and rejected by M. Poin- 
caré. The object of the compact was to 
obtain a solemn pledge from all the 
powers interested in the Rhine that none 
of them should wage war on the others 
for a generation without the active autlori- 
zation of their people, as expresse* 
through a popular referendum in all the 
countries involved. The German Govern- 
ment stipulated that a world power which 
was not interested in the Rhine should be 
guardian or trustee of the pledge. An an- 
nouncement by the State Department in 
Washington on Jan. 2 showed that the 
United States Government was the inter- 
mediary in the proposal, but had refused 
to transmit it formally when it was dis- 
covered that France viewed the matter 
with disfavor, 


—» ia 


WHAT HAS GERMANY PAID? 


Wide discrepancies between the claims—The Germans’ official declara- 
tion that up to Jan. 1, 1923, their payments exceeded ten billion dollars 


to the amount that Germany has 

paid in reparations. The German 
Government, as late as Dec. 2, 1922, 
claimed definitely that the payments up to 
that time in money and property agere- 
gated the stupendous total of 41,000,000,- 
000 gold marks in value, since which time 
(on Dec. 16, 1922) a German Treasury 
bond, due in six months, for $52,087,564 
gold marks was paid to Belgium on repara- 
lion account. 

These figures are disputec by the Allies, 
the French making the counter-claim that 
they are too great by 33,000,000,000 gold 
marks. The French claim that Germany 
has paid in reparations up te Dec. 1, 1922, 
in cash and property a total of 8,000,000,- 
000 gold marks, in round figures $2,000,- 
000,000. 

The Reparation Commission issued an 
official statement of a part of the pay- 
ments made by Germany for reparations 
between Nov. 11, 1918, and Dec. 31, 1921, 
which totaled 6,487,856,000 gold marks, 
of which 1,184,172,000 gold marks was in 
cash, but the commission in its commu- 
niqué of March 7, 1922, stated that these 
totals did not take into account the fol!ow- 
ing very important items: 


’ | O agreement has yet been reached as 


1. Objects returned in “restitution” by Ger- 
many, for which no credit is due; 

2. Amounts paid by Germany to clearing 
offices set up under Article 296 of the Treaty of 
Versailles, which give rise to no credit unless and 
until a final balance is established in Germany’s 
favor; 

3. Paper marks paid, goods supplied and ser- 
vices rendered directly by Germany to the armies 
of occupation; 

4. Payments made by Germany for the various 
commissions the expenses of which are imposed 
upon Germany by the Treaty of Versailles. 


The payments made by Germany for 
maintenance (revictualing) in food and 
raw materials are fixed at 3,800,000,000 
gold marks; for goods supplied and ser- 
vices rendered directly by Germany for 
the acmies of occupation the cost is fig- 
ured at 1,080,000,000 gold marks;  ex- 


penses of the various allied commissions 
are figured at 110,000,000 gold marks, 
making a total of 4,990,000,000 gold 
marks that properly may be added to the 
official figures of the Reparation Com- 
mission. 

In addition, during 1922 the Germans 
paid six instalments of 31,000,000 gold 
marks, totaling 186,000,000 gold marks; 
three instalments of 50,000,000 gold 
marks, totaling 150,000,000 gold marks; 
one instalment of 33,000,000 gold marks; 
26 per cent. paid under Recovery act to 
June 1, 1922, 41,300,000 gold marks, be- 
sides 100,000,000 gold marks in six 
months’ Treasury notes paid to Belgium, 
making in all the sum of 510,000,000 gold 
marks paid during the year. The total of 
coal, timber, lumber and other property 
paid in 1922 has not been computed. In 
addition, up to Nov. 16, 1922, goods 
valued at 10,000,000 francs had been de- 
livered by Germany to France under the 
Wiesbaden-Berlin agreements for the resto- 
ration of France’s war-devastated regions. 
The goods were delivered on orders placed 
in Germany by the inhabitants of the dev- 
astated areas and comprise principally 
materials for reconstruction of industry. 

In considering the official statement of 
the Reparation Commission as of Dec. 31, 
1921, in addition to the cash and property 
payments made in 1922, as briefly sum- 
marized in the preceding paragraphs, very 
substantial additions must be made to the 
totals by the revised calculations of the 
Reparation Commission. The World Peace 
Foundation, the official representative of 
the League of Nations in the United States, 
in its analysis of the reparations question, 
says with reference to the report of Dec. 
31, 1921, of the Reparation Commission: 

In addition to the incompleteness admitted by 
including provisional figures in the official table 
there are other incomplete data. For instance, 
German shipping was originally credited at 240,- 
000,000 gold marks, but the Reparation Commis- 
sion refused to cut it down to that figure and 


provisionally fixed its value at 745,000,000 gold 
marks. It was not until after the above figures 
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were given out that the reparation States accepted 
this forced credit of nearly half a billion gold 
marks to Germany, and provided that it should 
liquidate Series C bonds, which are not yet is- 
sued. The value of the Sarre mines was not in- 
cluded, and is not yet fixed. Austro-Hungarian 
and German cables taken over have never been 
accounted for, largely on account of America’s 
failure to agree upon their division. No credit 
has ever been given for ex-enemy. property liqui- 
dated in foreign countries, for many public prop- 
erties in territory ceded by Germany and for 
none of it ceded by Austria, Bulgaria and Hun- 
gary. Credits to Austria, Bulgaria and Hungary 
for the junk value of surrendered military ma- 
terial has not been given on the basis of the 
principle laid down in the case of Germany. (No 
credit has been given for any surrendered naval 
material, whether broken up or incorporated in 
the French and Italian fleets.) In a word, the 
German credits are incomplete and the Austrian, 
Bulgarian and Hungarian credits—such as they 
are—are nonexistent unless on the private and 
secret books of the Reparation Commission. 

One fact is certain: the Reparation Commis- 
sion’s figures are as honest as possible, so far as 
they go. The complaint with them is that they do 
not go very far. 

A statement purporting to emanate from 
the Reparation Commission was published 
early in October, 1922, stating that the 
total cash payments made by Germany for 
reparations were  1,425,000,000 gold 
marks. This declaration was immediately 
assailed by the German Government, and 
an official statement was issued on Oct. 
6, 1922, through the German Consul, Karl 
Lang, in New York stating that Germany 
up to that date had paid in cash on repa- 
rations the sum of 2,193,470,000 gold 
marks, a figure exceeding the commission’s 
statement by 768,470,000 gold marks. 
(This does not include the 100,000,000 
gold marks subsequently paid to Belgium 
in the form of six months Treasury notes. ) 


The German Government as late as Oc- 
tober, 1922, asserted that up to that period 
Germany had paid in reparations a total 
of over 38,000,000,000 marks, which, with 
the payments in property and money since 
that date, would bring the German claim 
of payments up to Jan. 1, 1923, to approx- 
imately 40,000,000,000 gold marks, ore 
$10,000,000,000 in round figures. 

- The following are the details of the 


German official claim of payments as of 
Oct. 1, 1922: 


PAYMENTS IN PROPERTY 


Gold Marks. 
Public assets in ceded provinces.. 5,400,000,000 
Merchant shipping (not. including ; 


shipping interned in United 

States ports) ...... ofere Krciie neice 4,400,000,000 
PPOMGIEY DOMOIOE - 5.60 5 <0.0cscwes aes 1,800,000,000 
Rolling stock and railway material. 1,501,000,000 
ESO HGNC <5 ose aisle aceciea ree «+++ 1,000,000,000 
Plant and machinery for restoration 

IID os 5: contents oGuabisvah PT ee 871,000,000 
Coal, coke and by-products........ 692,000,000 
AEE! <5 a'n 576.6165 5's Sas orks aos eae 299,000,000 


Barges, harbor material, Rhine rail- 

way bridge and submarine cables. 218,000,000 
Dyes, colors, agricultural machinery 

and shares deposited in United 


States Federal Reserve Bank... 132,000,000 


hh a eco ee od 16,313,000,000 


PAYMENTS IN MONEY 
To May, 1921— 








MOOTED os wscerdeiat 150,000,000 
MMM PGi athe ais cigs wactees 68,000,000 
POMPE: gaol tice se este 270,000,000 
—— 488,000,000 
To Aug. 31, 1921— 
Gold bullion ........ 15,000,000 
Ric ceccemasacen 58,000,000 
SOCITIIOS i -<o 5:40.00 a0 439,000,000 
Other payments ...... 87,000,000 
—— 599,000,000 
instalments of 31 millions...... 248,000,000 
3 instalments of 50 millions....... 150,000,000 
1 instalment of 33 millions........ 33,000,000 
26 per cent. under the Recovery Act— 
GO MOOG: le BOs s sie sae vine sree 36,000,000 
IO GMEIDT Ve MB oo iacae Kixiv aces 41,300,000 
Export duties— 
To end of 1920...... 164,000,000 
a0. endo or 1921.6... 304,000,000 
To end of June, 1922.120,000,000 
Since June, 1922.... 10,000,000 
598,000,000 
Total payments in money..... 2,193,470,000 


INDIRECT PAYMENTS 
German property liquidated abroad.11,700,000,000 
Surrender of German claims under 
WOE PROMOS 56065 5cK 5:0: es 7,000,000,000 
Loss of German colonies, German 
rights in foreign countries, loss 
owing to allied occupation...... 1,036,500,000 
Total payments in property and 
money, direct and indirect. .38,242,970,000 


The World Peace Foundation analyzes 
the restitution of seized and sequestrated 
property in a pamphlet dated Nov. 25, 
1922, as follows: 


The ex-enemy powers were obligated by the 
treaties to restore, without credit, objects of 
every kind, securities and cash taken away, seized 
or sequestrated that could be identified. A large 
amount of propérty has been turned over under 
the provisions of Article 238 of the Versailles 
Treaty, which clearly distinguishes such deliveries 
from those on the reparations account. The only 
report of restorations made by the: Reparation 
Commission, covering the period up to Dec. 31, 
1920, specified the following: 
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Agricultural Material—France, 13,546 ma- 
chines; Belgium, 14—total, 13,560. 

Industrial Material—France, 184,161 tons; 
Belgium, 87,046 tons—total, 271,207. 

Rolling Stock: Locomotives—France, 13; Bel- 
gium, 394—+total, 407. 

Rolling Stock: Freight Cars—France, 6,031; 
Belgium, 12,897—total, 18,928. 

Belgium has received a very large amount of 
restitution from Germany. A_ special report 
from American Trade Commissioner 4. H. Cross 
at Brussels stated that the total of restitution to 
Belgium amounted to 4,388,945,000 francs early 
in 1921. The amount included railroad material 
valued at 1,607,330,575 francs, stocks and bonds 
to the value of 200,000,000 francs and agricul- 
tural machinery 200,000,000 francs. 

Not counting as part of reparation, but yet 
involving important destruction of manufactured 
material, is the surrender of military and naval 
implements. The accompanying statistics respect- 
ing this material are believed to be authentic as 
represented: 





Destroyers—To Great Britain (39), S-137, 
V-128, V-125, B-98 (wrecked), G-95, G-92, V-82, 
V-81 (foundered), V-73, V-71, S-54 (foundered). 
S-51 (foundered), V-44, V-28, V-26, S-24, T-197, 
T-195, T-193, T-192, T-189, T-186, T-184, T-183, 
T-182, T-180, T-179, T-178, T-176, T-174, T-173, 
T-169, T-166, T-165, T-164, T-163, T-161, T-160 
and T-159. To France (11), H-147 (ince.), 
H-146 (inc.), S-139 (inc.), S-135 (ine.), S-134 
(ine.), S-133 (ine.), V-130 (inc.), V-126, V-109, 
V-79 (ine.) and V-46. To Japan (4), V-127, 
V-80, S-60 and T-181. To Italy (2), B-97 (inc.), 
and S-63 (inc.). To the United States (3), 
S-132, G-102 and V-43. 

Torpedoboats—All fifty boats allocated to 
Great Britain to be broken up, with the exception 
of six to be selected by Brazil and six by Poland 
from those at Rosyth, which after disarmament 
are being used for police purposes. On Nov. 4, 
1919, Brazil received the V-105, V-106, A-74, 
A-76, A-81 and A-93, and Poland the V-108, A-59, 
A-64, A-68, A-69 and A-80. 


MATERIAL SURRENDERED TO INTERALLIED MILitary CONTROL CoMMISSION 


Amount Surrendered 
to Sept. 8, 21 
Guns and barrels of all kinds...... 32,937 
Shells, IOGGGG «<0 cvawaceccemenas 35,321,956 or 
11,226 tons 


Nature of material 


NEMISHWORIOD fos cceeincececadaweue 11,540 

Winehine GUNS) cis iisncucucccncducwes 86,439 

Small arms (rifles and carbines)... 4,322,963 

Small arms ammunition............ 445,939,000 

Note: All war material surrendered by the Reichswehr, Sicherheitspolizei and Einwohnerwehr is 
included in the above totals. 





MATERIAL SURRENDERED TO INTERALLIED AERO- 
NAUTICAL CONTROL COMMISSION 


Surrendered Destroyed 


Airplanes ...cccccsceccccceses 516 14,159 
SGAMANGS )s:0 toiddnasvevcendse's 58 aaa 
APABIDS +4, dssccs a siecneecas oases 8 3 
PAOONS Soro cadccecexcauewens 24 65 
PONG iviccakecscdcckaccers 4,090 25,002 
Sheds and hangars............ 116 196 
Waehihie GUNS. a5 dicb6d2<iee vec 632 7,628 
Bah oc xa iniatvecnnoudaess 17,032 214,042 


NavAL MATERIAL SURRENDERED 


All vessels broken up, unless indicated as :ncor- 
porated (inc.) in the present owner’s fleet. 

Battleships—To Great Britain (5), Baden, 
Heligoland, Posen, Rheinland and Westfalen. 
To Japan (2), Oldenburg and Nassau. To 
France (1), Thuringen. To the United States 
(1), Ostfriesland. 

Light Cruisers—To Great Britain (6), Nirn 
berg, Stettin, Stuttgart, Danzig, Minchen and 
Liibeck.' To France (5), Emden, K6nigsberg 
(inc.), Regensburg (inc.), Stralsund (inc.) and 
Kolberg (inc.). To Italy (3), Pillau (inc.), 
Graudenz (inc.) and Strassburg (inc.). To 
Japan (1), Augsburg. To the United States 
(1), Frankfurt. 

Flotilla Leaders—To France (1), S-113 (ine.). 
To Italy (1), V-116 (inc.). 


Amount Remaining 
Amount Destroyed for 
to Sept. 8,’21 Destruction 
32,835 102 
34,277,958 or 1,044,015 or 
10,158.8 tons 1,074.2 tons 
11,354 186 
83,587 2,852 
4,159,911 163,052 
355,363,400 90,575,600 


The auxiliary vessel Cyclops, also broken up 
by Great Britain. 

On June 21, 1919, ten battleships, five battle 

cruisers, five light cruisers and twenty-eight de- 
stroyers of the interned German ships were sunk 
at Scapa by the Germans, but the cruisers 
Nurnberg, Emden and Frankfurt, with several 
of the destroyers, were salved, and these are in 
the foregoing list. 
' The only direct credits on reparations 
the Germans received on the value of these 
implements of war were for army and air 
material. The World Peace Foundation 
statement concludes: “ Up to Jan. 31, 1922, 
Germany had been credited with 41,129,970 
gold marks by the commission on account 
of sales of destroyed war material sur- 
rendered in Germany. There remained 
115,000,000 paper marks, after deducting 
expenses, not yet converted into gold 
marks. The war material surrendered out- 
side of Germany resulted in no credit. No 
credit has been reported for Austrian, Bul- 
garian and Hungarian war material sur- 
rendered. Fleet material of all kinds has 
resulted in no credit.” 
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SETTLING THE BRITISH DEBT 
TO AMERICA 


“The largest single financial transaction between two 
friendly nations in the history of the world,” declaration 
by the Chancellor of Exchequer that Great Britain means 
to pay every cent of $4,000,000,000 owing to the United States 


TANLEY BALDWIN, Chancellor of 
S the Exchequer and head of the Brit- 
ish Financial Mission to the United 
States, and his colleague, Montagu C. 
Norman, Governor of the Bank of Eng- 
land, arrived.in New York on Jan. 4, and 
immediately proceeded to Washington to 
begin negotiations for a settlement of the 
British debt. 


The British mission held its first joint 
meeting with the American Debt Commis- 
sion on Jan. 8. After an address of wel- 
come by Secretary Mellon, Chairman of 
the American commission, Mr. Baldwin 
made ‘a speech, in the course of which he 
said: 


We have come with the express intention of 
repaying out debt, and it is owing to the practical 
difficulties of making international payments that 
we are about to consult with you in order to 
accomplish the end which we both have in view. 

We meet today under extraordinary circum- 
stances. We meet to settle the largest single 
financial transaction, I believe, between two 
friendly nations, in the history of the world. 
We are here to arrange the terms of the pay- 
ment of the British debt to the United States. 

The payment of our debt to you involves much 
more than the transfer of huge sums from Lon- 
don to Washington. It must affect the future 
well-being of both countries, and on their pros- 
perity depends to a large extent that of the 
entire world. The settlement we make _ here 
will determine the condition and material wel- 
fare of the great mass of wage earners in Great 
Britain and the United States, their wives and 
children. 


Heaviest TAXED NATION IN THE WORLD 


The payment of our debt to you will impose 
upon us the necessity of levying heavy taxes to 
meet those payments. From the beginning of the 
war we were the heaviest taxed nation in the 
world. We financed our military operations to 
a greater degree than any other nation by making 


‘the present generation pay. It is our way to pay 


as we go, so far as we can. From that fixed 
principle we have no intention now to depart. 
The total annual per capita taxation in Great 


Britain is today still greater than that of any 
other people. It amounts to more than $100 per 
head of the population. 

Further taxation would decrease the purchasing 
power of the British workingman and reduce 
our consumption of American products. There 
would be a diminishing export demand of the 
soil, the mine and the factory. Desirous as we 
are to maintain the social scale of our own 
worker, the effect of additional taxation would 
be inevitably to depress. From the consequences 
of that I do not see how America can escape. 
The social condition of the American working- 
man, raised to its present level in some measure 
as a result of the war, is now the highest in 
the world, but if we are unable to purchase 
from you, if we are forced by stern necessity to 
economize still further, to buy from you only 
those things we must have, but even these in 
greatly reduced quantities, the American farmer, 
as well as the American workingman, will feel 
the pinch. He likewise will be compelled to 
economize; he will have to do with less; he will 
be brought down to a lower standard of living. 

Our modern civilization does not permit of 
economic isolation. Economic relations are too 
closely interwoven for one nation to be prosper- 
ous when other nations are suffering. Speaking 
broadly, if I may use the phrase, “spotted pros- 
perity” is impossible. If on the economic map 
of the world there is a spot of prosperity sur- 
rounded by distress, that spot will not spread 
to bring health, but it will be wiped out by the 
poverty and misery that surround it. 


MeEtTHOops oF REPAYMENT 


Had it been possible to find in the world a 
nugget of gold worth four billion of dollars, we 
would have spared no sacrifice to secure it and 
we would have brought it with us, but unfortu- 
nately the limitations of nature put such a simple 
method of payment out of the question and we 
have to explore other means. 


This debt is not a debt for dollars sent to 
Europe; the money was all expended here, most 
of it for cotton, wheat, food products and muni- 
tions of war. Every cent used for the purchase 
of these goods was spent in America; American 
labor received the wages: American capitalists 
the profits; the United States Treasury the taxa- 
tion imposed on those profits. 

At the time these goods were bought, we were 
associated in a great war. Out of $7,000,000,000 
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worth of goods bought after the United States 
came into the war, we paid for $3,000,000,000 
worth, leaving $4,000,000,000 which were sup- 
plied on credit. Now, seeing that the debt is a 
debt for goods supplied, it would be natural to 
ask, Why not repay with goods? A moment’s 
consideration is sufficient to answer that ques- 
tion, 


These goods were supplied in war time at 
war prices. Prices have fallen so far that thus 
to repay $4,000,000,000 Great Britain would have 
to send to America a far greater bulk of goods 
than she originally purchased with the money 
loaned, and, layin aside all consideration of the 
tariff barrier, would it be possible for America 
to accept repayment in coal, steel, iron, manu- 
factured cotton goods, and so forth, a method of 
repayment which would affect the employment 
of her people for years to come? 


Great Britain Nor Asxrine Favors 


We lent large sums to and established large 
credits for our European allies, so that, while 
we are dealing with our liabilities, we find a 
large proportion of our assets temporarily frozen. 

To balance our annual accounts in times of 
unexampled difficulty we have made great sacri- 
fices. We are affected by the terrible economic 
situation in Europe and are passing through the 
worst period of unemployment in our history. 
I have already referred to the weight of our 
taxation, which, with the prolonged unemploy- 
ment, is already bearing cruelly on our women 
and children. ; 

So far from the war having left us richer by 
the acquisition of new territory, the acceptance 
of mandates in some of the most disturbed parts 
of the world has involved us in vast unpro- 
ductive expenditure in policing and _ patrolling 
territories in which we have no economic right 
and are not open equally to other nations. 


Having regard to all these circumstances, the 
British Government has to consider very carefully 
the terms of the liquidation of the debt, lest 
an annual obligation be assumed which it might 
be impossible to meet in years of bad trade and 
falling revenue. 

The generosity of America is proverbial, but 
we are not here to ask for favors or to impose 
on generosity. We want, on such terms as will 
produce the least possible disturbance in the 
trade relations of the two coumzries, a fair busi- 
ness settlement, a square deal, a setilement that 
will secure for America the repayment to the 
last cent of those credits whic’: the United States 
Government established in America for us, their 
associates in the war. 

We intend to pay, but how best can interna- 
tional credits be made liquid when the creditor 
nation is unwilling to permit liquidation through 
the direct delivery of goods and is also unwilling 
to see the current sale of her products to the 
debtor nation interruptec, and when the debtor 
nation is unwilling to be put in the position of 
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being unable to buy the products of the creditor 
nation? 


THE PRESIDENT’S VIEW 


President Harding’s view of the situa- 
tion, as outlined the following day, was 
that it was impossible to make a settle- 
ment with the debtor nations while the 
Debt Commission act required the liquida- 
tion of their obligations to the United 
States in twenty-five years at the rate of 


41, per cent. interest. A debate in the 


House of Representatives on the same day 
showed that there was a prospect of Con- 
gress modifying the restrictions it had im. 
posed upon the American Debt Commis- 
sion in its dealings with debtor nations. 
Considerable importance attached to the 
speech by Representative Burton of Ohio 
and a member of the commission, who said 
he favored leniency to Great Britain in the 
interest of American prosperity. 











AMERICA’S PART IN THE 


EUROPEAN PROBLEM 


The Government’s efforts to prevent economic collapse— 


Important proposals to solve reparations 


difficulttes— 


President Harding’s attitude—Secretary Hughes’s proposal 


lem which may be said to have begun 

with the failure of the Allied Prime 
Ministers’ Conference in London in De- 
cember, the United States has endeavored 
to use its influence to aid in a settlement 
that would restore economic life and pro- 
mote prosperity. 

The day after the London conference 
broke up (Dec. 12) President Harding 
and his Cabinet discussed European af- 
fairs at considerable length, and after the 
meeting it was stated that the Government 
had not been “ inactive.” Though refrain- 
ing from becoming entangled in the repa- 
rations controversy, the United States de- 
sired to exert its influence to bring about 
a better understanding between the- Euro- 
pean nations. Further signs that the 
United States Government was considering 
some plan to help to restore the economic 
stability of Europe were seen in the visit 
on Dec. 13 of J. P. Morgan to Washington 
for a conference with the Secretary of 
State and in the announcement the follow- 
ing day that George Harvey, the United 
States Ambassador to Great Britain, had 
been summoned to Washington to consult 
with the Government. On his arrival, on 
Jan. 2, he immediately conferred with 
President Harding, and during his visit he 
was in frequent consultation with both the 
President and Secretary Hughes. 

The view taken in Washington was that 
Germany appeared to be rapidly ap- 
proaching a condition of complete finan- 
cial paralysis and might soon find her- 
self unable to import sufficient quantities 
of foodstuffs to feed the population un- 
less there were a favorable settlement of 
the reparations problem. On the plea that 
extreme suffering existed in Germany, a 


I N the new phase of the European prob- 


resolution was introduced in the House of 
Representatives asking for an appropria- 
tion of $70,000,000 to feed starving Ger- 
mans and Austrians. Suggestions were 
also heard regarding the flotation of a 
German loan which might eventually reach 
$1,500,000,000 and the adoption of a plan 
to stabilize the mark at a level which the 
German Nation could hope to meet. That 
some such idea was mooted in Government 
circles was confirmed by the announce- 
ment that an international loan.to Ger- 
many as part of the solution of the Euro- 
pean problem was discussed by the Presi- 
dent and his Cabinet at a meeting on 
Dec. 15. 

This gave significance to the fact that 
the following day Otto Wiedfeldt, the 
German Ambassador to the United States, 
called upon members of J. P. Morgan & 
Co. What happened at the interview was 
disclosed in the following statement issued 
by the firm on Dec. 18: 

Dr. Otto Wiedfeldt, the German Ambassador, 
called on Mr. Morgan on Saturday to make in- 
quiry as to the possibility of our undertaking 
to assist in floating a large so-called interna- 
tional loan to Germany. In his reply Mr. Morgan 
adverted to the statement that he had made 
following the sittings of the Bankers Committee 
last June, and in effect told the Ambassador 
that our position was exactly the same as it was 
then. He informed him that, while we greatly 
desired to be of service to the general situation, 
nevertheless matters had manifestly reached such 
a point that it was not possible for us to discuss 
or to consider a loan to Germany unless and 
until the reparations question was settled. 


Further light was thrown on the attitude 
of American finance by Thomas W. La- 
mont, a partner in the firm of J. P. Mor- 
gan & Co., when addressing the Council 
on Foreign Relations in New York on 
Dec. 20. Mr. Lamont said in part: 
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Neither the firm of which I am a member nor 
any other bankers are going to make a loan of 
a billion and a half dollars to Germany. The 
papers have been filled with articles regarding 
a possible loan to Germany, and such a loan has 
heen described as if it were a panacea. There 
is nothing of that kind existing in the situation. 

When Mr. Morgan and I told the German 
Ambassador that a loan was impossible, we did 
not refuse such a loan, but we gave the reasons 
why it was impossible to float such a loan. 
When we say that the loan is impossible, we 
mean that the investors of this country would 
not consider such a loan and would not buy 
bonds of Germany at the present time, and we 
could not in good faith recommend such invest- 
ment. The reason is that Germany is not in 
any position at the present time to inspire our 
people with confidence to buy its bonds. Ger- 
many at this time is not in a position to fulfill 
any promise to pay. 

Bankers are unable to perceive the possibility 
of such a loan at the present time. The first 
thing on the program, as the bankers view it, 
is the settlement of the reparations problem, the 
fixing of a definite sum, so that Germany will 
be aware of her obligation. Following the fixa- 
tion of this sum, Germany must set out on a 
period of deflation. There may possibly come 
with that a scheme of the Allies for the super- 
vision of such deflation, including the adminis- 
tration of Germany’s customs. 

Wheu those things are done, then I can 
imagine American investors will be prepared to 
lend money to Germany, not on a gigantic scale, 
but enough to help her over the hill. Even if 
that is borne in mind, I doubt that Germany 
will be lent a sum sufficient to discharge her 
reparations debt. 


It was disclosed on Dec. 21 that the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States had initiated a movement for a com- 
mittee of American business men to aid 
in the settlement of the reparations prob- 
lem and that Julius H. Barnes, President, 
and Elliot H. Goodwin, Vice President, of 
that body, had conferred with the Secre- 
tary of State and placed certain proposals 
before him. The principal suggestion was 
that an American commission of business 
men be appointed to make a survey of the 
German economic situation, and that, while 
not officially representing the United 
States, the commission should have un- 
official approval and even the assistance 
of Secretary of Commerce Hoover as 
Chairman. The plan was communicated 
to the British and French Governments, 
but no action was taken pending the meet- 
ing of the allied Prime Ministers in Paris 
on Jan. 2. 

Another proposal, which had been un- 
der consideration in the Senate, was that 
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of Senator Borah requesting the President 
to call an international economic confer- 
ence. The President made clear his atti- 
tude in a letter, dated Dec. 27, which Sena- 
tor Lodge read in the Senate the following 
day. The more important part of this 
document was as follows: 


My Dear Senator Lodge: “eplying to your 
inquiry relative to the proposed amendment to 
the pending naval bill, authorizing and request- 
ing the President to call an economic conference 
to deal with conditions in the war-torn nations 
of Europe, I write to say that I know of no 
prohibition against such an expression on the 
part of the Congress, but I do frankly question 
the desirability of such an expression. I think 
it is undesirable because of the false impres- 
sions which may be conveyed thereby to  Eu- 
rope, and even more undesirable because of the 
wrong impression it conveys to our own people. 

On the face of things, it is equivalent to say- 
ing that the executive branch of the Govern- 
ment, which is charged with the conduct of 
foreign relations, is not fully alive to a world 
situation which is of deep concern to the United 
States. As a matter of fact, the European situa- 
tion has been given most thorough and thought- 
ful consideration for many months. 

Of necessity, the communications of the State 
Department relative to delicate matters among 
nations cannot be bulletined from day to day, but 
the situation is never withheld from members of 
Congress who choose to inquire for confidential 
information in a spirit of co-operation. Such in- 
quiry would have revealed the futility of any con- 
ference call until it is understood that such a 
conference would be welcomed by the nations 
concerned within the limits of discussion which 
the expressed will of Congress compels this Gov- 
ernment to impose. 

In ratifying the treaty of peace with Germany, 
the Senate made a reservation that the United 
States should not be represented on the Repara- 
tion Commission without consent of Congress, 
and no such consent has been given. Moreover, 
in creating the World War Debt Funding Com- 
mission that body was restricted to explicit terms 
for rates of interest and ultimate time of pay- 
ment. 

If Congress really means to facilitate the task 
of the Government in dealing with the European 
situation, the first practical step would be to 
free the hands of the commission, that helpful 
negotiations may be undertaken. 

It is quite generally accepted that the adjust- 
ment of the question of reparations must under- 
lie any economic rehabilitation of Europe, and 
reparations cannot be settled without the consent 
of Governments concerned. The United States 
cannot assume to say to one nation what it shall 
pay in reparations, nor to another nation what 
it shall accept. 

In discussions with foreign Governments the 
previous Administration and the present Admin. 
istration have insisted that the question of Euro- 
pean debts to the United States is distinct and 
apart from the question of reparations, but Euro- 
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pean nations held a contrary view, and it is 
wholly inconsistent to invite a conference for the 
consideration of questions, in dealing with which 
the Government is denied all authority by act 
of Congress. 

Authoritative admissions were made on 
Dec. 29 that the United States Government 
was engaged in an active effort through 
the use of its good offices to adjust Eu- 
rope’s difficulties on a peaceable basis. 
The admissions were in the form of state- 
ments by Administration Senators, the 
most important coming from Senator 
Lodge. Chairman of the Foreign Relations 
Committee of the Senate, who said: “I 
understand that our Government in the 
usual way, through its Ambassadors and 
Ministers abroad, has been making in- 
quiries, holding what are technically 
called conversations, informal conversa- 
tions, with a view to ascertaining on the 
part of this Government whether there was 
anything this Government could properly 
do to improve financial conditions in Eu- 


rope.” One immediate outcome of these 


statements was that Senator Borah with- 


drew from the Senate’s consideration his 
amendment requesting the President to 
call an international economic conference. 


It was understood that the plan pro- 
posed by the United States Government 
was that, in the event of further failure 
to reach agreement on the reparations 
question, the Governments concerned and 
also the United States Government, if de- 
sired, should designate eminent financial 
experts to confer, survey the economic sit- 
uation of Europe, and particularly of Ger- 
many, and submit a report stating the 
amount which it was thought Germany 
could pay. It was also suggested that this 
financial conference should devise a 
scheme to finance Germany, so that France 
and other nations would be assured of 
reparation payments without having to 
wait for a long period. One condition of 
such a conference should be that the allied 
debt to the United States should not be 
considered in any plan of settlement of 
the reparations question. 


That the Government favored a commis- 
sion of eminent international financiers to 
consider the economic problems of Europe 
was clearly indicated in the highly im- 
portant address delivered by Secretary 
Hughes at New Haven on Dec. 29 (the 
complete text of which will be found else- 
where in these pages). But the develop- 
ments which took place at and after the 
Paris conference early in January did not 
give the United States the opportunity to 
make a further move. The Government 
therefore rested upon its informal con- 
servations and the suggestion made by 
Secretary Hughes at New Haven, and left 
it to the allied Governments to take what- 
ever further action they might see fit. 


Without announcing the reasons for his 
action, President Harding on Jan. 10 or- 
dered the immediate return home of the 
American Army of Occupation on the 
Rhine. The troops, under the command of 
Major Gen. Henry T. Allen, comprised 117 
officers, 4 army nurses, 10 warrant and 
1,043 enlisted men. This action was not 
altogether unexpected, as the Senate on 
Jan. 6 had by a vote of 57 to 6 passed 
a resolution stating that it was the sense 
of that body that the President should 
recall the troops, at the same time disavow- 
ing any unfriendliness toward France. 








FRANCE’S POLICY ON THE RHINE 
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Genesis of the plan of military occupation of the Rhine—Considered by 
France as a reparation guaranty—How the French won the right of oc- 
cupation for fifteen years—Nation favors “disannezation” of left bank 


OES France want to annex the left 
bank of the Rhine? Strictly speak- 
ing, she does not; practically speak- 

ing, she does. What she actually wants 
to do, and what she has asserted as neces- 
sary since January, 1919, is to disannex 
the left bank of the Rhine from Germany. 
Rigidly interpreted, disannexation is not 
annexation. 

“To appreciate the attitude of the 
French Government in the Rhineland,” 
says the semi-official Temps in a supple- 
ment of October, 1922, “it is necessary 
only to refer to its official declarations. 
During the discussion of the peace treaty 
in the French Chamber, André Tardieu, 
then the Government Commissioner, re- 
called on Sept. 2, 1919, that the memoir 
of Feb. 25 addressed to the allied Gov- 
ernments closed with these words: 

*“*(1) The western frontier of Ger- 
many must be fixed at the Rhine; (2) the 
bridges of the Rhine must be occupied by 
an interallied force; (3) the measures 
above are not to inure to the benefit of 
any power, nor to involve any annexation 
of territory.’ ” 

The note of which that was the conclu- 
sion was itself practically a_ revision 
of a memorandum of Jan. 10, 1919, by 
Marshal Foch, who wrote: “ Henceforth 
the Rhine must be the western frontier 
of the German peoples. Germany must 
be deprived of all access to or military 
utilization of it, that is to say, of all ter- 
ritorial sovereignty on the left bank of 
this river.” This Foch proposal was in- 
corporated in a document prepared by 
the French peace delegation and handed 
to the other powers on March 12. The 
proposal read: 

“The western frontier of Germany is 
fixed at the Rhine. Consequently, Germany 


renounces all sovereignty over, as well as 
any customs union with, territories of the 
former German Empire on the left bank of 
the Rhine.” 

General Mangin, who was in command 
in that territory, speaking at Mainz in 
May, 1919, asserted that “the most im- 
portant problem of France at present is 
to bring about the separation of the occu- 
pied territory from Germany by every 
means in its power.” By way of defi- 
nition of the object he added: “ France 
has no interest in a Rhine republic which 
belongs to the German Federation of 
States.” 

Politically, it is obvious that a Rhenish 
republic on the left bank of the Rhine, 
and next to France, would be a minor 
State, which would fall into the orbit of 
policy of one of its neighbors, just as 
Luxemburg, formerly in the German 
Customs Union, is now in the Franco- 
Belgian economic scheme. 

Any Frenchman will deny that France 
wishes to annex the left bank of the 
Rhine, and, if he has the documents avail- 
able, will cite as proof the fact that in 
every case when the proposal has been 
officially made to “rip it away,” as the 
German word puts it, the French Govern- 
ment has sedulously added that the pro- 
posal did not involve annexation. But, 
likewise, every Frenchman will tell you 
that Germany must not be allowed to pos- 
sess a “ springboard” for an attack upon 
France; and he will cite military experts 
to prove that the left bank of the Rhine 
constitutes a natural springboard. There- 
fore, it must be taken away from Ger- 
many. It is difficult, if not impossible, 
to reconcile those two points of view. If 
one thing is clearer than another about 
the Versailles Treaty, it is that they were 
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not reconciled in it, so far as the non- 
French negotiators were concerned. 


GENESIS OF RHINE OCCUPATION 


As early as the armistice of Nov. 11, 
1918, the idea of occupation of the west- 
ern part of Germany took form. At that 
time the principal belligerents, except the 
French, regarded it as a temporary mili- 
tary measure based on a military situa- 
tion, while they held that the armistice it- 
self was a purely military cartel with the 
primary purpose of maintaining the status 
quo for the peace conference, but without 
affecting its decisions. 

The French at that time maintained as 
strongly as possible that the decisions of 
the armistice were political and must be 
incorporated in the treaty. This principle 
was defeated by the American delegation, 
chiefly through the efforts of John Foster 
Dulles in the reparation argument. In 
many respects, however, the armistice 
status quo was made the treaty basis. This 
was, for instance, true of the final dispo- 
sition of the Sarre. The German Armi- 
stice Commission in its reply of Dec. 12, 
1918, to a note relating to violations of the 
original armistice said: 


In accordance with the evacuation map ap- 
pended to the armistice agreement, the territories 
of Sarrebruck and Sarrelouis are separated from 
the rest of the Rhine Province. Now that evacu- 
ation is an accomplished fact, it may be admitted 
as self-evident that, in accordance with the literal 
terms of the armistice agreement, the whole of 
the territory of the Rhine Province on the left 
bank of the Rhine should be considered, in all 
matters, as constituting a single unity. There- 
fore, it is fair to request that all ordinances of 
the authorities in occupation that violate this 
point of view should be immediately canceled, 
as contravening the literal terms of the armistice 
convention, and that the Prussian territory of the 
Sarre should no longer remain arbitrarily sepa- 
rated from the rest of the Rhine Province, to 
which it organically belongs. 


From that time until the treaty provi- 
sions were in force the Germans sent a 
constant stream of protest notes to the 
allied and associated powers respecting 
political activities of the French military 
authorities in the Sarre Basin and else- 
where in the occupied territory. There 
seem to have been no replies to these. 
The French military policy culminated in 
May, 1919, in the abortive revolution of 


Dr. Dorten, which was the result of plans 
submitted to General Mangin, commend- 
ing General of the French Army at Mainz, 
and which in its earlier stages was planned 
in conjunction with a French officer as- 
signed for the purpose. The story of this 
revolution is vividly told by the docu- 
ments quoted in Ray Stannard Baker’s 
book. Since then there has been a contin- 
uous series of events aiming at dissolving 
the ties between the left bank of the Rhine 
and the rest of Germany. American and 
British aid was sought for this “ political 
revolution on the west bank of the Rhine 
for the establishment of an independent 
thineland republic, free from Germany.”* 

The revolution in Rhenish Germany 
was to take place on May 24, in accord- 
ance with a plan approved by Mangin 
on April 19. It failed to materialize 
largely because of the American refusal 
to countenance it. 

Troops are now on the Rhine as a 
guarantee of reparation, according to the 
Treaty of Versailles. As will be shown 
later, the occupation was a strongly held 
French thesis, but it was incorporated in 
the treaty only when the other powers, in- 
cluding the United States, consented to its 
being regarded as a sanction of the pay- 
ments to be made by Germany. The pro- 
visions for it are in Part XIV. of the 
Treaty of Versailles, which has no counter- 
part in the four other peace treaties. Arti- 
cle 429 provides for the occupation of 
Germany west of the Rhine and of the 
three Rhine bridgeheads at Cologne, 
Coblenz and Mainz. The Cologne sector to 
the north is to be occupied for five years 
from the time the treaty entered into force, 
that is, until Jan. 10, 1925; the Coblenz 
sector, which the American troops have 
been evacuating, is to be occupied for ten 
years, until Jan. 10, 1930; and the Mainz 
sector, to the south, where the French 
troops are, for fifteen years, until Jan. 
10, 1935. Withdrawal on those dates 
“may be delayed to the extent regarded as 
necessary for the purpose of obtaining 
the required guarantees.” Article 430 con- 
tinues thus: 


In case, either during the occupation or after 
the expiration of the fifteen years referred to 





*Pershing to Wilson, May 22, 1919, cited b 
Ray Stannard Baker, Chapter 30. ’ 
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above, the Reparation Commission finds that 
Germany refuses to observe the whole or part of 
her obligations under the present treaty with re- 
gard to reparation, the whole or part of the areas 
specified in Article 429 will be reoccupied imme- 
diately by the allied and associated forces. 


Article 431, however, adds: 


If, before the expiration of the period of fif- 
teen years, Germany complies with all the under- 
takings resulting from the present treaty, the oc- 
cupying forces will be withdrawn immediately. 


The treaty provisions quoted were 
among the most bitterly contested of any 
of the 440 articles of the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles. The quotations from French of- 
ficial documents given above under dates 
of Feb. 25 and March 12, 1919, seem to 
have had an immediate response from 
Britain. M. Poincaré states that on March 
14, while awaiting the return to Paris of 
President Wilson at the Invalides Station, 
M. Clemenceau told him that Lloyd 
George had asserted that no need for oc- 
cupation existed, since it was agreed that 
Germany should be disarmed. Clemen- 
ceau had protested this decision. Later 
in the day Wilson and Lloyd George 
agreed between themselves to refuse to 
France the occupation of the left bank of 
the Rhine except for a short time; at the 
same time they offered France aid in 
case of German aggression, an offer which 
was the genesis of the treaties of guarantee 
signed in identic terms by the United 
States and Great Britain, but never rati- 
fied. 

That the main issue is not yet dead is 
amply attested by the recent passage at 
arms between Lloyd George and Poincaré. 
The whole question is intimately bound 
up with the French insistence on military 
security, with the presence of troops on 
the Rhine, with the charges for their up- 
keep, with the alienation of the Sarre Ba- 
sin from German conirol, and with the 
Poincaré thesis of productive guarantees 
for the payment of reparation. As all 
these problems affect the answer to the 
question whether Germany will remain in- 
tact, it will be my effort here to set down 
the widely scattered facts, many of which 
have not previously seen the light. 
ESSENTIALLY A REPARATIONS GUARANTEE 

If disannexation of the Rhine district 
should take place, it will be under present 
circumstances as a result of France taking 
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“independent action ” for the recovery of 
reparation claims. In that connection it 
is always well to remember that by the 
Spa decision of July, 1920, all reparation 
creditor States agreed that the French 
share of reparation was to be 52 per cent. 
of the total; in other words, she has an 
absolute majority of interest in the re- 
ceipts. The treaty provisions under which 
financial rights are acquired are the start- 
ing point of the story. Their history is 
essential to a correct understanding of the 
constantly reiterated demand of France to 
take action by herself and to secure “ pro- 
ductive guarantees.” 

Lloyd George, in a memorandum of 
March 25, 1919, partially in answer to the 
French proposal of March 12, discussed 
the principles of the case and proposed 
an outline of terms which contains the 
following: 


III. 3. No attempt is made to separate the 
Rhenish provinces from the rest of Germany. 
These provinces to be demilitarized; that is to 
say, the inhabitants of this territory will not be 
permitted to bear arms or receive any military 
training, or to be incorporated in any military 
organization, ether on a voluntary or compulsory 
basis, and no fortifications, depots, establishments, 
railway construction, or works of any kind adapt- 
ed to military purposes will be permitted to ex- 
ist within the area. No troops to be sent into 
this area for any purpose whatsoever without pre- 
vious notification to the League of Nations. * * * 

4. Germany to cede Alsace-Lorraine to France. 

5. Germany to cede to France the 1814 frontier, 
or, in the alternative, in order to compensate 
France for the destruction of her coal fields, the 
present Alsace-Lorraine frontier, with the use of 
the coal mines in the Sarre Valley for a period of 
ten years: Germany to understake, after the ex- 
piration of ten years, to put no obstacle on the 
export of the produce of these coal mines to 
France. 


Lloyd George in his memorandum had 
said that the terms of peace could “ be so 
just that the country on which. they are 
imposed will feel in its heart that it has 
no right to complain,” and again: “If 
we present terms to Germany which are 
unjust, or excessively onerous, no respon- 
sible Government will sign them. * * * 
A large army of occupation for an indef- 
inite period is out of the question. 
* * * The objection would not come 
from Germany, but from our own 
country. * * * Neither the British 
Empire nor America would agree to oc- 
cupy Germany. France by itself could 
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not bear the burden of occupation. 
* * * If the only difference between 
Germany and ourselves were between on- 
erous terms and moderate terms, I very 
much doubt if public opinion would tol- 
erate the deliberate condemnation of mil- 
lions of women and children to death by 
starvation (by means of a blockade). If 
so, the Allies would have incurred the 
moral defeat of having attempted to im- 
pose terms on Germany which Germany 
had successfully resisted.” 

Clemenceau’s reply of March 29 agreed 
with Lloyd George that a durable peace 
must be a just peace, and even that “a 
peace that appears to Germany as a just 
peace” was necessary. But “the Allies, 
who have fought together, must conclude 
the war with a peace equal for all.” He 
found that the British memorandum gave 
to the “maritime peoples who have not 
known invasion, completely and finally ” 
the German colonies, the German war 
fleet, a large part of the German mer- 
chant marine, and the exclusion of Ger- 
many from foreign markets. “The Con- 
tinental countries, however—that is to say, 
those which had suffered most from the 
war—would be reserved partial satisfac- 
tion and solutions for a term of years 
only.” A partial solution was the fixation 
of the Polish and Czechoslovak boun- 
daries. A solution for a term of years was 
the “defensive engagement offered to 
France for the protection of her territory ” 
and “ the régime proposed for Sarre coal.” 

Lloyd George covered a copy of his re- 
ply in a letter to Wilson of April 2, in 
which he stated that he “thought on the 
whole it was better not to take it [the 
Clemenceau letter] too seriously.” In his 
letter to Clemenceau he expressed sur- 
prise that France “ attaches no importance 
to the things which Clemenceau had 
stated concerned only maritime people 
who had not known invasion. I regret 
my error [he added] and shall be careful 
not to repeat it. * * * It is true that 
I suggested temporary ownership of the 
whole of the Sarre coal fields, with guar- 
antees for permanent access to the coal, 
but this proposal was made as an al- 
ternative for another which I placed first, 
namely, the restoration of the 1814 fron- 
tier. Inasmuch, however, as M. Clemen- 
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ceau treats this suggestion as a further 
proof of British selfishness, I promptly 
withdraw it.” 

That correspondence took place just be- 
fore President Wilson summoned the 
George Washington. Speaking to Ray 
Stannard Baker on April 7, he expressed 
his own view at the time in these words: 
“The whole course of the conference has 
been made up of a series of attempts, es- 
pecially by France, to break down dis- 
agreement [with Germany upon certain 
general principles], to get territory and to 
impose crushing indemnity.” 


THe 15-YEAR-OccUPATION VICTORY 


The French attitude toward ihe pro- 
posed treaties of guarantees at the time 
was that they were not as effective as the 
presence of allied troops on the Rhine, 
and the arguments of the Foch memoran- 
dum already quoted were cited against the 
guarantee. These arguments were partially 
successful, for by April 16 Clemenceau 
succeeded in getting agreement for an oc- 
cupation to last fifteen years. On the 
value of that agreement there has been an 
extensive controversy in France. Poincaré 
has held that the provisions megan what 
they say, and that the occupation must 
cease in fifteen years, after which time, 
by Article 430, it might be resumed if 
Germany refused to fulfill reparation ob- 
ligations. André Tardieu, the fidus Acha- 
tes of Premier Clemenceau, an adept at 
diplomatic logistics, contends that the 
treaty gives France what Clemenceau and 
he started out to get for her; in other 
words, holds that, while being apparently 
defeated by Wilson and Lloyd George, 
France got them to agree to a wording 
which meant what Clemenceau wanted, 
rather than what they wanted. 

Poincaré, then President of France, 
wrote to Clemenceau as Premier on March 
17, 1919: “I wonder whether it is not a 
grave mistake to fix the date of the end 
of the occupation in the peace treaty, un- 
less that date coincides with the expiration 
of the annuity due from Germany. 
* * * Would not the fixing of the 
term of occupation in the peace treaty be 
to hold over a terrible problem for the 
future? What will be the position of 
France when Germany wishes to pay no 
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more, if the stipulated date for evacuation 
has arrived? ” 

It is perfectly clear from the records 
that Clemenceau did not pay full atten- 
tion to this precise point. What he did 
do was to try and meet it with the Anglo- 
American-French pair of alliances, so as 
to involve the United States and Great 
Britain as long as the French reparation 
interest would be served by them. This 
paragraph was accordingly worked out: 


The period of fifteen years (fixed for the dura- 
tion of the occupation) will commence to run 
from the date of the entrance into force of the 
agreements between the United States, Great Brit- 
ain and France, with a view to a guarantee 
against an unprovoked aggression by Germany. 


The object of this form is made clear by 
Clemenceau’s remark when the subject was 
first broached to Wilson: “ You have a 
Senate, as I have a Parliament. Neither 
of us can be sure of what they will do 
in ten years, what they will do tomorrow. 
If, for example, the treaties are not rati- 
fied, what will be the situation in France? 
What guarantee will be at her disposal to 
replace this?” He therefore submitted 
a text that made the occupation fifteen 
years in duration under the alliances, and 
unlimited if they failed. President Wil- 
son refused to accept this form. Tardieu 
says: “By successive corrections—but 
without ever losing sight of the purpose 
set forth at the outset by M. Clemenceau— 
the formula in the treaty was arrived at.” 


CONFLICTING INTERPRETATIONS 


Poincaré, on the other hand, stoutly 
maintains that the first formula was poor, 
that his own first suggestion was disre- 
garded, and that neither got into the 
treaty. His note of April 23, 1919, when 
both the guarantee treaties and the guaran- 
tee clauses of the Versailles Treaty were 
drafted, indicates his point of view: 


The note of President Wilson * * * deals 
with the co-operation intended to guarantee the 
security of France, but not at all with the pay- 
ment of the credit. In the project of treaty 
* * * it should be indispensable to cite as 
constituting an act of hostility or as bringing the 
alliance into play any refusal or any delay in pay- 
ment. * * * This text, as drawn, seems to 
limit obligatory assistance to the case of aggres- 
sion, and consequently to exclude the engagement 
of assistance in the case of non-payment. A cor- 
rection would therefore seem to be necessary. 


It is utterly unreasonable that Germany should 
be freed in a period of fifteen years, if her debt 
is fixed at the amount of the necessary reparation. 
It would therefore seem very dangerous to limit 
the occupation to this duration of fifteen years, 
instead of keeping a territorial pawn until com- 
plete payment, as Germany did after 1870. * * * 

* It is a serious danger, since, on the 
one hand, we thus lose any pledge for ‘the rest 
of our credit, and, on the other, Marshal Foch 
believes that the line of the Rhine is the only 
solid military barrier. ee 

It is therefore indispensable, in any case, that 
no maximum be fixed for the duration of the oc- 
cupation before the alliances are finally con- 
cluded in legal form and completed by military 
agreements which render them effective. * * 

Can we not confine ourselves to inserting in the 
preliminary peace a clause like this, “ The dura- 
tion of the occupation and the conditions of evac- 
uation will be fixed by the allied nations when 
the amount of their credit shall have been finally 
fixed by the proper commission. Germany now 
engages to accept that fixation”? 


French opinion seems to be that Article 
430 of the treaty cannot be interpreted as 
providing for this specific object. Poin- 
caré has definitely stated that his proposal 
was defeated. Nevertheless, the reading 
of meanings into the treaty language did 
not cease. There developed the theory 
that the treaty time limits for evacuating 
the three areas on the left bank of the 
Rhine would not begin to run until the 
reparation payments demanded were made 
in conformity with the scale set down by 
the Allies. As it is generally admitted 
that payments demanded were impossible, 
the theory would in practice leave the oc- 
cupation entirely indeterminate. 


In French politics there was long an 
assumption that the British shared this 
French view that the occupation of the 
left bank of the Rhine might thus be ex- 
tended beyond the limits laid down in the 
treaty. A statement to the Senatorial 
Commission on Foreign Affairs, on June 
22, 1922, by Gaston Doumergue, set the 
thing in its right light. “ While M. Briand 
was in power, he declared to the commis- 
sion that the British Government was in 
agreement with us in considering that the 
time when the period of occupation of the 
left bank of the Rhine begins to run 
might be postponed in case of non-execu- 
tion of its engagements by Germany. M. 
Poincaré, after a search, states that there 
does exist a report of Anglo-French ex- 
perts made in January, 1921, in which the 
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sanction mentioned by M. Briand is re- 
ferred to as possible. However, the Su- 
preme Council took no decision in those 
terms.” 


Since that time the controversy over the 
meaning of treaty stipulations as to the 
length of the occupation has subsided. The 
point of view indicated is, however, still 
held by the French Government. Premier 
Poincaré, interrupting a speech of Louis 
Loucheur in the Chamber on Nov. 7, 1922, 
said: 

Until the treaty is scrupulously executed, 
France will not give up the left bank of the 
Rhine. 

M. Loucheur—Your declaration conforms to 
the provisions of the treaty, but my proposal is 
slightly different. Desirous to assure peace, like 
you, I seek what régime would be best for the 
Rhenish territories. * ° 

M. Poincarée— * * * after the evacuation! 
But the Government does not plan this evacua- 
tion for the dates specified in the treaty. 


Referring to occupation, General Bliss 
stated in a conference of the American del- 
egates on June 3, 1919: “ As a matter of 
policy, I have always-—and a good many 
other military men agree with me on that 
—looked with apprehension on the possi- 
bilities of a military occupation of a ter- 
ritory with the people of which we will 
be officially at peace for a long time. It 
is so likely to result in incidents that will 
bring about the very thing that we want, 
of course, to avoid, and that is a resump- 
tion of war.” * 

The treaty provisions as they stand 
were in the draft of the treaty that was 
presented to the Germans on May 7. The 
German peace delegation immediately be- 
gan forwarding a series of memoranda 
which raised in the minds of the allied 
negotiators the very serious question of 
whether Germany would sign the terms 
at all. The German view of the provisions 
was expressed by the German peace dele- 
gation: “The German Government is of 
the opinion that security by occupation 
is not necessary. In view of the demobili- 
zation by land and by water as agreed to, 





*A story is related in Foreign Affairs, the 
organ of the English Union for Democratic Con- 
trol, Vol. IV, p. 9, that in 1919 Premier Clem- 
enceau, according to General Percin, addressed 
some Staff officers thus: ‘‘ Have no fear for 
your military careers. The peace we have se- 
cured insures you ten years of conflict in Cen- 
tral Europe.’”’ 


Germany is completely disarmed. An 
army of occupation will simply impair 
Germany’s financial power and diminish 
the payments available each year.” 


FRANCO-BRITISH COMPROMISES 


The treaty terms were below what the 
French wanted. As to the British, their at- 
titude was described by President Wilson: 
“Though we did not keep them from put- 
ting irrational things in the treaty, we got 
very serious modifications out of them. 
If we had written the treaty the way they 
wanted it, the Germans would have gone 
home the minute they read it.” The atti- 
tude taken by the President on behalf of 
the United States was that “the great 
problem of the moment is the problem of 
agreement. * * * The allied and as- 
sociated powers ought to be held together 
if it can reasonably be done, and that 
makes a problem like the problem of oc- 
cupation look almost insoluble, because 
the British are at one extreme and the 
French refusal to move is at the opposite 
extreme.” The British sought modifica- 
tions in respect to the amount of repara- 
tion, in order to meet the original Ameri- 
can expert view, as well as on the army of 
occupation provisions, both with a view to 
insuring the signing of the treaty by Ger- 
many. Says Ray Stannard Baker: 

On the point of the army of occupation, how- 
ever, the British attack was most persistent. And 
here the American experts did their best to help 
with compromise suggestions. Finding Clemen- 
ceau willing to approach the occupation problem 
from the side of the cost of the army, they sug- 
gested establishing an annual limit for this, pro- 
posing 240,000,000 gold marks. This tended to 
mollify the British, especially as Clemenceau sup- 
ported the idea by remarking, in the session of 
June 10, that “he was not in favor of a large 
charge for the cost of the army of occupation. 
He wished the army to be as small as possible, 
in order that more assets might be available for 
reparation.” The old strategist was defending his 
ground with great skill, accepting reverses on 


less important points to keep the essential ones 
covered. 

But the British were not satisfied. On June 
12 Lloyd George brought in a letter from Barnes— 
the labor leader member of the delegation—re- 
peating all the old arguments against the treaty 
as written, and a lively new discussion took place 
between him and Clemenceau. 


As a result of all this, compromises were made 
with Clemenceau by means of a “convention” 
and a “ declaration,” both outside of the treaty. 
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The declaration was signed on June 16, 
1919, and reads: 


The following declaration in regard to the oc- 
cupation of the Rhine provinces should be made 
effective as soon as possible, in order to release 
reparation payments for their proper purpose. 

The allied and associated powers did not insist 
on making the period of occupation last until the 
reparation clauses were completely executed, be- 
cause they assumed that Germany would be 
obliged to give every proof of her good-will and 
every necessary guarantee before the end of the 
fifteen years’ time. 

As the cost of occupation involves an equivalent 
reduction of the amount available for reparations, 
the allied and associated powers stipulated, by 
Article 431 of the treaty, that if before the end 
of the fifteen years’ period Germany had fulfilled 
all her obligations under the treaty, the troops 
of occupation should be immediately withdrawn. 

If Germany, at an earlier date, has given proofs 
of her good-will and satisfactory guarantees to 
assure the fulfillment of her obligations, the al- 
lied and associated powers concerned will be 
ready to come to an agreement between them- 
selves for the earlier termination of the period of 
occupation. 

Now and henceforward, in order to alleviate the 
burden of the Reparation bill, they agree that as 
soon as the allied and associated powers con- 
cerned are convinced that the conditions of dis- 
armament by Germany are being satisfactorily 
fulfilled, the annual amount of the sums to be 
paid by Germany to cover the cost of occupation 
shall not exceed 240,000,000 marks (gold). This 
provision can be modified “ the allied _ — 
ciated powers agree as to the necessity ol such 
spuihtioation. . WOODROW WILSON 

G. CLEMENCEAU 
D. LLOYD GEORGE 


This declaration throws an interesting 
side light on so-called “ secret diplomacy.’ 
Even Baker was under the impression that 
he was making it public for the first time. 
As a matter of fact, it was promptly pub- 
lished by the British Government (Parlia- 
mentary Papers, 1919, cmd. 240), and 
then refused by President Wilson to the 
United States Senate three months later 
on the ground “that a certain degree of 
embarrassment wouldbe caused * * * 
to the countries with which we must neces- 
sarily co-operate in many particulars in 
the execution of the treaty, if it were com- 
municated now.” This statement in the 
President’s letter of Sept. 1, 1919, was 
the more significant because he was aware 
that the declaration “ was printed in the 
Congressional Record some time ago from 
the English White Book.” 

The other document, intended at the 
time to insure that the occupation should 
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be both just and should not be exclusively 
at the option of any one of the allied and 
associated powers, was signed on June 28, 
and lays down the privileges of the oc- 
cupying troops. The allied Finance Min- 
isters put the substance of this declara- 
tion into force by an agreement of March 
11, 1922, in which, however, no mention 
of the above declaration is made. The 
agreement in essentials provides: 


ARTICLE 1—(1) The payments to be made 
by Germany on account of the costs of the 
armies of occupation of Belgium, Great Britain 
and France, exclusive of the cost under Articles 
8 to 12 of the arrangement of June 28, 1919, 
shall as from May 1, 1922, be fixed at the fol- 
lowing annual amounts: 


I GD at diepdeicceniewawa den 102,000,000 
PODS “GROTIINEE i 6s ones ae eee eieldnie cic 2,000,000 
WRONG PANNE e caisiaicandecicndaatwe 460,000,000 


(2) The above figures are fixed on the basis 
of the following effective strengths: 


BEAN ATINT seco k io sum eaa aerate 19,300 
PN ONG ccc ston heii anns ee. perenne 15,000 
MORSE REINS 205) 5: SS tharahk aneratecaers aren Oee 90,400 


They have been calculated on the basis of a 
total amount of 220,000,000 gold marks. Out of 
this amount a sum of 10,950,000 gold marks has, 
in the first place, been allocated in respect of 
the British Army, representing a special allow- 
ance of two gold marks per man per day, to 
cover its higher cost. The remainder, or 209,- 
050,000 gold marks, has been divided in propor- 
tion to the number of effectives in ques- 
tion. * ” 


Previously to this agreement, on Jan. 29, 
1921, the Premiers, meeting as the Su- 
preme Council, had drawn up an agree- 
ment as to what they would demand of 
Germany, despite the fact that the treaty 
stipulated that the amount should be fixed 
by the Reparation Commission. They 
summoned the Germans to London in 
March to impose these extra treaty deci- 
sions. The negotiation of the January 
document was one of the most tense inci- 
dents. of post-war years, wholly aside from 
the fact that it was done by the wrong 
parties. The British succeeded in cutting 
the French demands from 400,000,000,000 
to 200,000,000,000 gold marks. The quid 
pro quo was a supplementary agreement, 
of which some points will be recognized 
as expressing ideas long held by the 


French: 


If the German Government fails to take neces- 
sary measures in view of the execution. of the 
demands * * * the following penalties will 
be applied: 
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1. The date from which will begin to run 
the term of occupation of the Rhine territories 
will be that on which satisfaction has been given 
to the Allies. 


2. There will be occupation of a new section 
of German territory, either the Ruhr or some 
other. 


3. Suitable measures, customs or other, will be 
applied in the occupied Rhineland. 


The Germans refused to accept the Jan- 
uary demand on the ground of its impos- 
sibility of fulfillment, three months 
ahead of the expected decision of the Rep- 
aration Commission. The commission on 
May 5 presented a schedule of 132,000,- 
000,000 gold marks, a reduction of one- 
third. The German refusal brought an 
ultimatum on March 3, which became ef- 
fective on March 8, 1921. The ultima- 
tum included allied collection of German 
customs on the frontiers of the occupied 
territory and establishment of allied du- 
ties. This provision was enforced until 
Oct. 1, 1921, the collections amounting to 


only 3,324,000 gold marks. 
Occupations Costs CONFIRMED 


On March 8 also occupation of Diissel- 
dorf, Duisberg and Ruhrort on the right 
bank of the Rhine was effected, and still 
exists. A few months later France mobil- 
ized in order to bring pressure upon Ger- 
many to accept whatever terms were de- 
manded of her on May 1, 1921. The mo- 
bilization, which was entirely national 
and had no counterpart in other allied 
countries, cost 188,000,000 paper francs. 
France put in a claim to the Reparation 
Commission for reimbursement, and the 
commission on March 8, 1922, referred to 
the allied Finance Ministers that question 
and a similar question as to the expenses 
resulting from the occupation of territo- 
ries outside of the zone of occupation pre- 
scribed in the treaty. As to both ques- 


tions the Ministers, “in the name of 
their Governments, found that Germany 
should reimburse these expenses as costs 
of the armies of occupation.” Moreover, 
the allied Finance Ministers made the de- 
cision of general application by inserting 
in Article 1 of their agreement of March 
11, 1922, the following provision: 

6. In the event of special military measures 
of a precautionary or coercive character being de- 
cided upon by the allied powers, the resulting 
expenses shall he claimed from Germany by the 


application of Article 249 of the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles, * * * 


This decision, of course, makes it pos- 
sible for the creditor States to go into the 
right bank of the Rhine at Germany’s ex- 
pense. The thesis of French occupation 
of the Ruhr has developed subsequently 
under the Poincaré Government. 

At London in August last a series of 
proposals looking to that end was put 
forward by France and examined by ex- 
perts of all creditor States. The conclu- 
sions were unanimous that the proposals 
would not insure larger payments; would 
dislocate German finance and administra- 
tion and would retard payment of repa- 
ration. On each point the French expert 
dissented from his colleagues, but these 
“ productive guarantees ” were not pushed 
further. Instead, the French Government 
brought forward the plan for scaling down 
the total amount of reparation in connec- 
tion with reduction of interallied debts, 
reintroducing this scheme at the Paris con- 
ference on Jan. 2, 1923. 

This plan, as discussed in France, has 
been intimately connected with the con- 
tingent occupation of the Ruhr district on 
the right bank of the Rhine and with the 
lengthening of the occupation of the left 
bank as an additional sanction. Failing 
definite decisions to the contrary by the 
allied Premiers, the fate of the left bank 
of the Rhine is therefore still in doubt. 
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Debts and reparations the cause of economic evils— 
Danger of loans being repaid—Extinguishment of ob- 
tigations and pensions the only way to restore prosperity 





HE French decision to occupy Ger- age that it was early seen that full rep- 
T man territory, although under the aration was beyond Germany’s capacity 

Treaty of Versailles this is not an to pay. In other words, the reparations 
act of war, comes nevertheless as a rude problem has passed, or is passing, from 
shock to millions of Americans. What _ its first stage as a question of “ What does 
does it all mean? And what may it mean Germany owe?” to its second stage as a 
to us? question of “ What can Germany pay? ” 











































Out of the confused welter of European The breach between Great Britain and 
events since the armistice certain great 
facts are beginning to loom up like moun- 
tains revealed to view as the mists clear 
away. 

One of these facts is that, next to the 
League of Nations, the most important 
feature of the Treaty of Versailles was the 
requirement for German reparations. It 
now looks as though, with the swift move- 
ment of events about to come, the public 
will learn to separate more clearly these 
two and to recognize that the League of 
Nations is good, while the reparation re- 
quirement is bad, and also that the good 
offers a means of correcting the bad. 

Almost all competent observers are to- 
day unanimous in reporting that Europe, 
in general, is in really desperate straits 
both economically and politically. that 
America is concerned because we are the 
one great creditor nation, because our for- 
eign trade is injured by the paralysis of 
Europe, and because the peace of the world 
is threatened, and that the central rdle in 
all this tragedy is played by the repara- 
tions. 

Why should the reparations bill have 
such portentous power for evil? Its pres- 
ent amount ($32,000,000,000 in gold) has 
been reached after successive substantial 
reductions, although the highest figures 
ever demanded would not make real rep- 
aration for the damage done. 

The truth is that so vast was this dam- 
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France is due to the fact that Great Britain 
has, more definitely than France, passed 
from Stage I. to Stage II. This is partly 
because France has a larger stake in the 
reparations payments than Great Britain, 
partly because France is more in need of 
such payments than Great Britain, partly 
because French ideas of how best practi- 
cally to handlecommercial bankruptcy have 
not developed as far as British ideas, but 
chiefly because French resentment against 
(and fear of) Germany is far deeper than 
British. In a word, France was invaded 
and devastated and Great Britain was not. 


Great Britain has virtually written off 
the German obligations as bad debts and 
tried to balance her budget without them. 
France has counted on the reparations as 
a real asset and has borrowed money of 
her own people on the strength of that 
asset. 

A year ago, I visited both countries. 
Whenever I suggested to an Englishman 
that perhaps Germany would not be able 
to pay, he seemed indifferent and said he 
did not expect it. But if I suggested non- 
payment to a Frenchman he at once be- 
came excited and launched on a long 
tirade against Germany, interspersed with 
most emphatic exclamations that the pay- 
ments must be forthcoming—“il faut 
payer: il faut payer.” If I could finally 
pin him down to answering the question 
whether Germany could pay, the usual 
answer was, and still is, that she could. 
All that was necessary was to do what 
France did, namely, to devote five times 
as much money to rebuilding France as 
was spent for ordinary governmental ex- 
penses. The weak point in this suggestion 
is that France has been getting much of 
this “five times” by borrowing in the 
anticipation of reimbursement from Ger- 
many. 


Just as Great Britain can consider the 
reparations question more dispassionately 
than France, so the United States could 
consider it more dispassionately than 
either. If only we were in the League of 
Nations today! Under Article XIII. we 
could do what Secretary Hughes seems to 
think we cannot do now: “It is also de- 
clared to be the friendly right of each 
member of the League to bring to the at- 
tention of the Assembly or of the Council 


any circumstance whatever affecting inter- 
national relations which threatens to dis- 
turb international peace or the good under- 
standing between nations upon which 
peace depends.” 

But now, apparently, we must wait until 
we are asked, and meantime hold our 
breath. Mr. Hughes’s plan of an expert 
commission to estimate Germany’s ability 
to pay is exactly what the situation de- 
mands and has demanded ever since the 
armistice; but France has always opposed 
any international discussion of the sub- 
ject. Jt was excluded at the Genoa Eco- 
nomic Conference, which was therefore 
like “ Hamlet” with Hamlet left out. No 
country except our own seems ever to have 
had the influence necessary to make 
mutually jealous nations face the facts in 
the common interest. 


Europre’s Puigut DUE To REPARATIONS 


The reparation requirements are respon- 
sible for many if not most of the economic 
evils of Europe today, including in large 
measure the pivotal economic evil of rap- 
idly depreciating money. Governments 
issue paper money because they cannot 
balance their budgets; they cannot bal- 
ance their budgets because of their huge 
war debts; the budget war debt is the 
reparation bill; on the payment of that 
bill depends the payments of the other 
debts. And then comes a vicious circle. 
The issue of paper money makes its pur- 
chasing power so unstable as to render 
finance, business and industry unsafe. 
Only a few speculators and “ profiteers ” 
gain. The general population loses. In 
Germany, Austria and other countries vic- 
tims of inflation, the middle classes— 
“ rentiers,” salaried people, teachers and 
officials—have been literally ruined. They 
are the “new poor” of Europe. The 
workmen’s wages lag more than 50 per 
cent. behind the cost of living. No one 
knows from day to day the value of 
money, nor what may happen to any busi- 
ness in which money contracts are the es- 
sential element. Consequently, the manu- 
facturers cannot get credit to provide them- 
selves with raw materials and the other 
requisites of production. Industry is 
therefore badly adjusted; the income of 
the German people shrinks, and so their 
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taxable capacity shrinks; the Government’s 
credit is damaged, so that it can raise 
funds neither by loans nor taxes; the Gov- 
ernment deficit increases, and so more 
paper money needs to be issued, and the 
economic degeneration goes on in the 
vicious circle. 

At present the German Government 
raises by taxation only 33 per cent. of 
what it spends, and France only 45 per 
cent. Yet Germany, with all its reparation 
burden, raises by taxation more than many 
countries without such a bill. Poland 
raises only 26 per cent., Greece 17 per 
cent., Austria and Hungary each 15 per 
cent. With the exception of Great Britain, 
no European country is yet balancing its 
budget, not even the neutrals. According 
to the League of Nations figures, some 
of which have just been quoted, Switzer- 
land raises only 52 per cent. from taxa- 
tion, Holland 53 per cent., Sweden 59 per 
cent., Spain 64 per cent., Denmark 71 per 
cent., and Norway 82 per cent. These 
figures eloquently testify to the absurdity 
of expecting Germany, in this period of 
readjustment, suddenly to raise her taxes 
the four or five fold which would be 
necessary really to keep to the reparations 
schedule. 

Frank A. Vanderlip, after interview- 
ing many of those who are coping with the 
problem of balancing European budgets, 
said that the difficulties were so real that 
he did not see how any one could have 
done very much better. The figures mean 
practically that the Governments cannot 
pay their bills, and that they are insolvent. 

How do we reconcile these figures with 
the common impression that Europe is 
rapidly recovering? The rapid recovery 
of Europe is possible, if only the right 
things are done. The actual economic 
destruction wrought by the war is far 
smaller than most people imagine. The 
land remains almost unimpaired, for the 
devastated area is a negligible fraction of 
Europe—only a fraction of 1 per cent. 
The same may be said of equipment, such 
as ships, factories and machinery, except 
of those forms which wear out rapidly. 
So far as labor is concerned, though 
enormous numbers of men have been 
killed or have died of disease, their very 
deaths and the deaths of women and chil- 


dren have simplified, rather than compli- 
cated, the problem of supporting the re- 
maining population, for it has lessened 
the number of mouths to feed and bodies 
to clothe and shelter. The truth is that 
the productive capacity of Europe—land, 
equipment, labor and organizing ability 
is, as Professor Moulton has emphasized, 
almost as adequate to its requirements as 
before the war. 





Ir THE War Dests WERE CANCELED 


If by some magic wand we could wipe 
out all Government debts and pensions, 
there can be little doubt that Germany 
and all Europe would astonish the world 
by the rapid improvement which would 
ensue. It would take off the chief over- 
load on Government, strengthen every 
function of Government, lead to more 
stable money, restore hope and confidence, 
and increase production. Above all, it 
would make possible the extension of 
credit. As J. P. Morgan has twice pointed 
out, our business men and bankers can- 
not extend big loans to Europe until 
the reparations problem is settled ration- 
ally. We cannot lend without security, 
and there is little or no security when 
Europe is in chaos. 

Though we cannot wipe out all debts, 
however, they can and must be lightened. 
Economic facts are stubborn, and any at- 
tempt to ignore them—as France seems to 
be doing—will but make matters worse. 
The economic facts forbid payments of 
reparation debts or interallied debts dur- 
ing the present prolonged period of what 
is, or should be, post-war recuperation. 
What the situation requires is not pay- 
ments from Germany to France and from 
France to the United States, but the re- 
verse flow of loans from America to Eu- 
rope, including Germany. The time for 
any possible repayment is a long way in 
the future, and unless we stabilize eco- 
nomic conditions it is doubtful whether 
there ever will be much repayment, either 
of reparations or of interallied debts. 
France may occupy Germany, and in fact 
has actually begun such an occupation, 
but this occupation is about as likely to 
prove successful economically as impris- 
onment for debt was found a century ago. 

Besides the stubborn fact that Govern- 
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ments cannot now collect in taxes the 
wherewithal to pay the huge debts—least 
of all the reparations—there is another 
very practical reason why these debts 
should be reduced to a minimum. If there 
were really any danger that the debts could 
and would be repaid, they would not be 
allowed to be paid! If they were paid in 
money, the only effect would be to give 
the creditor countries an inflated cost of 
living. If they were paid in commodities 
or labor, the creditor countries would 
erect a “ protective ” tariff wall to prevent 
it. This has already been done by 
America, and even, to some extent, by 
free-trade Great Britain. France herself, 
because of the objections of her Labor 
Party, refused to let Germany make repa- 
ration through German labor. In short, 
after question I.. How much ought Ger- 
many to pay? and question II., How much 
can Germany pay? will come question 
III., How much will the Allies let Ger- 
many pay? 

Public opinion is, of course, hopelessly 
confused, thinking of payments in terms 
of money and blissfully unaware of the 
implications in terms of commodities. The 
consequence is the dog-in-the-manger at- 
titude of now demanding payment and re- 
fusing reductions, although the instant 
payment begins on a large scale it is cer- 
tain that every possible obstacle will be 
put in the way of payment. Why not, then, 
reduce the debts before the time comes to 
prevent their payment? 

Any real statesman, understanding that 
these huge debts cannot be paid in full 
and that, if they could, the creditor coun- 
tries would virtually refuse to receive pay- 


ment, has a duty to help forward the 
inevitable cancellation of a great part of 
the indebtedness. This can all be done 
indirectly by making the rate of interest 
nominal and postponing the payment of 
principal sufficiently in the future. For 
instance, 2 per cent. interest and a twenty- 
year moratorium, and after that a pay- 
ment of a sinking fund of 1 per cent., 
would virtually cancel the major part of 
any debt. It was somewhat in this way 
that the Austrian debt was lifted through 
the League of Nations. In the meantime 
the debtor could be helped to get ready 
to pay by credit extensions sufficient at 
least to stop inflation and put business 
on a workable basis. 

It is sun-clear that the United States has 
a big stake in Europe. We want to restore 
her lost power to buy from us; we want 
to restore her lost credit in order that 
she may repay to us our loans amounting 
to $11,000,000,000 owing to our Govern- 
ment and $4,000,000,000 owing to our 
people (or whatever part of them we are 
willing to accept) ; we want to restore her 
peaceful existence in order that we may 
not again be engulfed with her in war. 

We shall watch the French experiment 
with ardent hopes of success, but with 
irrepressible fears of failure. May we 
soon be afforded an opportunity to help 
to stabilize conditions, not only by con- 
tributing to the solution of the problem 
an impartial study of experts such as Mr. 
Hughes proposes, but in a score of other 
ways. Perhaps, after all, we shall find 
that the quickest route to all these much- 
needed forms of co-operation is through 
our joining the League of Nations! 
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THE LAUSANNE CONFERENCE 


Verbal duel between the allied and Turkish delegates over the regime of the 
Turkish Straits, the fate of the Christian minorities, and capitulations— 
Atrocities denied by the Turks—No progress on war debts and capitulations 


[PERIOD ENDED JAN. 13] 


East, which opened at Lausanne on 

Nov. 20, was still going on when 
these pages went to press. The record of 
achievement up to Dec. 10, when the ac- 
count of the proceedings ended in the Jan- 
uary CURRENT History MAGAZINE, was 
briefly as follows: 

The dispute over Western Thrace had 
heen settled by refusing the Turks an op- 
portunity to win this territory by a plebis- 
cite and to add it to their new Eastern ter- 
ritory, and by establishing a neutral zone 
of thirty kilometers between Western 
Thrace and Turkey in Europe; Bulgaria 
had been given an outlet to the sea at De- 
dcagatch. In the first week of December 
the Russians and Turks had argued for 
Turkish control of the Straits, the Russians 
showing themselves more Turkish than the 
Turks. The latter on Dec. 8 had thrown 
Tchitcherin overboard, and had accepted 
in principle the allied demand for demil- 
itarization; also the principle of free pas- 
sage of merchant ships, and warships un- 
der certain restrictions. Regarding man- 
dated territories, no progress had been 
made in the dispute over the Mosul oil 
region, Great Britain absolutely refusing 
to restore this war won territory to the 
Turks, and the Turks insisting upon their 
right to hold it. (Nov. 27.) The ques- 
tion of the Christian minorities in Turkey 
had aroused stormy scenes, the allied lead- 
ers vainly striving for six days (Dec. 1-6) 
to force the Turks to accept a protective 
régime for the Greeks, and the Turks ob- 
stinately declaring that the only solution 
of the problem was their expulsion, a 
stand from which they refused to be moved 
even by the intervention of Richard Wash- 
burn Child, the American observer. Every- 
thing considered, some progress had been 
made by Dec. 10, but the Straits régime 
still lacked elaboration and formal accept- 
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ance; the dangerous reefs of capitulations, 
indemnities and financial clauses loomed 
ahead; and the Mosul and minorities ques- 
tions remained as stumbling blocks to any 
settlement. 

After a lull in the discussions caused 
by the desire to await the outcome of the 
London conference, two of these important 
subjects were reopened for debate, and if 
possible, action: the question of the status 
of the Straits and the fate of the minori- 
ties. Each of these problems proved 
equally thorny. In the absence of public 
sessions the Allies treated with the Turks 
privately regarding the Straits, much to 
the displeasure of M. Tchitcherin, head 
of the Russian delegation, who on Dec. 11 
sent the Allies a protest against exclusion 
from these discussions, insisting on Rus- 
sia’s right to be consulted. To Ismet 
Pasha Tchitcherin expounded anew his 
plan for restricting the passage of war- 
ships, except under restrictions, and in 
numbers within one-third of the size of the 
Russian fleet in the Black Sea; to this plan 
Ismet Pasha gave a cold reception, imply- 
ing that concessions to the allied view- 
point must be made. Thus the allied plan 
seemed on the road to acceptance. 

On Dec. 18 the stage was set for the full 
acceptance of the allied project, but un- 
expected difficulties arose; Ismet Pasha 
declined to accept the plans without im- 
portant modifications, calmly repudiating 
the agreements reached by the Turkish 
experts with those of the Allies. Ismet 
made it plain that in refusing approval he 
was influenced by his understanding that 
certain military clauses were to be intro- 
duced into the coming treaty which would 
materially reduce the Turkish Army; he 
therefore introduced new proposals, em- 
bracing Turkey’s right to fortify the north 
shore of the Sea of Marmora, and her 
claim to the Greek islands of Samothrace 
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and Lemnos; also a demand to maintain 
5,000 troops in Gallipoli. Not to be out- 
done, Tchitcherin immediately presented 
a new Russian plan, as drastic as all the 
previous Russian proposals, including the 
closing of the Straits to warships and forti- 
cation by the Turks. Lord Curzon was 
exasperated at this reopening of a matter 
considered closed, and declared bluntly 
that the allied plan would not be changed, 
and that the Turks must “take it or leave 
it.’ Confronted by a united allied front, 
the Turks capitulated, and final agree- 
ment on this perilous issue was reached 
on Dec. 20, when the allied proposals, a 
small treaty in themselves, were formally 
accepted by all parties concerned, with the 
exception of Tchitcherin and of Mr. Child, 
the American observer. The latter sent 
to all delegations a signed statement set- 
ting forth the disapproval by the United 
States of the main feature of the allied 
plan, viz., the setting up of an interna- 
tional Straits Commission, on the assump- 
tion that Turkey could not be trusted to 
carry out her agreements. This attempt 
at intervention proved vain. 

Two minor modifications to the allied 
plan were introduced at the desire of the 
Turks, one giving the Turks the right to 
discuss further guarantees for the defense 
of Constantinople and the other raising the 
query whether the demilitarized zone 
should be under the control or the super- 
vision of the Straits Commission. Though 
Ismet Pasha at the session of Dec. 23 took 
advantage of this first concession to de- 
mand guarantees for Constantinople and to 
insist on a garrison in Gallipoli, it was 
stated on Jan. 7 that the Straits settlement 
would go through as formulated, with the 
sole exception that the Turks would be 
allowed a small garrison on the Gallipoli 
peninsula. 

Thus at last one big problem seemed 
disposed of, after weeks of wrangling and 
uncertainty. The other question that 
seemed even more difficult to settle was 
that of the fate of the Christian minorities 
in Turkey. This momentous issue came up 
at the session of Dec. 12, when Lord 
Curzon presented the allied plan for pro- 
‘tection of the minorities in an eloquent 
speech, in which he depicted the sufferings 
of the Greeks and Armenians, and sol- 
emnly declared that the liberation of the 
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Turkish minorities was one of the war aims 
of the Allies and that the eyes of the 
whole world were on the Lausanne confer- 
ence, waiting to see that these solemn 
pledges were fulfilled. One of the condi- 
tions on which Eastern Thrace was ceded 
to Turkey, he pointed out, was that the 
Turks should give assurances for the pro- 
tection of these minorities. All the West- 
ern nations which possessed minorities— 
Rumania, Poland, Jugoslavia, Czechoslo- 
vakia, Austria, Hungary, Bulgaria—had 
given such pledges; Turkey should do no 
less. He further pointed out the economic 
loss to Turkey due to the exodus of some 
600,000 to 900,000 Christians from Turkey 
within the past three months—a loss, he 
declared, for which there was no parallel 
in history. He then announced that all the 
Turks in Greek territory outside Western 
Thrace would he returned to Turkey; this 
meant the repatriation of some 350,000 
Moslems. The 124,000 Turks in Western 
Thrace would be allowed to remain if the 
Turks allowed the Greeks in Constanti- 
nople to remain; otherwise the Turks of 
Western Thrace would be expelled. He 
also made a plea for the Assyrian Chris- 
tians of Kurdistan, and ended with an 
appeal for the Armenians, stressing their 
dispersed and miserable condition and 
their need of a homeland. 


Subsequently, at the same session, Am- 
bassador Child, speaking for America, 
strongly backed this general plea for the 
protection of the Christian minorities, de- 
claring that humanitarian interest was as 
much America’s right and duty as 
those of any other nation, and that it was 
unthinkable that the new Turkey should 
not base its aspirations to independence 
on a generous policy contributing to the 
safety and relief from suffering of man- 
kind. The people of America, he said. 
who had contributed large sums for Near 
Kast relief, asked no return other than the 
assurance that this conference should wipe 
out forever the causes of this waste of 
human life and human suffering. 


Mr. Child’s paper had been carefully 
prepared, but it failed utterly of effect ow- 
ing to the fact that Ismet Pasha had been 
given the floor following Lord Curzon’s 
speech, and the Turkish leader had ex- 
ploded a bombshell into the minorities dis- 
cussion by reading a long and amazing 
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document, consisting of a nexus of quota- 
tions from Western historians of the great- 
est eminence, and from a number of diplo- 
matic personages, all tending to show that 
Turkey, through the centuries, had been the 
victim of a malicious campaign of libel, 
which had finally erected a legend of atro- 
city against the Turks which was wholly 
undeserved. lis strongly documenied ex- 
position centred on these salient points: 
From the capture of Constantinople the 
Turks had lived in peace with the Chris- 
tians from 1774 on, whe Russia assumed 
the protection of Orthodox Christians in 
Turkey, Russia and other foreign nations 
had used this situation to work for the 
downfall of the Turkish Empire. The 
Turkish Christians, especially the Armenians, 
had always been the aggressors in every 
“ massacre ” for which Turkey alone received 
the blame. An Armenian society in Europe 
for many years worked to provoke these 
bloody attacks and counter-attacks, in order 
to give Russia a chance to attack Turkey. 
The situation had become worse after 1878, 
when the powers collectively undertook the 
protection of the Christians. The atrocity 
charges against the Turks were made up 
mainly of flagrant falsehood, which had been 
attested by high British and other diplomats 
in a position to know. The Armenians had 
brought their troubles on themselves by their 
anarchistic violence; the Jews, who had 
obeyed the law, had never had cause for 
complaint. The two main causes of trouble— 
interference of outside powers on the pretext 
of protection of the Christians, and the desire 
of these populations to secede from Turkish 
sovereignty—must be eliminated to secure 
peace. The League of Nations system was 
not acceptable, for the exploitation of the 
minorities for political purposes under a 
false cloak of humanitarianism would still 
continue. There were only two solutions— 
the expulsion of the minorities from Turkey, 
or trusting to Turkey’s good-will and sense 


of justice. (For full text, see page 749] 


In reply to this historic document, the 
first concentrated and official statement 
that Turkey has ever made to the atrocity 
charges of centuries, Lord Curzon main- 
tained that the allied demands for protec- 
tion must be met by the Turks, whose many 
quotations, he asserted, could be met by 
quotations on the other side. Ismet Pasha, 
however, remained unshaken, and at the 
afternoon session he spoke again, demand- 
ing that the Greek population of Anatolia 
he exchanged for the Turkish population 
in Macedonia, and that all external inter- 
ference be eliminated. To the Jugoslav 
delegate’s denial of the Turkish charges 
against Russia, he made no answer. As re- 


gards the right of the Greeks to remain in 
Constantinople, the Turks conceded this, 
but only on condition that the Greek Patri- 
arch at Constantinople and all his institu- 
tions must be deported, because of their 
hostile attitude and _ political intrigue 
against Turkey. 

At the session of Dec. 14 Lord Curzon 
again returned to the attack, and declared 
that the Turks must at least give the mi- 
nority assurances that the other new na- 
tions of Europe had given. To this Ismet 
Pasha finally consented, his consent in- 
cluding recognition of the authority of the 
League of Nations. This decision came 
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as a most agreeable surprise to the allied 
delegations, and did much to dispel the 
tenseness of the atmosphere. The Turks, 
however, remained firm in their determi- 
nation to expel the Supreme Greek Patri- 
arch from Constantinople. Ambassador 
Child again intervened on Dec. 16, when 
he made a strong protest against the 
Patriarch’s expulsion. The Turks refused 
to consider this decision under any cir- 
cumstances. The minorities problem was 
crowded into the background through the 
the rest of the month, though it was again 
discussed at the session of Dec. 23, just 
before the conference was adjourned over 
the Christmas holidays. The discussions, 
however, continued, with the net result 
that at the session of Jan. 10 Ismet Pasha 
announced that the Turks would agree to 
the Greek patriarchate remaining in Con- 
stantinople, but solely on condition that 
he be shorn of all administrative and 
civil functions. This final concession fol- 
lowed earnest appeals from the British, 
French, Rumanian and Greek delegates 
that the Patriarch be allowed to remain. 
The decision caused much joy in Greek 
circles. It-was understood that Meletios 
Metaxakis, the present Patriarch, will be 
asked to resign, in order that the way 
might be cleared to a completely new ré- 
gime. The way to this concession was 
paved by the return of Hassan Bey, a 
prominent member of the Turkish delega- 
tion who had been sent back to Angera for 
definite instructions, bearing authority to 
make concessions on this and other points. 
The full commission on minorities on this 
date accepted the principle of the exchange 
of populations, the Greeks in Anatolia and 
European Turkey, exclusive of Constanti- 
nople, to be exchanged for the Turks in 
Greece, except the 300,0C0 in Western 
Thrace, involving the uprooting of more 
than half a million people from their 
homes and social and econcmic life. The 
general exchange of populations was to be- 
gin in May. This result represented a vic- 
tory for the Turks, but they had paid for 
it with many concessions. 

One of these concessions was in refer- 
ence to the liberation of the Greek able- 
bodied males seized by the .Turkish army 
at the time of the Smyrna disaster and 
sent into the Anatolian interior to be set 
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Russian Foreign Minister, photo- 
graphed at Lausanne in the uniform 
of a General of the Soviet Army, 
which honorary rank was_ recently 
conferred on him 


to hard labor. The Turkish delegation on 
Jan. 12 agreed that these Greek labor 
gangs should all be freed and sent to 


- Greece immediately after the signing of 


the peace treaty. 

Another concession referred to the ques- 
tion of a general amnesty. At the session 
of Jan. 11 the Turks accepted the pro- 
posals for an amnesty, which should ap- 
ply to all subjects of Turkey, Christians 
or Moslems, for all political or military 
crimes committed during the last nine 
years. They insisted, however, that some 
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150 Turks who are held to have betrayed 
ihe Turkish Nation during the war should 
never return to Turkey. Greece agreed to 
grant amnesty to Turkish nationals with- 
out conditions. 

On one point the Turks remained firm, 
viz., the proposal that all Christiaris should 
be relieved of military service under the 
Turkish flag by paying an inddemnity. 
The Turkish delegation refused so em- 
phatically to consider this arrangement 
that the Allies yielded; and it was finally 
agreed that all Christian citizens of 
Turkey, including Armenians, should be 
subject to conscription. 

As regards the Armenians, they were 
virtually thrown overboard by the confer- 
ence, which contented itself with the 
minority pledges which the Turks had de- 
clared themselves ready to make, and the 
American scheme of obtaining an Arme- 
nian homeland was relegated to obscurity. 
To this project the Turks had been unalter- 
ably opposed from the very beginning. 
They had refused to attend the sessions 
at which the Armenians and Bulgarians 
had been permitted to present their plea 
(Dec. 26), and the Angora Government 
had sent by Hassan Bey strict instructions 
not to yield on this point, the Turkish 
view being that an Armenian homeland al- 
ready existed in the Soviet Armenian re- 
public,* and that the Armenians could live 
in peace in Turkey if they were willing to 
obey the law. Thus, after weeks of stormy 
negotiations, the Lausanne conference 
finally reached a settlement on this crucial 


- problem, and one which, if it did not sat- 


isfy all parties, represented compromise 
upon both sides. The allied feeling was 
one of relief, and belief that if new Turkey 
kept its promises, the way to peace and 
safety in the East was practically assured. 

The third Gordian knot which the con- 
ference was called upon to cut was the 
subject of capitulations, which proved to 
be fraught with extreme difficulty, threat- 
ening toward the end of the December 
sessions to break up the discussions com- 
pletely. Up to Jan. 3 there had been a 
virtual deadlock on this question, the Al- 
lies insisting on a special régime for for- 
*See the statement of the President of the 


Armenian Soviet Republic, published elsewhere 
in these pages. 


eign residents, and the Turks declaring 
that any system of laws and courts good 
enough for Turks was good enough for 
foreigners. On this point the Turks 
showed grim resolution, refusing to be 
moved from their inflexible stand that the 
capitulatory régime was an infringement 
of Turkish sovereignty which could not be 
continued. With this question went hand 
in hand the question of the disposition of 
Mosul, on which the Turks showed equal 
obstinacy. Mosul, by every historical and , 
ethnological right, they declared, belonged 


.to the Turks, and Turkey would not sign 


any peace treaty which assigned this ter- 
ritory to Great Britain. The British dele- 
gation announced on Jan. 11 that Mosui 
would never be given up by Great Britain, 
and intimated that a settlement of this 
issue would probably have to be made 
outside the conference. This left the ques- 
tion of capitulations the main large issue 
to be disposed of. 

On this question the Turks at the session 
of Jan. 12 showed a somewhat more con- 
ciliatory spirit. They were ready, they 
said, to employ foreign legal experts to 
redraft the Turkish legal code, in the hope 
that they would thus be able to satisfy the 
demands of the foreign Governments and 
eliminate the necessity for special tribu- 
nals for the trial of non-Turkish subjects. 
At a meeting of the conference dealing 
with the economic capitulations, however, 
the Turks refused to grant a further five- 
year exemption from taxes to foreign reli- 
gious, scholastic and charitable institutions 
in Turkey. The policy of equality of treat- 
ment must begin now, they declared. 
Backed by the instructions brought by 
Hassan Effendi from Angora, they re- 
sumed their intransigeant attitude on the 
capitulations, and the prospect for an 
agreement seemed far from bright. 

Pending a settlement of this thorny prob- 
lem, which to the Turks seemed vital to 
any principle of an independent State, the 
question of the Turkish tariff and the Otto- 
man debt was discussed, both privately and 
in public session. A meeting of the full 
Commission on Financial and Economic 
Affairs was summoned by the conference 
leaders on Jan. 13 to act on the report of 
the sub-commission concerning the Otto- 
man debt, war damages and the expenses of 
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the allied occupation of Turkey. The Turks 
again, from the allied viewpoint, blocked 
the way to peace by their attitude on these 
points. The sub-commission recommended 
that the Ottoman debt up to the time of 
the World War should be apportioned 
among the territories detached from Tur- 
key, such as Syria, Mesopotamia, the 
Kingdom of Hedjaz, Palestine and Alba- 
nia; but the Turks insisted that all debts 
incurred by Turkey during the war should 
also be apportioned among the so-called 
‘Succession States, on the ground that these 
debts had been incurred for the good of 
the whole empire. Lord Curzon declared 
that the point of departure should be the 
beginning of the war, and that the world 
would never support the Turks in their 
proposal to burden the new States with 
any of these costs. 

The question of war damage was brought 
up by M. Bompard, former French Ambas- 
sador to Constantinople, when it was seen 
that no progress was being made on war 


debts. The Turks accepted the principle 


of reciprocal responsibility, except so far 


as concerned the Greeks, but declared that 
the war damages must be considered a 
part of the question of war debts which, 
as they had already intimated, must be di- 
vided among the Succession States. Fur- 
thermore, Ismet Pasha categorically re- 
fused to admit Turkey’s responsibility for 
war damages arising from the allied occu- 
pation of Turkey, on the ground that that 
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occupation was unjust. “1 appeal to world 
opinion for support,” said Ismet Pasha in 
closing. The French delegate in reply 
stated that Turkey’s attitude seemed to 
make any agreement impossible, but in a 
spirit of conciliation he suggested that the 
sub-commission reconsider the question in 


the light of the Turks’ declarations. 


The consensus of allied opinion at the 
Glose of this session, the last recorded in 
these pages, was that the financial ques- 
tion seemed a hopeless tangle. The allied 
conference leaders, however, were proceed- 
ing on the assumption that the Turks would 
not risk a rupture, and that an eventual 
solution would be found, both as regards 
the financial clauses and the question of 
capitulations, with the exception, perhaps, 
of Mosul. On that assumption they were 
drafting the treaty in a first rough form, 
incorporating in it the agreements reached 
and all concessions subsequently made. It 
was hoped that the treaty would be ready 
to hand the Turks within a week, inclusive 
of further expected concessions by the 
Turks on the outstanding issues. What 
would happen if the Turks refused further 
concessions was not clearly apparent. The 
Turks declared that if this procedure were 
followed they would refuse to make an 
immediate reply, and would take the docu- 
ment back with them to Angora for the 
decision of their Government. This was 
the situation when these pages went to 
press. 





TURKEY DENOUNCES FIVE 
CENTURIES OF CALUMNY 


Ismet Pasha, head of the Turkish delegation at Lausanne, 
presents to the Near East conference and to the world 
Turkey's first official defense against the world wide charges 
of oppression and atrocity—Tezt of this historic document 


Of the many subjects that have been discussed and were still being dis- 
cussed by the Lausanne conference at the time these pages went to press, 
none has greater interest and none called forth more eloquence than that of 
the fate of the Christian minorities in Turkey. Lord Curzon at the session 
of Dec. 1 had already brought up this subject, in so far as it affected the 
Greek minorities, and had painted a black picture of the decimation of these 
majorities in recent years. His bitter words remained without result, Ismet 
Pasha insisting that the Greek populations must be banished completely from 
Turkish territory. On Dec. 6 the Turks, despite the intervention of the 
American observer, Ambassador Grew, still insisted that this exodus was 
necessary to preserve peace in Turkey. The debate widened at the sessions 
of Dec. 12, 13 and 14 into a discussion of the whole minorities issue. Lord 
Curzon at the session of Dec. 12 presented the allied demands for the pro- 
tection o f all minorities, alike Greek and Armenian: he repeated the 
charges of atrocities and massacres, solemnly warned the Turks that the 
eyes of the world were fixed upon the action to be taken in this regard, and 
that the allied powers were morally pledged to secure the minorities protec- 
tion. In reply Ismet Pasha, as the head of the Turkish delegation, presented 
on Dec. 12 the official Turkish reply to the charges of oppression and 
massacre, this being followed up on Dec. 13 by the Turkish counter-proposal 
drafted and presented by Riza Nura Bey, the Turkish Foreign Minister. 
Details of the ensuing debate will be found in the article on the Lausanne 
conference. The text of Ismet Pasha’s strongly documented exposition, the 
historical importance of which was unquestioned, was as follows: 


N order to furnish a correct solution of the 
problem of minorities in Turkey, it is nec- 
essary first to present a brief recapitulation 
of the history of the Ottoman Empire, as far as 
it bears on the treatment which has been ac- 
corded to elements differing in their religion and 
culture from those of the dominant nation. This 
objective examination will reveal in its full reality 
the pelicy followed in regard to minorities for 
several centuries; it will also show in what cir- 
cumstances they have prospered, and under 
what conditions their rights and even their very 
existence have been menaced. It goes without 
saying that the elimination of the factors which 
have served as obstacles to the full enjoyment 
of their rights, and the encouragement and de- 
velopment of the factors that have contributed 
to their happiness, afford the best solution that 
can be obtained. 
In the history of the Ottoman Empire, the 
question of minorities dates primarily from the 


day that Constantinople was captured by the 
Turks. Historians are agreed in stating that 
Mohammed the Conqueror accorded the fullest 
religious and administrative liberty to the com- 
munities of the conquered non-Moslem cities. 
“ After the taking of Constantinople,” writes a 
French publicist,* “the free exercise of worship 
was guaranteed to the leaders of differing faiths. 
At the order of the Sultan, a new Patriarch, 
George Scholarius, was chosen, to whom Mo- 
hammed II. said, in crowning him with the tiara: 
‘Be Patriarch, and may heaven protect thee. Un- 
der all conditions count on my friendship and 
exercise all the privileges possessed by thy pre- 
decessors. Mohammed had named as Armenian 
Patriarch Der Ovaghim, and had given him prac- 
tically unlimited power over his co-religionists.” 

Mr. Philip Marshall Brow, Professor of Inter- 
national Law at Princeton University, in referring 
sista ech aA RERNEERmenmaneaneaa ae 
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to the liberal policy of Mohammed II. in his 
work entitled “Foreigners in Turkey: Their 
Legal Status,” thus expresses himself: 


His idea was extremely simple. He planned 
to leave to the Greeks in the fullest meas- 
ure that was practically possible the free en- 
joyment of their own customs and laws un- 
der the responsible control of their Patriarch, 
who was io serve as their intermediary or 
ambassador at the Turkish court. In _ the 
course of the three days following his 
triumphal entry into the capital, Mohammed 
invited the fanatical priest Scholarius to oc- 
cupy the patriarchal throne. The Sultan 
himself in splendid official robes took part 
in the investiture of the new Patriarch, upon 
whom as the spiritual successor of the Greek 
Emperors he conferred the title, then ob- 
solete, of “ Millet Bachi” (Chief of the Na- 
tion). He also accorded to the Patriarch 
and his successors an almost unlimited juris- 
diction over the Greek Nation. Unfortunately, 
the original decree of Mohammed confirm- 
ing these extraordinary privileges has dis- 
appeared. However, several successive Sul- 
tans have tacitly reaffirmed it, and with the 
exception of some modifications, which were 
inevitable in the course of more than four 
centuries, these exceptional powers continue 
to be exercised by the Greek Patriarch, as 
well as by the leaders of other religious 
faiths who at a later date received the same 
concessions. * * * The essential fact is that 
the Turks at the very moment of a great 
trimumph recognized spontaneously and gen- 
erously the right of the conquered to gov- 
ern themselves according to their own laws 
and customs in matters held sacred by the 
Moslems, as well as in those that were not 
of vital importance to the State. It is evi- 
dent, then, that this tolerant policy was not 
in antagonism with either the spirit or the 
letter of Islam. In fact, it was in full har- 
mony with Moslem jurisprudence, and elo- 
quently refutes the universal reputation for 
intolerance so unjustly attributed to the 


Turks. 


It is this same striking tolerance which caused 
Voltaire to say: 

Let us go outside our little sphere and 
examine the rest of our globe. The Grand 
‘Turk governs in peace twenty peoples of 
different religious faiths; 200,000 Greeks 
live in security in Constantinople * * * 
Turkish annals make no mention of any re- 
volt attributable to any of these religious 
sects. Go into Judea, into Persia, into Tar- 
tary, and you will see there the same tol- 
erance and the same tranquillity. Under 
Selim, under other Sultans, especially under 
Suleiman, the Turks have taught to Chris- 
tians moderation in war and magnanimity 
In victory.” 

Thus the verdict of history demonstrates in- 





_.* Michelet: Histoire de France; chapter en- 
titled: ‘‘ Soleimann sauve la France.”’ 


contestably that the rights of minorities, which 
in the twentieth century are sought to be as- 
sured under the guarantee of the League of 
Nations, have been spontaneously accorded to the 
non-Moslem elements of the Ottoman Empire. 


Despite the maintenance of the rights of minor- 
ities, however, the cordial relations that have ex- 
isted between the Moslem communities, on the 
one hand, and the non-Moslem communities, on 
the other, have undergone successive alterations, 
especially since the beginning of the eighteenth 
century; the good understanding which had ex- 
isted up to that time began to give place to 
mutual distrust, and the baneful events that have 
resulted have brought much suffering both to 
the majority and to the minorities. 


These events owed their origin in the first 
place to external provocations, which had for 
their object preparation for the overthrow of a 
great empire, already sensibly weakened by the 
incessant attacks of hostile neighbors. 

It is known that Peter the Great had for a 
long time been resolved on the program by 
which his successors were to be guided in their 
dealings with Turkey. “Get as near as possible,” 
was his advice, “to Constantinople and India; 
he who will reign there will be the true sovereign 
of the world. Therefore stir up continual wars, 
sometimes against the Turk, sometimes against 
Persia; establish dockyards on the Black Sea 
so as to become ultimately its master. Interest 
the House of Austria in expelling the Turks 
from Europe, and neutralize her jealousy at see- 
ing us masters of Constantinople either by in- 
citing her to war with the old States of Europe, 
or by giving her a part of the spoils of victory, 
which we will retake from her later on.” 


In order to “stir up incessant wars against 
the Turks,” one of Russia’s best pretexts was 
intervention in the name of the Christian religion. 
This pretext, which was destined to play a most 
important role in the future relations of the two 
empires, found its support in the Treaty of 
Kutchuk Kainardja, concluded’ in 1774 between 
Abdul Hamid I. and Catherine II. The right 
to exercise protection over the vassal principal- 
ities of Moldavia and Wallachia which Russia 
obtained by virture of this treaty served her 
thenceforth as the ground for her pretension to 
assume the role of protector of all the orthodox 
Greek populations of the Ottoman Empire. 
“The community of race with the greater part of 
the Christians of the Balkans, community of re- 
ligion with all, and the rights recognized by the 
treaty gave Russia a moral prestige, a position 
as official protector which for a long time she 
put at the service of her ambitious plans for 
the control of the Straits.” 


The very liberality of the Ottoman Empire to- 
ward its non-Moslem subjects reacted upon 
itself. “The Christians hostile to the Ottoman 
State remained organized in corps of nations 
ready for revolt; they were officially protected 
by a great European State, enemy of the em- 
pire, and held in check only by international 
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law.”* “ The interpretation which the Czar (Alex- 
ander I.) gave to the Treaty of Kainardja encour- 
aged him to push his pretensions further and to 
pose as mediator between the Ottomans and the 
entire mass of their Christian subjects. He had, 
he believed, a mission to protect the latter, and 
at need to deliver them.” * 

All the insurrections which took place in the 
Balkans at different periods of the nineteenth 
century were incited by Czarist Russia. Without 
going back to the first attempts made by the 
Russians to stir up insurrections in Turkey, and 
refraining from dwelling for the moment upon 
the activities of Orlov,.the favorite of Catherine 
Il., which had for their object the uprising of 
the Greeks in the Morea, activities which cost 
so many innocent lives among both Moslem and 
Christian populations, notably the massacre of 
Misistra® and the reprisals which it provoked, it 
will suffice to commence with the Greek insur- 
rection of 1821. 


It is a notorious fact that the leaders of the 
Hellenic propaganda, as well as of the secret 
association called “ Hetairia Ton Philicon,’ were 
particularly favored by Russia. This association 
had as its object the establishment of “a union 
army composed not only of all the Greeks, but 
of all the Christians of the Ottoman Empire, to 
bring about the triumph of the Cross over the 
Crescent.’”® 


The Phanariot princes were overwhelmed 
with benefits by Alexander I. The ancient 
hospadar of Wallachia, Constantin *Ypsilanti, 
had taken refuge in Russia. Two of his 
sons, Alexander and Demetrius, who were 
to give the signal for the Greek revolution in 
1821, were his aides de camp. The Corfiote, 
Capo d’Itria, devoted like themselves to the 
emancipation of his country, was for the 
moment his favorite minister. The Czar nad 
not prevented this State official from accept- 
ing the presidency of the Philomuse Society,” 
a society which by the verdict of history 
dissimulated its political views under a 
purely literary program.® In addition he 
had permitted the Hetairia to establish its 
headquarters on Russian soil, and it was 





*Ch. Seignobos: Histoire politique de l’Eu- 
rope contemporaine, p. 589. 

* Lavisse et Rambaud: L’Histoire générale, 
Voki xX. Dp. 166. 
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5 ** In Morea the Mavromichalis and Benakis 
advised the Russians, in order to estabiish a 
stronghold for the insurrection, to capture 
Coron. The Allies did not even wait for this 
first step. All the Greek countries were on fire 
at once. Psaros organized the Spartan legions. 

‘* Reinforced by some hundreds of Russians 
under the orders of Barkov, they marched upon 
Misistra (Sparta). The Turks everywhere fled 
in terror, crying: ‘ They are not Greeks; they 
are Muscovites.’ In cases where the Russians 
were not able to restrain their savage allics of 
Maina, excesses were committed; at Misistra 
the city was pillaged, the inhabitants massa- 
ered and children thrown from the top of the 
minarets * * *’’ (Lavisse et Rambaud: Vol. 
VII., p. 493). 


6 Lavisse et Rambaud: Vol. X., p. 166. 
7 Lavisse et Rambaud: Vol. X., p. 167. 
8 Lavisse et Rambaud: Vol. X., p. 166. 





from Odessa, under the friendly eye of his 
police, that the Greek Skouphos, founder of 
this association, transmitted his orders to his 
leading helpers.° 

Alexander feigned to be ignorant of the 
existence of this association, which included 
some of his entourage in its personnel. But 
he was thoroughly familiar with it, and 
favored it to such a degree that at the end 
of 1816 Skouphos had been able without 
any interference to transfer the seat of his 
operations to Moscow.” 


To bring into bold relief the complicity of the 
Russian Empire in the Greek revolution, we 
cannot be better than to cite the following lines 
of M. Debidour: 


One could not doubt that the Czar and his 
Minister, Capo d’Istria, were the prime 
movers in the uprising that took place 
almost at the same moment in nearly the 
whole peninsula of the Balkans. One re- 
called that Russia had carried on for five 
years an open quarrel with the Porte on the 
subject of certain doubtful or disputed stipu- 
lations of the Treaty of Bucharest. It could 
not be ignored that the Greek Hetairia. had 
experienced a formidable development in 
Russia in these last years; the voyage that 
Capo d’Istria had made to the Ionian Isles 
in 1819 and the troubles that resulted were 
linked together; it was known also that 
emissaries of the Greek Nation had come 
nearly two years earlier to urge the Czar 
to appoint a chief, and to give him the 
signal for the insurrection. It was patent 
that Alexander Ypsilanti, Major General in 
the Russian service, who had gone to Kich- 
enev as early as the month of July, 1820, 
to organize his attack against the Ottoman 
Empire, had been able to leave St. Peters- 
burg and devote himself to his preparations 
for war only with the tacit assent of the 
Emperor. Besides, had he not written these 
significant lines in his first proclamation: 
“If some desperate Turks should invade your 
territory, fear nothing; for a great power 
is ready to punish their insolence”? To 
sum the matter up, it seemed apparent that, 
in the spirit of Machiavelli, Alexander had 
wished to profit by putting his hand on the 
Orient at the moment when the powers who 
were most interested in thwarting him were 


most preoccupied with the troubles of the 
Occident.** 


It is only too well known what troubles and 
massacres were caused by the activity of this 
revolutionary association under the command of 
Alexander Ypsilanti in the principalities of 
Thessaly, Morea, Macedonia, and so forth, and 
under the direction of leaders of local bands. 
In a work dedicated to Lord Curzon of Kedleston, 





® Lavisse et Rambaud: Vol. X., p. 167. 
10 Lavisse et Rambaud: Vol. X., p. 170. 


11 Debidour, Historie diplomatique de l’Eu- 
rope, Vol. I., p. 156. 
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an English historian, in describing among other 
uprisings that of Patras, makes this statement: 


This revolt, which soon spread through all 
the Morea, had a terrible character. It had 
for its end the entire destruction of Moslem 
populations and the confiscation of their 
goods. A popular song repeated in chorus 
ran: “Chase the Turks from the Morea; 
chase them from the entire world.” The 
Turks fled for refuge, some to Tripoli, others 
to adjoining fortified places.’* 


It is easy to establish that the same policy of 
Russian provocation was discernible in the in- 
surrections that took place in Bosnia and Bul- 
garia from 1849 to 1851,** as well as in those 
that occurred in Bosnia and Herzegovina in 1875. 
Especially as concerns the latter, it is fitting 
here to note the following testimony: 


The ancient brotherhood of Cyril and Me- 
thodius, previously dissolved by Nicholas, 
proposed to ameliorate the lot of the Chris- 
tians of the Orient and to liberate them. It 
had expended most of its funds in Bulgaria, 
Montenegro, Bosnia and Herzegovina; from 
its agents came money for churches, books 
and schools. In constant touch with consular 
officials, it had fully enlightened its protégés 
respecting the success of Russia at the Lon- 
don Conference and the revision of the 
Treaty of Paris. In short, when, in 1870, the 
Bulgarians, thanks to the intervention of 
Ignatiev, the Ambassador at Constantinople, 
had obtained the right of choosing an Exarch 
and of enjoying church autonomy, it had be- 
come evident to all the oppressed (?), that 
the Czar had recovered his power; ancient 
hopes were reawakened. At the end of 1874 
the activities of the Russian agents became 
more energetic because Austria, by signing 
commercial treaties with Serbia and Rumania 
without demanding from the Turkish Govern- 
ment the necessary legal ratifications, ap- 
peared to foreshadow a new policy, and 
seemed to be trying to gain the friendship of 
the young Balkan States to the detriment of 
Russian influence.™* 

It was the period ‘of Panslavism; many 
Russians, even the immediate entourage of 
the Czar, dreamed of the reunion of all the 
Slavs in the same empire. The first step was 
to be the annexation of the Slav States of the 
Balkans and the extension of Russian domi- 
nation over the greater part of the Balkan 
Peninsula; * * * while the Panslavist 
propaganda stirred up and supported agita- 
tion among the Christian population of 
Turkey, the Russian Ambassador at Con- 
stantinople, General Ignatiev, openly encour- 
aged all the enterprises, often indiscreet, of 
the emissaries of great Russia.** 


It is equally well known how Russia has taken 


——— 


12 Oscar Browning, History of the Modern 
World, p. 7S. 

18 Lavisse et Rambaud: Vol. XTI., p. 189. 

14 Lavisse et Rambaud: Vol. XII., p. 424. 


15 Collas, Hist. de ’Emp. Otto., p. 179. 
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an active part in these revolts, by placing at 
the service of the principality of Serbia one of 
her Generals, Tchernaiev, with many volunteers 
and Russian officers.” 


While the Czar and his Chancellor were 
seeking, in conjunction with the Austrian 
and German Governments, measures that 
would establish and assure peace, men, arms, 
munitions and more than twenty millions in 
money were sent from Russia into Serbia, 


Montenegro and the provinces below in- 
dicated.** 


The Bosnian insurrection did not fail of having 
its counterpart in Bulgaria, the more so because 
the intervention of the powers in favor of the 
insurgents had given the Bulgarians hope of the 
liberation that had been long since promised to 
them by the Russian agents. 


An insurrection also took place at Strelitza in 
April, 1875, provoking the Ottoman authorities 
to measures of repression which, thanks to a 
campaign of interested propaganda, were repre- 
sented te Europe under an entirely false aspect. 
The true import of these events, which furnished 
Mr. Gladstone the occasion for launching his 
celebrated campaign of “ bag and baggage” 
against the Turks, is given in the following 
lines of Sir Henry Layard, extracted from one 
of his dispatches to Lord Derby: 


The English people are not yet ready, per- 
haps, to endure hearing the truth about the 
events of last year; but it is my duty to 
state it to your Lordship. The marvelous 
cleverness displayed by Russia and_ her 
agents in misleading public opinion in Eng- 
land and elsewhere has been amply re- 
warded. It may still require some time to 
sift the true from the false; it will be too 
late when history shall have made that dis- 
crimination. The Porte has not had re- 
course to any efficacious means for present- 
ing its case to Europe. It has not utilized 
for this purpose either the press or com- 
petent agents. * * * A great propor- 
tion of the English public at this very mo- 
ment is probably under the impression thai 
the declarations upon which the first accusa- 
tions were made against Turkey were true: 
60,000 Christians violated or massacred; 
carts filled with human skulls; crowds of 
women burned in barns and other similar 
horrors. There are people, among whom 1! 
regret to say are Englishmen, who boast of 
having invented narratives with the design 
of discrediting, “writing down” Turkey, to 
which they have been instigated by one who 
is well known. The public in England will 
find difficulty in believing that the most ex- 
act and competent inquiries into the events 
that occurred last year in Bulgaria have now 
reduced the number of the dead to about 
3,500, including Turks who were in the first 
place assassinated by Christians. No im- 
partial person is able today to deny that an 
uprising of Christians planned by its leaders 


16 Lavisse et Rambaud: 
17 Lavisse et Rambaud: 
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to result in a general massacre of Moslems 
was projected, and that the insurrection was 
directed by Russians and Panslavist agents. 


The memoirs of Sir Henry Elliott, the British 
Ambassador at Constantinople, confirm these 
facts; they also attest that in the Bulgarian 
events the Christians have always been the ag- 
gressors; that they inflicted a dastardly massacre 
on the Zabtiehs, and burned Turkish villages; 
that it is not true that the Turks have punished 
the innocent and guilty without distinction; that 
although the British Ambassador was not quali 
fied to pass judgment upon the internal ad- 
ministration of a Turkish vilayet, Gladstone had 
not hesitated, for political purposes, from profit- 
ing by the occasion, as though indeed the revolt 
had happened on British soil, and the punishment 
of the guilty had devolved on him; and that, to 
conclude, he had not even once mentioned the 
fact that the Moslems had proceeded to reprisals 
only after they saw themselves menaced with 
extermination. 

If other statements regarding this pretended 
Turkish cruelty are desired, reference can be 
made to the reminiscences of Nelidov, Counselor 
to the Russian Embassy at Constantinople, pub- 
lished in the Revue des deux Mondes, issue of 
May 15, 1915: 


A powerful movement of public opinion 
in favor of the Christians developed in Eu- 
rope; foreign correspondents, even Ameri- 
cans, went to view upon the spot the havoc 
that had been committed and the evidence 
of the barbarous acts of the Turks. Serbia 
and Montenegro profited by the occasion to 
rise against Turkey and declare war; this 
action receiving the moral support of Rus- 
sian public opinion, which Slav committees 
kept in a ferment. General Ignatiev assisted 
the movement, hoping in this way to extricate 
himself from the situation in which he had 
been placed by the march of events in 
Turkey. I was at that time in sincere sym- 
pathy with his policy because I was con- 
vinced that everything that was stated was 
the truth. It was only later that I learned 
how much exaggeration there was, alike in the 
allegedly unanimous movement of Herzego- 
vina and in the reports of Turkish atrocities, 
and even in the impartial dispatches of the 
correspondent of The New York Herald, 
MacGahan, and United States Consul Schuy- 
ler, both of whom Ignatiev had sent into 
Bulgaria accompanied by Prince Tzeretlow, 
who influenced them in seeing and writing 
that which he wanted, or rather that which 
he had been ordered to impress upon them. 
He himself admitted this later. 


To bring to a close our historical review of 
the troubles which non-Moslem communities 
have experienced in their relations with Turkey 
since the beginning of the nineteenth century— 
troubles which had their origin, as we have 
seen, not in the intolerance or persecution of the 
Turks, but in political causes independent 
of the volition of Turkey, it remains for us to 
consider this regrettable Armenian question. 
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Up to the middle of the nineteenth century 
the Armenians had lived in peace and full lib- 
erty in Turkey. Sir Charles Wilson, in his 
article upon Armenia inthe Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica, speaking of the privileges accorded to the 
Patriarchate, admits that “this imperium in im- 
perio assured to the Armenians a_ recognized 
legal status, liberty of worship, possession of 
their churches and monasteries, the right to edu- 
cate their children as they chose and to manage 
matters of interest to their communities. Like- 
wise it aided in the formation of a community 
life which later on developed an intense desire 
for a national life. * * * By virtue of regula- 
ticns approved by the Sultan in 1862, the Pa- 
triarch remained the official representative of 
the community, but all real power passed into 
the hands of an ecclesiastical and lay council 
chosen by a representative Assembly composed 
of 140 members. The ‘Community,’ which did 
not include Catholics and Protestants, soon took 
the name of ‘Nation,’ community affairs as- 
sumed the character of national affairs, and the 
representatives were regarded as members of the 
National Assembly.” 

As a result of their correct and loyal attitude, 
the Armenians had gained the confidence of the 
Turks, who gave them important posts in the 
administration of the country. In fact they 
had obtained the sobriquet of “ Milleti Sadika,” 
loyal people, in contrast to the Greeks, whose 
turbulence during recent years had caused so 
much trouble to the Ottoman State.** 


Russia had already begun to perceive the in- 
sufficiency of her Greco-Slav clientéle, and 
wished to enlist the assistance of the hitherto 
loyal Armenian people, not only with a view to 
giving the coup de grace to Turkey, but also 
with the design of preparing a terrain propitious 
for her plans in the Oriental province of Asia 
Minor where Armenians existed in considerable 
numbers. Using as an intermediary the Cath- 
olicos of Elchiadzine (the supreme religious au- 
thority of the Armenians residing in Russia) 
she stirred up the Armenian intellectuals in Rus- 
sia to create an anti-Turkish feeling among their 
Russian and Ottoman compatriots. 


This project of long standing bore its first 
fruits in 1876, when the Patriarch Nerses Varza- 
kedian sent a delegation to the Russian general- 
issimo at San Stefano, to demand of him 
through an official petition the independence of 
the provinces of Asia Minor that were inhabited 
by Armenians, or at least the establishment of 
Russian control over those regions. It is true 
that the Treaty of Berlin and the Convention of 
Cyprus had deprived Russia of the pretense of 
exclusive protection which she had counted on 
heing able to base on the stipulations inserted 
in the Treaty of San Stefano relative to reforms 
in favor of the Armenians. But the fact that a 
collective protection was substituted for an ex- 
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18 “On the advent of Abdul Hamid to the 
Turkish throne, the condition of the Armenians 
was better than it had been at any time under 
the Osmanlis; but toward the end of the war of 
1877-78 the Armenian question came into promi- 
nence.”’ (Encyclopaedia Britannica.) 



































































clusively Russian protection did not the less en- 
courage the Armenians in furnishing incidents 
whose aim was to bring about the intervention 
of the great powers. This is the essential ele- 
ment that characterizes the whole Armenian in- 
surrectionary movement from the date of the 
Treaty of Berlin. Sir Charles Wilson says: 


Societies were formed at Tiflis and in sev- 
eral European capitals to promote the cir- 
culation of pamphlets and journals; secret 
associations like that of the Hintchak were 
created with revolutionary designs. An ac- 
live propaganda was carried on in Turkish 
Armenia by emissaries who strove to intro- 
duce arms and explosives, and to represent 
to Europe ordinary incidents of Turkish 
maladministration as terrible atrocities.’° 


The end sought to be gained by these Ar- 
menian revolutionary societies exhibits itself in 
all its hideous reality in a letter from Dr. Ham- 
lin, the founder and first President of Robert 
College at Constantinople. This letter, dated 
Dec. 23, 1893, and published in The Congrega- 
tionalist of Boston, read as follows: 

A very intelligent | Armenian, who 
speaks English as fluently and_ correct- 
ly as he does Armenian, and who is an 
eloquent defender of the revolution, assured 
me that they had strong hopes of preparing 
the way for Russia to enter into Asia Minor 
and take possession of that region. In re- 
sponse to the question how this was to be 
brought about, he said: “ These Hintchakist 
bands, organized in all parts of the empire, 
will await opportunities to kill the Turks 
and the Kurds and to burn their villages, 
after which they will take refuge in the 
mountains. Then the enraged Moslems will 
rise and fall upon the defenseless Armenians, 
and kill them with such savagery that Rus- 
sia, in the name of humanity and Christian 
civilization, will precipitate herself upon Tur- 
key and ‘invade the country.” When I called 
his attention to the fact that this plan was 
the most cruel and infernal that could be 
imagined, he calmly answered: “So it ap- 
pears, no doubt, to you, but the Armenians 
are determined to free themselves. Europe 
interested herself in the Bulgarian horrors 
and freed Bulgaria. Without doubt she will 
lend her ear to our appeal, which will con- 
sist of the cries and blood of millions of 
women and children.” *° 


The memorandum relating to the origin and 
tendencies of the Armenian movement which Sir 
P. Currie, British Ambassador to Constantinople, 
addressed to his Foreign Office in his dispatch 
of March 28, 1894, is still more edifying; section 
No. 3 of his report is literally as follows: 

The immediate purpose of the revolution- 
aries has been to instigate disorders, to draw 
upon themselves inhuman reprisals, and thus 
provoke the intervention of the powers in 





1° Sir Charles Wilson, Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica. 


*0 Blue Book, No. 6 (1896), p. 39. 
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the name of humanity. That is the reason 
why they have chosen for their operations 
not the districts where the Armenians are 
most numerous, but localities where the Mos- 
lem population, compared to the Armenian, 
was in an overwhelming majority.”* 


The report (under date of Jan. 28, 1895) ot 


Mr. Graves, the British Consul at Erzerum, is 
equally interesting. In enumerating the different 
Armenian parties, he says: 


A moderate liberal party, comprising the 
majority of merchants, members of the pro- 
fessions, school teachers and the better part 
of the high clergy, has views which, although 
too liberal to permit them to be really con- 
tented with the situation of the Christians 
under Ottoman domination, cannot really be 
called disloyal. They are in general con- 
vinced not only of the material impossibility 
of the constitution of an independent Ar- 
menia, but also of the danger of the ultimate 
denationalization that would probably befall 
them in the event of annexation by Russia. 
Therefore they wish to avoid hastening a vio- 
lent solution of the Armenian question and 
desire to maintain the Armenian element as 
it is, while consolidating and developing the 
Church and the national schools, which enjoy 
a greater liberty under Ottoman sovereignty 
than they would under Russian domination. 
Accordingly they base their hopes for the 
future on the administrative reforms that 
have been promised so often by the Porte. 

A small but active revolutionary party is 
only slightly represented in the interior of 
the Turkish Empire, since it is in great part 
composed of young Armenians who have 
studied abroad and have permitted themselves 
to be influenced by Socialist or nihilist 
propaganda; this group, to which may be 
added some refugees or political exiles, in- 
cludes a certain number of the most fiery 
agitators among the Armenians in Turkey, 
who are indefatigable in assisting their com- 
rades outside the empire to realize their 
projects. The most outspoken organ of this 
party is the periodical Hintchak, published 
first at Geneva and afterward at Athens by 
a group of organizers to whom may be at- 
tributed all the Armenian troubles of recent 
years, and who in general bear the appella- 
tion of the Hintchakist Group. Their pur- 
pose, openly pursued, is to create an im- 
pression of widespread discontent wholly out 
of proportion to their numbers and_in- 
fluence; to provoke reprisals on the part of 
the Turkish Government and people in such 
a way as to draw the attention of the powers 
to the imaginary grievances of the Armenian 
people and the necessity of remedying them. 
In this, it must be admitted, they have been 
aided by the action of the Turkish authorities 
in the provinces chiefly affected. Their 
policy seems to be simply to destroy everything. 
and if they can only overturn the existing 
régime they give little thought to what will 
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replace it; at least I do not know that they 
have formed any plan whatever regarding a 
future Government. 


An attentive examination of the facts has 
led me to the conclusion that the events of 
the last six months, coming at the end of a 
period of increasing maladministration, have 
effected a complete change in Armenian 
opinion. 

Let us refer in the first place to the 
Hintchakist Group. It may be concluded 
that it is satisfied with the result of its agi- 
tation; its principal object, which was to at- 
tract the attention of Europe, has been ob- 
tained, whether as the result of its own 
machinations or the faults of Turkish func- 
tionaries; it would be much more advan- 
tageous, then, for all concerned if they would 
desist from further agitation, which has little 
or no raison d’étre, and will serve only to 
justify the severity of the Government.” 


Unfortunately these agitations and _ provoca- 
tions did not cease; everywhere Moslems were 
raassacred with no other purpose than to pro- 
voke massacre of the Armenians; the agitators 
met with no disapprobation in the capitals of 
Europe where their committees laid their crim- 
inal plans. We note further that a year later 
English Consuls complained to their Government 
of the misdeeds of the revolutionaries. 

In a dispatch of March 4, 1896, which Mr. 
Williams addressed to Sir P. Currie, he sent to 
him a manifesto published a short time before 
by the Tachnak revolutionary party. The Brit- 
ish Vice Consul at Van stated among other 
things: 

This society comprises in Van nearly 400 
members, who, in conjunction with the Hint- 
chakists, who do not number more than fifty, 
terrorize their fellows-citizens, and by their 
outrages and mad actions stir up the Moslera 
population and paralyze all the efforts put 
forth to apply reforms. I am firmly con- 
vinced that if one were able to control them 
or even by force to make them abate their 
violence, one of the greatest menaces to the 
security of this district and probably to that 
of all Anatolia as well would be removed. 1 
have explained to the Armenian Bishop of 
this city the danger that existed of alienat- 
ing the sympathy of Europe, and urged: upon 
him that policy as well as duty should 
prompt him to use all his influence to hold 
these anarchists in leash. Since our conver- 
sation I note that he has done his best, and 
as the greater part of the Armenian popula- 
tion disapprove of these agitators, I have 
hope for the future. The more I examine 
the events that have occurred in this vilayet 
and its actual condition, the more clearly I 
see that the criminal acts of these societies 
are largely responsible for the terrible events 
that have taken place here and in the whole 
of Anatolia. * * *=™ 





22 Blue Book, No. 6 (1894), pp. 222-225. 
23 Blue Book, No. 8 (1896), p. 108. 





Europe, without seeking to suppress the Ar- 
menian headquarters of agitation which cost the 
blood of innumerable innocent people, took 
upon itself the task of introducing reforms in 
Turkey. Indeed “on May 11, 1895, the three 
powers presented to the Sultan a complicated 
plan of reforms which was framed rather with 
the purpose of increasing than of diminishing 
the difficulties involved in the administration of 
Armenia * * * But it was the only plan to 
which Russia was willing to give: her adher- 


ence.” ** 


The responsibility for all the calamities to 
which the Armenian element in the Ottoman 
Empire has been exposed falls upon its own 
actions, the Turkish Government and _ people 
having in all cases and without exception re- 
sorted to measures of repression and reprisal only 
after their patience has been exhausted. 

The events at Adana in 1909 and the suc- 
cessive insurrections in most of the Turkish 
provinces at the beginning of the World War, 
constitute the sad continuation of the same 
tragedy. 

It results from these facts and the preceding 
evidence that the Turks have never transgressed 
the rights of non-Moslem elements as long as 
these elements have not abused the generosity 
of the country in which they have lived com- 
fortably for centuries. The example .of the 
Jewish community, which up to the present time 
has never had to complain of any inhuman act 
on the part of the Turkish Government or peo- 
ple, suffices to demonstrate that the fault for 
what has happened rests entirely upon ihem- 
selves. 

General Mayewsky, Consul General of Russia 
ai Van, in a secret report made to the Russian 
Staff, makes the following declaration: 

The responsibility for the insurrections 
breaking out from time to time in the Orient 
has always been cast upon the Turks, and 
in part on the Ottoman Government. * * * 
The truth of the matter, however, is that 
these revolts do not proceed from any acts 
of oppression on the part of the Turks, 
but from the too liberal attitude of the 
Sublime Porte in matters of religion and 
nationality. The Turks have never inter- 
fered in matters of this kind affecting the 
peoples under their rule. Schools and 
Christian Churches have never had to sub- 
mit to any control. This system of govern- 
ment has permitted an excessive develop- 
ment of religious and nationalistic senti- 
ments among the non-Moslem communities. 
The idea of fomenting disorders at any cost 
with a view to provoking the intervention 
of Europe is never absent from the thought 
of the Christians of Turkey. And this is 
very natural, for the example of the lib- 
erated Greeks, Rumanians, Serbs and Bul- 
garians stands as a proof of the efficacy 
of the idea. 


A more important avowal is furnished by M. 





_ 74 Sir Charles Wilson, Encyclopaedia Britan- 
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Chedo Myatovitch, former Minister of Serbia to 
London and Constantinople. Writing in the 
Asiatic Quarterly (October, 1913) after Serbia 
had realized her “aspirations,” as far as Turkey 
was concerned, he said: 

It must be admitted that it is political in- 
terest which has caused us. (the nations of 
the Balkans), to describe the Turks as cruel 
Asiatic tyrants, unamenable to European civ- 
ilization. An impartial history would show 
that the Turks are rather Europeans than 
Asiatics and that they are not cruel tyrants, 
but a nation that loves justice and free- 
dom and that possesses virtues and qualities 
deserving of recognition and respect. 


We wish to cite as our last testimonial that 
of M. Politis, former Minister of Foreign Af- 
fairs in the Venizelos Cabinet and delegate of 
the Greek Government at the Peace Conference. 
M. Politis, in an article which appeared in the 
January, 1914, issue of the International Politi- 
cal Review, declares in discussing the Greeks in 
Turkey: “Under no foreign domination have 
their interests (that is, those of the Greeks in 
Turkey) received protection equal to that offered 
by the Turkish régime.” 

History then teaches us not to lose sight in 
the question of minorities of two principal fac- 
tors: (1) The political factor of an external 
character, consisting of the desire cherished by 
certain powers to intervene in the internal af- 
fairs of a country under the pretext of pro- 
tecting minorities, such intervention — being 
brought into being by preliminary provocations 
and the fomentation of disorders; (2) The 
political factor of an internal nature, namely, 
the desire of minorities thus encouraged to free 
themselves in order to establish independent 
States. 

The sufferings of minorities in Turkey having 
been caused by these two factors, ic goes with- 
out saying that the amelioration of their lot, in 
so far as this might really be desired by the 
allied powers, would depend absolutely on the 
neutralization of the action of these same factors. 


As regards the first point, it must perforce be 
admitted that minorities ought above all to be 
deprived of all political protection except that 
which is guaranteed them by the laws of the 
country. As M. Clemenceau has justly remarked, 
apropos of the guarantee by the powers of the 
rights of minorities: “Experience has shown 
that this arrangement could not be put inte 
practical operation, and that this system of con- 
ferring on the great powers, be it individually 
or in group, the right of intervening in the in- 
ternal constitution of the States in question, 
was open to the charge that the intervention 
might be used to further purely political ends.”*° 

Despite the opinion of the French statesman, 
the actual organization of the League of Nations 
does not seem to be of a nature to avoid this 
serious error. In fact, though the subsequent 
examination of questions concerning minorities 





* Letter of M. Clemenceau, then President 
of the Versailles conference, addressed to M. 
Paderewski on June 24, 1919, at the time when 
the signing of the Peace Treaty was deferred. 


is to be referred to the Court of International 
Justice, as each member of the Council of the 
League of Nations has the power of raising these 
questions, nothing would hinder the powers who 
had designs on Turkey from stirring up minori- 
ties secretly, and profiting as formerly from the 
resulting troubles to provoke the intervention of 
the League. 


What is more, the elimination of official in- 
tervention would still fail of effect in rendering 
certain minorities inaccessible to external prov- 
ocations. The last campaign of devastation and 
carnage, attended by all sorts of abominable 
crimes, has given evidence of the aggressive de- 
signs of the Hellenic State upon Turkish Asia 
Minor. 

Can the enlightened conscience of civilized 
peoples consent to a solution that would be the 
source of difficulties without number? Can it 
leave Moslem or Christian populations to tear 
each other to pieces simply for the benefit ot 
political interests, to the great detriment of the 
tranquillity of the world? The exclusion of this 
element of provocation would be possible in the 
first place only by rendering the non-Moslems 
of Turkey inaccessible to external agitations. 
To achieve this end, the most thorough and 
humane remedy would consist in an exchange 
of populations, the Christians of Turkey for the 
Moslems of neighboring countries, particularly 
those of Greece, who, like the Turks of the 
Morea and Thessaly, find themselves condemned 
to certain extermination. The exchange of popu- 
lations effected by virtue of the agreement con- 
cluded between Turkey and Bulgaria on Nov. 
15, 1913, at Adrianople, as well as the conversa- 
tions undertaken with the same object between 
Turkey and Greece in 1914, form valuable prec- 
edents which deserve to be followed in_ this 
matter. 


Regarding the internal political factor, namely, 
the natural desire of minorities to gain their 
freedom, this is the place to state that the Otto- 
man Empire, reduced to provinces essentially 
Turkish, no longer contains any minority that 
is able to form an independent State. Pending 
the time when the principle of nationalities 
should receive everywhere an equal application, 
it might, perhaps, have been possible to justify 
the separatist movements having as their pur- 
pose the liberation of parts of the Ottoman Em- 
pire containing a sufficiently large number of 
non-Turkish inhabitants. The situation today is 
entirely different. Just as the Greeks settled at 
Marseilles could not reasonably think of creating 
an independent Greek State or annexing it to 
their capital, so the Greeks or Armenians in 
Turkey would have no right to wish the same 
thing in regard to Turkey. The Turkish State, 
conscious of its right of self-preservation, will 
not hesitate to act in the same manner as any 
other independent State against any attacks upon 
its existence. 

Should not the material impossibility of creat- 
ing a separate Government prompt those minor- 
ities not included in the application of the 
measures of reciprocal exchange not to depart 
from the path marked out for them by wisdom, 
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as well as by the most irrefutable logic? The 
Hellenic Greeks who were exchanged for the 
Moslems of Greece would respond to that ques- 
tion in the affirmative. In reality, as far as the 
Armenians are concerned, the friendly and 
neighborly relations consolidated by the treaties 
between Turkey and Armenia exclude the possi- 
bility of any provocation whatever on the part 
of the Armenian State. On the other hand, 
those of the Armenian element who decide to 
remain in Turkey have already had to realize the 
necessity of living as good citizens. As regards 
the Jewish community, the spirit of loyalty 
wltich they have always manifested toward the 
Turkish Government justifies the presumption 
that they will continue to collaborate peacefully 
with their Turkish fellow-citizens in the upbuild- 
ing and for the prosperity of the country. 

To summarize, the delegates of the Grand Na- 


tional Assembly of Turkey present these con- 
clusions: 

1. That the amelioration of the lot of minori- 
ties in Turkey depends, above everything else, on 
the exclusion of every kind of foreign interven- 
tion, and of every possibility of provocation com- 
ing from without. 

2. That this end can be attained only by pro- 
ceeding, before anything else, to an exchange of 
the populations of certain Turkish and Grecian 
districts of Turkey. 

3. That the best guarantees for the security 
and fuli development of minorities that remain 
outside the application of measures of reciprocal 
exchange, would be those furnished by the laws 
of the country, as well as by the liberal policy 
of Turkey toward all communities whose mem- 
bers do not swerve from their duties as Turkish 
citizens. 


BRITISH POST OFFICES IN CHINA CLOSED 


N accordance with the terms of the 

Washington agreement with China, all 
the British Post Offices which were in 
operation in that country were closed on 
Nov. 30, 1922. Not the least curious part 
of the remarkable record of these offices 
was that their existence was never sanc- 
tioned by treaty, but was a foreign growth 
without any approval of the country in 
which they were established. At the same 
time the British Post Offices were an in- 
spiration and example to China for the 
creation of a postal system of its own. 

When Lord Napier arrived in Canton 
in 1834 he organized the first British Post 
Office, while Sir Henry Pottinger opened 
an office at Hongkong in 1842. Next, the 
Peninsular and Oriental Steam Navigation 
Company organized its mail service. By 
1861 the British and other diplomatic offi- 


cials in China had become dissatisfied with 
the irregular mail deliveries, and when 
Europeans began to move northward they 
took steps to organize their own land ser- 
vices, mostly by special couriers. - The 
customs soon took over the work, and from 
the quasi-postal department at Tientsin the 
British Post Office system in China was 
evolved. 

The Chinese Post Office began with a 
Government courier service and native 
posting agencies in 1897, under the man- 
agement of the Maritime Customs. The 
control gradually passed to the Imperial 
Post Office, and by an edict in 1906 to 
the Ministry of Communications. Despite 
the backwardness of China in many re- 
spects, the country now has a well-devel- 
oped postal system, so that there is no 
longer any reason for foreign nations to 
maintain Post Offices of their own. 















ANGORA AND THE TURKS 


By ARTHUR TREMAINE CHESTER 


Views of the son of Rear Admiral Colby M. Chester, on the 


basis of many years’ residence in Constantinople, of the Turkey 


Y first visit to Angora was to me a 
M memorial occasion. Our party 
had driven from Ineboli over a 
herve-racking road cut in the mountainside, 
with twists, turns, ruts and mud ditches 
hbeggaring description. After a complete 
breakdown, we finally reached Angora 
after dark. 


The following day the city stretched 
before us, and it was apparent that neither 
its size nor its attractiveness had made it 
the temporary capital of Turkey. One can 
understand why it was selected for housing 
the Government only by referring to the 
map. It is central, and, while near enough 
to the war in progyess at that time, it was 
comparatively safe from attack, as the Sa- 
karia River and desert of Touz-Tchul gave 
it a natural and formidable line of de- 
fense. 

Back of the city and overshadowing it is 
a hill from 200 to 300 feet high, sur- 
mounted by an old Turkish fort covering 
twenty or twenty-five acres of ground. 
The interior is completely filled with a 
mass of houses separated by narrow alleys. 
On the side of the hill facing the city is 
the burned section usually found in Turk- 
ish cities and villages, the disastrous fire, in 
this case, having occurred four years ago. 
Beyond this and on the gradual slope into 
the plain below the main part of Angora is 
situated. The railway is located on the 
other side of the low land from the city, 
and is about three-quarters of a mile dis- 
tant. 

We visited the fort the first day, and, in 
spite of the fact being mentioned in the 
euidebooks, were surprised to see through- 
out its construction old Roman blocks of 
marble and granite, many of them faced 
with statues, carvings and inscriptions. The 
first impression was one of disgust that 
old Roman buildings or ruins had been 
demolished for fort construction, but in 





of today—aA spirited defense of the Turks against charge of atrocities 


those days the urgent necessity of self- 
preservation may have made it obligatory. 
As I looked at it with this thought in mind, 
I seemed to feel that the old fort symbol- 
ized the spirit of Turkey since the armi- 
stice, a spirit which has subordinated and 
sacrificed all—wealth, ease, beauty, even 
life itself—to the all-absorbing and imper- 
ative necessity of defending homes and 
country against the invader. 

For a few minutes, as I stood there, I 
considered myself a Turk and reviewed 
the wrongs that had been perpetrated upon 
my country since throwing off the yoke of 
absolutism in 1908, with less bloodshed 
and more self-restraint than the history of 
any other country has recorded. I remem- 
bered Italy’s unprovoked attack upon us 
in Tripoli. 

I saw the Balkan States, greedy for ex- 
pansion, take advantage of our army’s ab- 
sence in Tripoli and make an unwarranted 
invasion of our western territory. I saw 
our successful counter-attack, when troops 
could be withdrawn from the South, and 
the sacred city of Adrianople and our 
Turkish people rescued from subjection. 
I pictured our efforts to keep from being 
involved in the great war and our being 
forced in on the side of Germany, not by 
the hopes of territorial expansion that 
animated the others, but by the sure 
knowledge that my country would be the 
fruit of victory in case the Allies won. 
This was not guess work, as has been sub- 
sequently proved. I remembered the col- 
lapse of Germany, and the great joy that 
went through our country when Wilson in- 
sisted on the principle of self-determina- 
tion at the Versailles conference, as this 
was all we had been fighting for. Then 
our despair when, in spite of this princi- 
ple, we found ourselves cut up to satisfy 
the greed of the Allies. We were to be a 
subject race and exploited by nations who 
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throughout their histories had adminis- 
tered subject peoples, for their own selfish 
ends. I saw the cringing subserviences of 
our Sultan and Ministry in Constantinople, 
and their acceptance of terms that en- 
slaved millions of people whom they were 
supposed to represent; the collection of a 
few patriots in Sivas to repudiate such ac- 
tion, the arrival of Mustapha Kemal, 
after leaving Constantinople for Anatolia 
by a ruse, the organization of the National 
Government and the army, and the pa- 
triots leaving comfortable houses in Con- 
stantinople for an easy life in Europe to 
join the great movement for freedom. 


I saw the new Government raise money 
where apparently none existed, suppress 
lawlessness without means of modern com- 
munication, when every mountain (and 
mountains cover most of Anatclia) was a 
refuge, inspire old men and women to do 
young men’s work and equip an army and 
build up a marvelous artillery corps 
where, for a long time, the greater part of 
the guns used were dismantled and obso- 
lete ordnance, our army equipment having 
been taken by the Allies. This with no 
factories and only country blacksmith 
shop equipment. 

As I came down the hill I was an 
American again, but I was filled with re- 
sentment for the way the Turks had been 
misjudged, misrepresented and unjustly 
treated, and felt the greatest admiration 
for what they had accomplished against 
staggering odds. 


A Stronc GOVERNMENT 


My work brought me in contact with the 
different officials of the Government. | 
wish some of the broad-minded people in 
America could meet personally and have 
a heart-to-heart talk with those at the head 
of the Nationalist Government. A country 
may be fairly well judged by the class of 
people it elects to govern it, and, if so, 
Turkey stands high among the nations. 

Turkish Deputies are paid $120 a month 
and Cabinet officers get $150; so these 
men, who have given up their persona! af- 
fairs and comfortable homes, are not an.- 
mated by mercenary motives in accepting 
positions under the Government. Raouf 
Bey, the Premier, a naval officer by pre- 
fession, has lived in America and England, 


and, besides being a man of broad ideas 
and energetic and patriotic character, has a 
remarkable personality. I have never 
heard any one, no matter what his nation- 
ality, say a word of criticism about him. 
Feizi Bey, the Minister of Public Works, 
with whom I have been thrown more inti- 
mately than the rest, is a man who weuld 
stand out prominently in any ceumry and 
any company. He has negiected large per- 
sonal interests to work for his country, is 
keen, extremely human and has.a rare per- 
sonal magnetism. Adnan Bey, Vice Presi- 
dent of the Angora Parliament and _ prac- 
tically head of that body, as Mustapha 
Kemal Pasha only takes the active Presi- 
dency on special occasions, is exception- 
ally well fitted for such a position. His 
quiet, even temper harmonizes the differ- 
ent elements of Parliament. Although in 
poor health, he sticks to his post where an 
ordinary man, less patriotic, would leave 
for a more healthful climate. His wife, 
Halidé Edib Hanoum, is a graduate of the 
American College in Constantinople an1 
the leading woman in Turkey. Betweer 
them they have a marked influence for 
good in their country. 


In this vein I could continue down the 
list. There is not a weak link in the chain. 
These men work together harmoniously 
and patriotically with two cardinal aims—- 
first, that the Turks shall be ruled by the 
Turks, and second, that their country shall 
prosper by every modern and progressive 
means cbtainable. The first they have 
practically accomplished, against the 
greatest odds imaginable, and the second 
they will accomplish in just as decisive a 
manner 

It is remarkable that Turkey, of all the 
nations on both sides of the struggle that 
were down to the bitter end of their re- 
sources during the World War and as a 
result of it, was the only one to withstand 
the temptation to issue unsecured paper 
money. The Nationalists had the power 
and every excuse for doing so, more than 
any other country, due to their dire need 
of money, facing an invading nation 
backed by all the power of England. They 
did not issue one pound in Anatolia, and 
the finances of the country are just as they 
were when the armistice was signed. Econ- 
omists consider this result, under the cir- 
cumstances, as almost unparalleled. 
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The ruined City of Alasher, in Asia Minor, after the Greek retreat. 


Two weeks after our arrival Mustapha 
Kemal Pasha returned to the capital for 
the first time since the Greeks’ disastrous 


defeat. He alone had promised the ejec- 
tion of the enemy. Many of the National- 
ist Deputies were skeptical, though they 
hoped that the Greeks would be driven 
back to Smyrna. By his personality and 
perfect faith that right would win, Musta- 
pha Kemal carried the weaker characters 
with him. He returned triumphant. Three 


temporary triumphal arches were erected 
over the road from the station to the Par- 
liament Building. An automobile was 
ready to carry him the three-quarters of a 
mile he had to travel, but, refusing the 
conveyance, he walked up the road, sur- 
rounded by the Cabinet and the Parlia- 
ment’s reception committee and followed 
by a mob of delirious admirers. 

I stood on the edge of the Parliament 
grounds and watched the slow-moving 











mass coming from the station with Mus- 
tapha Kemal hardly discernable from the 
rest, saluting the enthusiastic crowds that 
lined both sides of the road. As they slow- 
ly approached I tried to picture his 
thoughts. The recent victory was due to 
his inspiration, and he was returning after 
fulfilling his promises. Would he, as his- 
tory has recorded im the case of most of 
the great conquerors, with a great trained 
army back of him, take unto himself the 
powers of a dictator, or let Turkey retain a 
constitutional Government? I answered 
my own question subsequently. 

Two days later Kemal Pasha made his 
report to the Parliament personally. I 
was fortunate in obtaining a front seat in 
the gallery. For the first time I saw the 
Great National Assembly of Turkey. The 
assembly room is so relatively small that 
the Deputies must crowd three on a seat 
designed to accommodate two, in order to 
permit the attendance of all. 

Regular parliamentary business was 
carried on under the chairmanship of Ad- 
nan Bey. During the proceedings Musta- 
pha Kemal Pasha came in quietly and 
squeezed into a seat with two other Depu- 
ties in the rear. Routine business having 
been finished, Kemal Pasha’s report was 
announced. Every one stood as he made 
his way through the narrow aisle to the 
speakers’ platform, below and in front of 
the Chairman’s desk perched six or eight 
feet above the floor level. 


A GREAT PERSONALITY 


Unfortunately, I could not understand 
Turkish, and only scraps here and there 
were translated to me. My time, therefore, 
was spent in studying the man himself. 
Although a Marshal and the ranking offi- 
cer in Turkey, he wears the ordinary kal- 
pak used throughout Turkey, while 
many of his subordinates have quite elab- 
orate head coverings. His uniform is the 
simplest imaginable, and the only insignia 
of any kind is a piece of maroon velvet two 
inches square, sewed on the two corners of 
his collar and surrounded by a narrow 
gold band with a small star in the centre. 
In appearance he is tall, probably six 
feet, well proportioned, lithe and active. 
He is only 37, and from the platform 
he looked younger. His hair is light, 
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as is also his close-trimmed mustache. 
Every line of his face denotes strength. 
When he is animated his eyes flash fire. 
His hands are almost as delicately chiseled 
as those of a woman, and he uses them 
with exceptional grace. The Turk in his 
gestures observes a mean between the cal- 
isthenic motions of the Latin races and the 
utter lack of gesture of the average Amer- 
ican. Kemal Pasha has the ability to ex- 
press a shade of meaning by a simple 
motion of his hand better than any one I 
have ever seen. 


The victorious leader started his speech 
by thanking Parliament for its support of 
the army and himself. He had promised 
that the Greeks would be forced out of 
Anatolia, and this had been accomplished. 
He regretted the blood that had been shed, 
and to avoid it he had used every means 
known to diplomacy to stop the war, but 
all his efforts had been misconstrued by 
the enemy as signs of weakness. He gave 
the whole credit for the plan of campaign 
to his Chief of Staff, Feizi Pasha, and his 
praise for the army and its officers was 
unstinted. With great emotion he described 
the spirit that animated the officers and 
men, citing the case of his devoted friend, 
Colonel Rechad Bey. It seems that Rechad 
Bey was assigned to take a certain hill in 
the action against the Greeks, and at the 
time this was scheduled to be accomplished 
Mustapha Kemal called him on the tele- 
phone to learn of his progress. He replied 
that the hill had not been taken, as he had 
not received the expected support of the 
artillery, but that he would take it within 
half an hour. At the end of that time 
Kemal Pasha again called up, and a note, 
written a few minutes before by Rechad 
Bey, was read to him. The note stated that 
as he had been unable to keep his promise 
by taking the hill in half an hour he con- 
sidered it necessary to kill himself. Rechad 
Bey had shot himself immediately after 
signing the note. The Pasha then de- 
scribed in detail the plan and progress of 
the campaign, referring constantly to maps 
in front of him. 


All this was enunciated in a quiet, clear, 
penetrating voice. Toward the end, as he 
suggested plans and hopes for the future, 
his true oratorical powers became evident, 
and the personality that had made him one 
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Typical scene of ruin and devastation after the Greek retreat in Asia Minor 


of the leading characters of the present day 
was inspiring, even to those of us who 
could not understand the words he uttered. 
At the close, and at his suggestion, every 
one arose and, in unison, a solemn prayer 
for the dead was raised to Allah. I left 
Parliament assured that Turkey had at 
last developed a leader in every sense of 
the word, and that her Constitution was a3 
safe in his hands as ours was in those of 
Lincoln. 


A few days later Soubhy Zia Bey and I 
had an hour and a half joint meeting with 
Mustapha Kemal Pasha and Youssouf 
Kemal Bey. I cannot give the details or 
even the purport of our discourse, except 
to say that the Turkish Government wants 
America to know Turkey and the Turks 
as they really are, and not as represented 
by those who capitalize any and every 
thing said against them. It wants American 
co-operation in developing the natural re- 
sources of the country. It wants, above 
everything else, to keep out of intriguing 
and hypocritical international politics. 

I have known the Turks since the con- 


stitutional revolution, fourteen years ago, 
and, before closing, I wish to add a few 
facts that I believe, in justice, should be 
recorded. In the first place, condemna- 
tion without hearing both sides is unjust 
and un-American, and yet many Ameri- 
cans have shown this injustice in regard to 
the Turks. In the second place, it is un- 
fair to judge and condemn a nation on ac- 
count of the acts of one ora few un- 
scrupulous individuals of that nation, just 
as it would be unfair to claim that all 
Americans are lawless because a few un- 
principled people lynch negroes in the 


South. 
No ReEticious INTOLERANCE IN TURKEY 


It has been the custom of those who wish 
to condemn the Turk to give religious in- 
tolerance as the cause of all disturbances 
in Turkey. I have never heard one of 
these people admit that politics, treachery, 
or any other similar cause had any con- 
nection with them. If an Armenian or 
Greek is killed, it is always referred to as 
the massacre of a Christian. 
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As a matter of cold, indisputable fact 
there is more religious freedom in Turkey 
than in any other country in the world, 
more than has ever been recorded in his- 
tory. There are two classes of laws in 
Turkey—the civil law, based on the Na- 
poleon Code, and to which all Ottoman 
subjects must conform, and the Moslem or 
Sheri law, by which only Moslem subjects 
must be governed. The Sheri law covers 
all personal laws, such as those relating to 
marriage, divorce, inheritance and dower. 
Religious organizations, other than Mos- 
lem, are allowed to administer hospitals, 
homes for the destitute, and schools, as 
well as their churches. They make their 
own personal laws, and try cases coming 
under that classification. Only in cases 
where one or both parties prefer to have 
the case tried by the Sheri law courts do 
such courts have jurisdiction, and it is sig- 
nificant that in from 40 to 50 per cent. of 
the cases involving Christians this pro- 
vision is taken advantage of and these are 
cases tried by the Sheri courts. Can any 
one point to any other country that allows, 
or ever has allowed, numerous different 
religious organizations to make and ad- 
minister laws relating to matters other 
than religious? 

In 1909 I visited the Turkish Parliament 
in session. At that time the Bulgarians 
separated from the Greek Church, and the 
rival religious factions in Macedonia were 
continually fighting, the conflict resulting 
in many deaths. The Turkish police were 
overworked trying to prevent these san- 
guinary conflicts between Christians. In 
Parliament there were representatives of 
all the different nationalities in the coun- 
try, and the Bulgarian and Greek Deputies 
were continually wrangling, and almost 
came to blows on several occasions. The 
Bulgarians contended that if they had a 
majority in the church they had a right 
to take the church; to this the Greeks 
strenuously objected. One of these dis- 
cussions was in progress on the occasion of 
my visit. The din was deafening, and ap- 
parently a free fight was imminent. Final- 
ly the Turks could stand it no longer, and 
Halil Bey, the floor leader of the Turks, 
after insisting that order be restored, pro- 
posed that where the majority in a church 
was Greek the minority Bulgarians should 
have no rights if they wished to leave, but 


if the majority was Bulgarian, the church 
should become Bulgarian, and the Turkish 
Treasury should pay the minority Greeks 
a sum equal to their proportional owner- 
ship in the church with which to build a 
new one. 

The Turks had absolute control of Par- 
liament by a large majority, and yet these 
so-called Christian-hating people appropri- 
ated, from their depleted Government 
funds, money with which to build Chris- 
tian churches in order to keep the Chris- 
tians in their country from fighting among 
themselves. This depicts a characteristic 
of the Turk entirely at variance with the 
idea many Americans have of his charac- 
ter, based on the report of those who re- 
ceived or receive pecuniary benefits from 
painting it as black as possible, and of 
those fanatical Christians who can see no 
good in a Moslem and no evil in a Chris- 
tian. 


ARMENIANS DEPORTED FOR TREACHERY 


We hear a great deal about the deporta- 
tion of Armenians from the North-east of 
Turkey during the World War. The facts 
are that the Turks sent an army to the 
Russian border to defend their country 
against the threatened Russian invasion. 
The army consisted of Turkish subjects of 
all nationalities, being drafted just as ours 
are drafted. At the front the Armenians 
used blank cartridges and. deserted in 
droves. This was bad enough, but the 
Armenians were not satisfied with this 
form of treachery. The provinces in the 
rear of the army had a large Armenian 
population, and these people, feeling that 
there was an excellent chance of the Rus- 
sians defeating the Turks, decided to make 
it a certainty by rising up in the rear of 
the army and cutting it off from its base 
of supplies. Let me draw a parallel imag- 
inary case. Suppose that Mexico was a 
powerful and rival country with which we 
were at war, and suppose that we sent an 
army to the Mexican border to hold back 
the invading enemy; suppose further that 
not only the negroes in our army deserted 
to the enemy but those left at home organ- 
ized and cut off our line of communication. 
What do you think we as a people, espe- 
cially the Southerners, would do to the 
negroes? Our negroes have ten times the 
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excuse for hating the whites that the Ar- 
menians have for their attitude toward the 
Turks. They have no representation, al- 
though they have an overwhelming major- 
ity in large sections of the South, and have 
nothing to say in the making or adminis- 
tration of the laws under which they are 
governed. South of the Mason and Dixon 
line they are practically a subject race, 
while the Armenians in Turkey have not 
only full representation but special priv- 
ileges not accorded by any other country. 

The Turkish Government ordered the 
Armenians deported from the districts they 
menaced. That they did not have railways 
and other means of transportation was not 
their fault, and the deportation had to be 
carried out on foot. That this was not 
done in the most humane manner possible 
is undoubtedly a fact, and the Turkish 
Government has condemned the unneces- 
sary cruelties that occurred; but I feel con- 
fident that if America had been put in the 
hypothetical situation above referred to, it 
would have stopped that insurrection if it 
had had to kill every negro in the South, 
and would not have gone to the tedious and 
laborious defensive act of deportation, in 
spite of our extensive means of transpor- 
tation. 

I chanced to meet, not long ago, an 
American who was, in 1899, the consular 
representative of Turkey in New York. 
He told me that at that time there was 
an “ Armenian massacre.” There was the 
usual hue and cry against the wholesale 
killing of Christians in Turkey. It became 
so intense that the Turkish Government 
decided to submit proofs that the “ massa- 
cre” was the direct result of traitorous 
and revolutionary acts by the Armenians 
themselves. The consular agent, in his 
official capacity, submitted these proofs 
to the State Department, and the evidence 
so overwhelmingly vindicated the Turks 
that the matter was immediately dropped. 
These records are on file at the State De- 
partment. 

In the reactionary movement of 1909 
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the soldiers in Constantinople revolted and 
killed two hundred of their officers. Par- 
liament, police and, in fact, every restrain- 
ing force left the capital. For ten days 
the city was in the hands of unofficered, 
unrestrained and irresponsible troops. 
They were free to do anything they de- 
sired, and yet during that time not a wo- 
man was insulted nor a store looted. I 
can imagine no other race showing such 
self-restraint under similar lawless condi- 
tions. 

There is no question that there have 
been instances where cruel individuals 
have done things against the Armenians 
and Greeks without provocation, and they 
should be condemned in the strongest 
terms; but it is safe to say that no mas- 
sacre of any importance has occurred that 
was not the direct result of traitorous or 
threatening acts by the victims. It is a 
known fact that on several occasions Ar- 
menian leaders have intentionally insti- 
gated these massacres for the sole purpose 
of obtaining foreign sympathy and poli- 
tical aid. 

It must be noted that in almost every 
case the massacres have been confined to 
cither Armenians or Greeks, according to 
which race did the overt act that caused 
the massacre. No members of either of 
these two races were killed because they 
were Christians any more than negroes are 
lynched because they are Methodists. 

Our papers refuse to publish the ac- 
count of the barbarities and atrocities com- 
mitted by the Greeks upon the Turks, al- 
though authenticated by unbiased foreign 
officials, including our own, and yet they 
are as inhuman and blood-curdling as any 
recorded in history. 

I have yet to meet a foreigner living in 
this part of the world and unbiased by 
politics, religion or pecuniary benefits de- 
rived from condemning the Turks, who has 
not most emphatically stated that of all 
the races represented in the population 
of the old Turkish Empire, the Turks are 
by far the best people. 
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FOREIGN POLICY OF THE NEW 
TURKEY 


By Car Price 


Relations of the Angora Government with the Islamic East, 
Russia and the West—How the process of dissociating the 
Caliphate from the Sultanate was evolved—The treaties 
with Afghanistan, the Caucasus States, and the Ukraine 


Turkish State divide themselves in- 

to two parts—its relations with the 
Islamic East, on the one hand, and its re- 
lations with Russia and the West on the 
other. 

An era in the history of Islam which be- 
gan at Cairo in 1517 came to its officia! 
end at Angora on Nov. 1, 1922. Through- 
out the last century the Ottoman Empire 
was the flank of a theocratic Islam, ex- 
posed both from within and from without 
to Western ideas of nationalism. The 
grim play of those essentially new and 
foreign ideas, both along the empire’s 
frontiers among its conglomerate popula- 
tion—ideas_ strengthened by ihe  over- 
whelming industrial power which Western 
nations were generating—has moved stead- 
ily toward an inevitable end, i. e., the 
transition of the empire from a single 
theocracy to a number of States built ac- 
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cording to the new and Western specifica- 
tions of nationalism. That transition is 
now nearing completion. 

As long ago as 1909, when four Depu- 
ties of the newly restored Ottoman Parlia- 
ment—two Turks, a Christian and a Jew— 
presented themselves before the Sultan- 
Caliph Abdul Hamid with their edict of 
deposition, it was evident that the pillars 
of Islamic theocracy were cracking. The 
Young Turkish concept of an Ottoman na- 
tion was a concession to the wholly novel 
ideas of nationalism which, entering from 
the modern West, were weakening the 
Caliph’s domain. But Ottomanization soon 
proved itself to be an insufficient conces- 
sion. Western nationalism fad achieved 
too great a momentum among the Greeks 
and Armenians to be checked, and even the 
Arabs were feeling its pressure. 

In the eyes of Islam, the Empire of the 
Caliph was a venerable necessity which 
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could not be violated. In the eyes of the 
West, it was an area of dissident nation- 
alisms which could not be tolerated. The 
Young Turks succeeded in their revolu- 
tion of 1908 and their counter-revolution 
of 1909, only to find themselves bearing 
the burden of an empire which was at once 
a religious necessity and a political im- 
possibility. 

The year 1914 saw the beginning of the 
inevitable break. In that year, when all 
the Turk’s enemies, both without and with- 
in the empire, fell upon him, the Mos- 
lems of India added themselves to the 
number of his foes. In this exceedingly 
difficult position the Indian Moslems 
acted on a distinction which their spokes- 
men drew between the Ottoman Caliph 
and the Ottoman Sultan. They were, their 
spokesmen said, fighting a purely tempo- 
ral war, and not a war which had any 
bearing on the Caliphate. 


In the course of the war, however, the 
Caliphate was broken, although the Turk- 
ish garrison did not evacuate Medina un- 
til Constantinople itself ordered it to 
withdraw after the armistice. At the end 
of the war the Caliph’s former domain was 
overrun by Western armies, with Indian 
and Algerian Moslems attached to them. 
The out-and-out conflict between the Cal- 
iphate, which Islam expected the Turk to 
maintain, and the subject nationalisms 
which the West expected him to recognize, 
was resolved. The dam had burst and 
Westernism, pouring through the break 
life a flood, had leveled out its waters 
over all the late empire, except the high- 
lands of Asia Minor, where the Turk him- 
self dwelt. 

It is not certain that the distinction 
which Moslem leaders in India drew be- 
tween the Ottoman Caliphate and the Ot- 
toman Sultanate was a clear one, nor one 
rigidly thought out. They did seem to 
be genuinely concerned both for the Ca- 
liphate and all it stood for, and for their 
loyalty to the British Raj. To harmonize 
the two, they asked and received pledges 
from the Government of India in favor 
of the Caliphate, but by whatever method 
of dialectic they found escape from their 
hard dilemma, it seems justifiable to say 
that beneath the surface manifestation lay 




















a deep and genuine concern for two con- 
flicting loyalties. 

The result to which India’s Moslems 
have unintentionally contributed is, how- 
ever, so grave a matter that it has invested 
the distinction on which their action was 
based with a lasting significance. By this 
time the distinction they drew between the 
Ottoman Caliphate and the Ottoman Sul- 
tanate has been adopted by the Turks 
themselves at Angora. 


It is generally realized by this time 
that the Turks have been engaged in build- 
ing their new State according to the West- 
ern conceptions of nationalism. Of all 
the peoples who inhabited the old empire, 
they have been the last to withdraw from 
the theocratic ideas on which that empire 
was built. In a day when their subject 
peoples were one by one turning away 
from them toward Western ideas of na- 
tionalism, when even Moslems from with- 
out the empire were enlisting against them, 
they fought alone for the Caliphate to 
the bitter end, and not until invaders were 
thrown into their own homelands in Asia 
Minor did they take to themselves in self- 
defense the new armor of nationalism 
with which the West had long been cloak- 
ing their subject races. It is Mustapha 
Kemal Pasha’s achievement that he has 
led the Turks, themselves the last of the 
Ottoman peoples to succumb to national- 
ism, not only into the line of Near and 
Middle Eastern peoples who are marching 
to the heady music of nationalism, but 
has held them at the head of that line. 


The new Turkish State grew up in the 
isolation of Asia Minor until last October, 
when, having cleared its front of the 
Greeks before Smyrna, it was brought into 
contact with its old capital through the 
Mudania armistice. On Nov. 1 the Grand 
National Assembly completed the Turk’s 
break with his imperial past by passing 
the following resolution: 

By the law of fundamental organization, the 
rurkish Nation, having transferred its sovereign 
power to the moral personality of the Grand Na- 
tional Assembly, which is its real and irrevocable 
representative, recognizes no form of government 
but that of the Grand National Assembly within 
the territory bounded in the National Pact. Con- 
equently, the Turkish Nation considers that the 
form of government hitherto established in Con- 


stantinople and based on personal sovereignty 
ended for all time on March 16, 1336 (1920). 
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The Caliphate belongs to the Ottoman dynasty, 
and the Grand National Assembly of Turkey will 
nominate him for the dynasty who is the most 
upright and wise in knowledge and character. 
The Turkish Nation is the supporting power of 
the Caliphate. 

As soon as this resolution had _ beer 
passed, Rauf Bey, head of the Cabinet, 
proposed the setting aside of Nov. 1 and 
2 as perpetual feast day, and the Assem- 
bly adjourned its sitting amid the noise 
of 101 guns, a salute which was followed 
by torchlight processions lasting far into 
the night. 

In this historic resolution the Turks 
themselves have adopted the Indian Mos- 
lem distinction between the Ottomari 
Caliphate and the Ottoman Sultanate. The 
latter, which concerns the Turks alone, 
disappears. The former retains that 
Turkish support which has always been 
its foundation, and its adjustment to the 
new conditions of nationalism which have 
imposed themselves on Arabs, Turks, Tar. 
tars, Afghans and Indians alike awaits the 
day when these Sunni Moslem peoples 
will be able to bring to bear on it that un- 
fettered judgment which all of them, ex- 
cept Turks and Afghans, lack today. 

As a result of the passage of the Nov. 
1 resolution at Angora the former Sul- 
tan-Caliph Mohammed VI. fled from Con. 
stantinople on Nov. 17, and on Nov. 18 
the Grand National Assembly elected the 
heir presumptive, Abdul Medjid Effendi, 
to the Caliphate. 


TURKEY’S FOREIGN TREATIES 


The Turco-Afghan treaty, drawn be- 
tween the only Sunni Moslem Staies which 
are completely independent, is tangible 
evidence that in the new nationalist era on 
which the Islamic East has entered the 
Turkish State retains the Islamic leader- 
ship which the Turks have held since 1517. 
While thus maintaining the real and actual 
leadership of the Islamic East, the Turkish 
State has made peace with Russia and 
France, as a result of which all its fron- 
tiers have been fixed except those in Meso- 
potamia and in Europe. These exceptions 
are the frontiers which on Nov. 20 last be- 
came the subject of negotiation at the 
Lausanne conference. 

Turkey’s original treaty with Soviet 
Russia was signed at Moscow on March 16, 
1921, and its text has already been given 


in the November, 1922, issue of CURRENT 
History. It was not until Oct. 13, 1921, 
however, that the provisions of the original 
Turco-Russian treaty were applied along 
Turkey’s northeastern frontier in the sig- 
nature of the Treaty of Kars with the 
Transcaucasian Republics of Armenia, 
Azerbaijan and Georgia. It will be re- 
called that the Turkish national pact (also 
reproduced in the November, 1922, issue 
of CurRENT History), which had been 
adopted by the Ottoman Parliament at 
Constantinople on Jan. 28, 1920, contains 
the following reference to Turkey’s north- 
eastern frontier: “ Article II. In the case 
of the three sanjaks which united them- 
selves to us by vote when they were first 
free, we accept a second plebescite if neces- 
sary.’ These were the sanjaks of Kars, 
Ardahan and Batum, which the old Otto- 
man Empire had lost to Russia in the 
Russo-Turkish War of 1876. In the Treaty 
of Kars the sanjaks of Kars and Ardahan 
were returned to Turkey, and the port of 
Batum was opened unreservedly to. Turkish 
commerce. 

Similar provisions were written into the 
Turco-Ukrainian treaty, which was signed 
at Angora on Jan. 2, 1922. Only three 
articles appear in the text of this treaty 
which do not appear in the Treaty of Kars. 

Only a week after the Treaty of Kars had 
fixed Turkey’s northeastern frontier, the 
Turco-French agreement of Oct. 20, 1921. 
fixed the country’s southern frontier, ex- 
cept for the comparatively brief Tength of 
its frontier with Mesopotamia. It will be 
recalled that Article I. of the National 
Pact reads as follows: 

Those territories of the Ottoman Empire popu- 
lated by an Arab majority, and being at the time 
of the armistice (Oct. 31, 1918) occupied by the 
enemy armies, shall be ruled according to the 
will of the local populations. Those parts of 
the empire situated on the armistice line inhabited 
by a Moslem majority, united by religious and 
cultural ties, and animated by a similar desire 
for the establishment of their ethnical rights, 


form a complete whole with us which shall suf- 
fer under no pretext whatsoever any dissociation. 


The areas which were thus marked out 
as forming “a complete whole with us” 
were Cilicia, which was occupied by the 
French, and a long strip of country run- 
ning east to the Mosul Province of Meso- 
potamia, which the British held. Cilicia 
and the strip of country running east were 
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accounted non-Arab, and the Mosul 
Province of Mesopotamia was accounted 
Kurdish. Since the Kurds have thrown in 
their lot with the Turks (Kurdish Deputies 
are sitting with Turkish Deputies in the 
Grand National Assembly at Angora), 
Article I. of the National Pact has been 
held by Angora to stipulate the recovery 
of Cilicia, the Mosul Province and the 
long strip of country connecting them. 
The future of the Mosul Province has gone 
over for settlement to the conference 
which began on Nov. 20 at Lausanne, but 
in so far as the frontiers of the Turkish 
State are concerned, Article I. of the pact 
has given satisfaction in Cilicia and the 
strip of country running east by the Turco- 
French agreement which M. Henry Frank- 
lin-Bouillon and Yusuf Kemal Bey signed 
at Angora on Oct. 20, 1921. 

It is sometimes stated that French aid 
has been responsible for the rise of the 
new Turkey, and in a sense the statement 
is true. In the same sense, it is equally 
true that the rise of Soviet Russia is due to 
British aid. The French in Cilicia were at 
war with Turkey, and it is doubtless as 
true to say that the Franco-Armenian 
régime at Adana stiffened the Turks, as it 
is to say that British aid to Denikin and 
Kolchak stiffened Soviet Russia. Once 
the French Foreign Office had signed 


peace with the Turk and the French Army 
had evacuated, however, France executed a 
complete about-face and began aiding 
Turkey with munitions. But it ought to be 
remembered that by that time Turkey had 
gained sufficient strength of its own to 
impose its own peace terms on the French. 
Since Oct. 20, 1921, the French have aided 
Turkey both with munitions and with in- 
fluence, but during the year and a haif 
previous to that date (the new Turkish 
State was founded at Angora on April 23, 
1920) the French had fought the Turks 
as vigorously as they afterward aided 
them. 

The text of the Turco-French agreement 
of Oct. 20, 1921, was reproduced in the 
January (1922) issue of CuRRENT History. 
Its fixation of the Turco-Syrian frontier 
now leaves Turkey in a state of peace, 
with all its frontiers fixed, except in the 
Mosul Province of Mesopotamia and in 
Europe. How far these last-mentioned 
frontiers will be defined at the Lausanne 
conference no one as yet can say. The 
texts of the treaties between Turkey and 
Afghanistan, Turkey and Armenia, Azer- 
baijan and Georgia (Treaty of Kars), and 
of the three articles of the treaty between 
Turkey and the Ukraine not contained in 
the Treaty of Kars are given in the fol- 
lowing pages. 


THE TURCO-AFGHAN TREATY 


‘THE text of the treaty between Turkey 
and Afghanistan, signed at Moscow 
on March 1, 1921, is as follows: 


In the name of God, the All-Compassionate, 
the Most Merciful. 

The great States of Turkey and Afghanistan 
which cherish one and the same desire and the 
same sacred purpose, have materially and morally 
great common interests which are identically the 
same. Each of the said States believes that on 
the happiness or misfortune of the one depends 
the happiness or misfortune of the other. 

At this time, when, thanks to the Almighty, 
the awakening of the Eastern world is being 
observed, these two States are convinced that 
they can no longer remain unconnected and that 
they have common historical duties. These two 


sister nations, who consider it very natural that 
the one should be affected by an injury done 
to the other, like parts of the same body, have 
now decided to extend the moral unity and the 
natural alliance between them, to the political 
field, and are determined to convert it into an 


official, material alliance. Consequently, they 
have decided to conclude a treaty of alliance be- 
tween themselves as a beginning of good fortunes 
for the happy future of all the East. 

Delegates appointed to conclude this treaty are: 

Delegates of the Government of the Grand 
Nationa! Assembly: 

Yusuf Kemal Bey, member of the said Govern- 
ment, Minister of Economics; 

Dr. Riza Nur Bey, Minister of Education; 

Delegates of the Great State of Afghanistan: 

Genera! Mehmed Veli Khan, Ambassador and 
special delegate. 


The above-mentioned delegates, after having 
presented their credentials, which were found in 
order, have agreed as follows: 


ARTICLE 1—Turkey, which, by the grace of 
God, lives an independent life, considers it a 
sacred obligation to recognize the great State of 
Afghanistan, to which she is attached by the sin- 
cerest and most loyal ties, as independent in the 
most real and complete sense of the word. 


ARTICLE 2—The contracting parties recognize 
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the emancipation of all Eastern nations; acknowl- 
edge their absolute freedom, their right to inde- 
pendence, and certify that each and all of these 
nations are free to govern themselves in any way 
they desire; and recognize specifically the inde- 
pendence of Khiva and Bokhara. 

ARTICLE 3—The great State of Afghanistan 
on this occasion declares and certifies that 
Turkey, which for centuries has been the guide 
of Islam and, while performing valuable duties, 
has held the banner of the Caliphate, has set the 
example in this respect. 

ARTICLE 4—Each of the contracting parties 
agrees to consider as an offense against itself, 
any action against the other State by an imperial- 
istic State which follows the policy of invading 
or exploiting the East, and agrees to remove any 
such offense with all its existing and possible 
means. 

ARTICLE 5—Each of the contracting parties 
promises not to conclude a treaty or State con- 
tract in favor of a State between which and the 
other party there is a disagreement. Each of the 
contracting parties promises to inform the other 
before concluding any treaty with any State. 


ARTICLE 6—The contracting parties will later 
conclude the necessary contracts to arrange their 
commercial, economic and consular relations, and 
will now send Ambassadors to each other’s 
capitals. 


ARTICLE 7—The two contracting parties will 
have regular and special mail service between 
the two countries and will, by th: quickest means, 
inform each other of their mutual, political, edu- 
cational and commercial situations and of all 
their needs. 


ARTICLE 8—Turkey promises to help Afghan- 
istan in cultivation and to send teachers and 
officers, and to keep these teachers and officers 
in Afghanistan at least five years. If, at the end 
of this period, Afghanistan desires it, Turkey 
promises to send new teachers and officers. 


ARTICLE 9—This treaty will be ratified as 
soon as possible and will be in force as soon as 
ratified. 

ARTICLE 10—This treaty is drawn up in two 
copies and is concluded, signed and exchanged 
in Moscow between the delegates of the parties 
concerned. 


TEXT OF TREATY OF KARS 


T HE text of the treaty between Turkey 

and Armenia, Azerbaijan and Geor- 
gia, known as the Treaty of Kars, and 
signed at Kars on Oct. 13, 1921, is as fol- 
lows: 

ARTICLE 1—The Government of the Grand 
National Assembly of Turkey and the Govern- 
ments of the Socialist Soviet Republics of 
Armenia, Azerbaijan and Georgia, regard as null 
and void all treaties concluded by Governments 
previously exercising sovereignty over territory 
now held by the above-mentioned Governments, 
as well as the treaties concluded with some third 
States and the Transcaucasian Republics. It is 
understood that the Turco-Russian Treaty signed 
at Moscow on March 16, 1921 (1337), is an ex- 
ception to this provision. 


ARTICLE 2—The contracting parties agree not 
to recognize any peace treaty or any other inter- 
national act, save those imposed upon them by 
themselves. In virtue of this agreement, the Gov- 
ernments of the Socialist Soviet Republics of 
Armenia, Azerbaijan and Georgia will not recog- 
nize any international act concerning Turkey 
which is not recognized by the National Govern- 
ment of Turkey, represented by tne Grand Na- 
tional Assembly. (By the term “ Turkey” is un- 
derstood that area included in the National Pact 
of Jan. 28, 1920 (1336), drawn up and pro- 
claimed by the Chamber of Ottoman Deputies at 
Constantinople and sent to the pross and to all 
States.) On its side, the Government of the 
Grand National Assembly of Turkey agrees not 
to recognize any international act concerning 
Armenia, Azerbaijan and Georgia, which is not 
recognized by the Government of these countries 
respectively, as represented by the Soviets of 
Armenia, Azerbaijan and Georgia. 


ARTICLE 3—The Governments of the Socialist 
Soviet Republics of Armenia, Azerbaijan and 
Georgia, recognizing that the régime of the 
capitulations is incompatible with the free de- 
velopment of any country and the full exercise 
of its sovereign rights, consider as null and void 
the practice in Turkey of any function resulting 
from this régime. 


ARTICLE 4—The north-east frontier of Turkey 
follows a line which, starting from the village 
of Sarp on the Black Sea, crosses the mountain 
Khedis-Mta and follows the watershed line of the 
Mountains Chevchet and Kanni Dagh, thence 
along the northern administrative frontiers of the 
sanjaks of Ardahan and Kars and the Rivers 
Arpa-Tchai and Arax to the mouth of the Lower 
Kara-Sou. A mixed commission, composed of an 
equal number of members from each of the con 
tracting parties with a representative of the Soci- 
alist Soviet Republic of Russia in addition, is 
appointed to establish the frontier line and fix 
the frontier posts. 

ARTICLE 5—The Turkish Government and the 
Governments of the Socialist Soviet Republics of 
Armenia and Azerbaijan are agreed that the re- 
gion of Nakhitchevan, as defined in Annex 3 of 
the present treaty, constitutes an autonomous 
territory under the protection of Azerbaijan. 


ARTICLE 6—Turkey consents to cede to 
Georgia the suzerainty of the town and port of 
Batum, together with the area to the north of 
the frontier indicated in Article 4 of the present 
treaty, on condition that: (a) the population of 
the area is given administrative autonomy and 
that the right to develop its own culture, its 
vwn religion and its own agrarian régime is 
guaranteed to each community of the population: 
(b) Turkey is assured of her right to free transit 
of goods through the port of Batum, without 
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customs or other charges. To apply this article, 
a commission shall be formed of representatives 


of the Governments interested, immediately upon © 


the signature of the present treaty. 


ARTICLE 7—The Government of the Grand 
National Assembly of Turkey and the Govern- 
ment of the Socialist Soviet Republic of Georgia 
agree to allow the population along the frontier 
to cross the frontier subject to the observation 
of customs, health and police regulations to be 
determined upon by a mixed commission. 


ARTICLE 8—The Governments of the Grand 
National Assembly of Turkey and of the Socialist 
Soviet Republic of Georgia agree to permit the 
rural population along the frontier to use their 
customary pastures across the frontier, permitting 
them to pass the frontier with their flocks in 
accordance with frontier regulations to be deter- 
mined upon by a mixed commission. 


ARTICLE 9—In order to assure the freedom 
of the Straits to the commerce of the world, 
Turkey and Georgia agree to entrust the elabora- 
tion of an international statute of the Black Sea 
and the Straits to a conference to be composed 
of delegates from the neighboring States, provid- 
ing that their decisions do not threaten the abso- 
lute sovereignty of Turkey and the security of 
Constantinople, its capital. 


ARTICLE 10—The contracting parties agree 
not to permit on their territories the formation 
or the sojourn of any organizations or groups 
from any other country which assume the role 
of government or have as their purpose a war 
against some other country. It is understood 
that the Turkish territory contemplated in the 
present article is the territory under the direct 
civil and military administration of the Govern- 
ment of the Grand National Assembly of Turkey. 


ARTICLE 11—Nationals of each of the con- 
tracting parties residing in the territory of an- 
other of the contracting parties, will be governed 
by the laws of the country of their residence, 
except laws respecting the national defense from 
which they will be exempt. Questions of inheri- 
tance and legal representation will also constitute 
an exception to be dealt with later in a special 
agreement. 


ARTICLE 12—The contracting parties agree to 
apply most-favored-nation treatment to the na- 


tionals of the other contracting parties residing 
on their territory. 


ARTICLE 13—Dwellers in that territory which 
formed part of Russia- before the year 1918 and 
now forms part of Turkey, shall have the option 
of leaving with all their personal goods and 
effects. Likewise, dwellers in the territory which 
Turkey herewith cedes to Georgia shall have a 
similar option. Those who desire to leave shall 
give notice of their intention a month in advance. 


ARTICLE 14—Within six months of the sig- 
nature of the present treaty, the contracting 
parties agree to make a special arrangement rela- 
tive to the war refugees of the years 1918 to 1920. 


ARTICLE 15—*ach of the contracting parties 
agrees to declare a complete amnesty for nationals 
of the other contracting parties, respecting war 
crimes or the Caucasian front, immediately after 
the signature of the present treaty. ; 


ARTICLE 16—The contracting parties agree to 
effect the repatriation of military and civil prison- 
ers within two months after the signature of the 
present treaty. 


ARTICLE 17—In order to assure non-interrup- 
tion of communication between their countries, 
the contracting parties agree to take all measures 
necessary for the maintenance and development 
oi railway, telegraphic and other communications, 
as well as to assure transit of persons and goods 
without charge. 


ARTICLE 18—In order to organize commercial 
communications and arrange economic and finan- 
cial questions among the contracting parties, a 
commission of their representatives shall be con- 
vened at Tiflis immediately upon the signature 
of the present treaty. 


ARTICLE 19—The contracting parties agree to 
conclude consular arrangements within three 
months after the signature of the present treaty. 


ARTICLE 20—The present treaty concluded 
between the Governments of Turkey, Armenia, 
Azerbaijan and Georgia, shall be submitted for 
ratification. The exchange of ratifications shall 
take place at Erivan with the briefest possible 
delay. The present treaty shall come into force 
from the moment of ratification, with the excep- 
tion of Articles 6, 14, 15, 16, 18 and 19, which 
shall come into force immediately upon the signa- 
ture of the treaty. 


THE TURCO-UKRAINIAN TREATY 


HE Turco-Ukrainian treaty, signed at 
Angora Jan. 2, 1922, is identical with 
the treaty of Kars, with the exception of 


Articles 2, 5 and 14. The text of these 


articles follows: 


ARTICLE 2—Turkey recognizes the Socialist 
Soviet Republic of the Ukraine as an independent 
State, created by the will of the workers and 
peasants of the Ukraine on the territory of the 
old Russian Empire, within the limits defined in 
treaties concluded between the Ukraine and the 


Socialist Soviet Republic of Russia, as well as 
with other neighboring States. 

ARTICLE 5—The two contracting parties agree 
as Black Sea States, that any proposal for inter- 
nationalizing the river mouths on the Black Sea 
cannot be established or maintained without their 
active participation. They express their willing- 
ness to collaborate to this end, and to aid each 
other by all the means in their power toward 
obtaining a recognition of their rights. 

ARTICLE 14—The contracting parties mutually 
agree to elaborate with the briefest possible delay 
a sanitary statute to be applied to the ports of 
the Black Sea. 
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SOVIET ARMENIA, THE “HOMELAND” 
OF THE ARMENIANS 


By ALEXANDER MAESNAGIAN* 


Head of Armenian Soviet Republic states that the American 
propaganda for the Armenians is futile, that a national home 
already exists in Soviet Armenia, which represents the people— 
Work and reconstruction, under Russian protection, the program 


HE people of the United States have 
an entirely mistaken idea regarding 
the present Government of Armenia. 

It is natural enough, since those who were 
the ministers, the politicians of the old 
Government, are now in Paris, where they 
have the ear of the European and the 
American public. Obviously, it is to 
their interest to say what they have said, 
namely, that the Armenian people do not 
and never have wanted a Soviet Govern- 
ment. This assertion would explain why 
these gentlemen are in Paris instead of in 
Erivan. 

In America there are two categories of 
Armenians, both hard at work making 
propaganda for an Armenia which does 
not exist, at the expense of the Armenians 
of Soviet Armenia, which does exist. 
These two categories are, first, the sup- 
porters of the Dashnakzagan party— 
the old Government which came into 
power after the revolution in Russia and 
the independence of Armenia—and, sec- 
ond, certain wealthy Armenians who have 
always lived in Europe and America, and 
who know nothing whatever about the 
practical problems facing Armenia today, 
and with whom are associated American 
missionaries, good people, but not very 
practical, whose interest in Armenia and 





*Alexander Maesnagian is President and Min- 
ister cf War of the Soviet Armenian Republic. 
This is the first statement that has been given 
by any executive of any of the Soviet Trans- 
caucasian States. Mr. Maesnagian is an Ar- 
menian, born at Nakhitchevan, in the shadow 
of Mount Ararat, but he has lived in Russia, 
where he is well Known as a political writer 
under the nom de plume of ‘‘ Martooni.’’ He 
was second Commissar for War of Soviet Rus- 
sia at the time of the October revolution in 
1917, and later was War Commissar on_ the 
German front against the Germans in 1917-18, 
and against the Czechoslovaks. He was elected 
President of the Revcoma (Revolutionary Com- 
mittee of Armenia) of the Soviet Republic of 


Armenia on April 10, 1921. (The location of 


Soviet Armenia is indicated on the map pub- 
lished on page 000 of this magazine.) 


Armenians is confined to the fact that the 
Armenians were a Christian people in the 
beginning of the fourth century. 

The first category is represented by the 
Committee for the Independence of Ar- 
menia, and the second by the Armenia 
America Society. Neither of these bodies 
has the slightest idea of the problems with 
which the Government of Soviet Armenia 
must struggle day after day, if Armenia is 
to continue to exist as a nation, or if even 
the Armenians are to exist as a people. 


The Dashnakzagans fought for the 
independence of Armenia for over a gen- 
eration. When the moment of independ- 
ence arrived, they thought that they had 
won everything, that all they had to do 
was to hold down the important Govern- 
ment jobs, and that everything would run 
smoothly. Unfortunately, it was not like 
that at all. Our independence came as a 
consequence of a war which, at that time, 
had lasted four years, and had been fought 
over the soil of Armenia. Our villages 
no longer existed. Our irrigation system 
was in ruins. Our roads were destroyed. 
There were in Russian Armenia half a 
million Armenians, refugees from Turkey, 
without even clothes to put on their backs, 
and the Armenian people, always ground 
down by the Imperial Government of Rus- 
sia, always poverty-stricken, had to succor 
these refugees, feed them, and give them 
shelter until they could go back to their 
homes without having their throats cut by 
the Turks. 

The old Government, under these cir- 
cumstances, instead of putting its shoulder 
to the wheel and getting the whole Ar- 
menian people, without distinction be- 
tween Russian and Turkish Armenians, to 
work to build up anew a national edifice, 
put its trust in the peace conference, in 
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vague promises made under constraint of 
war conditions, and in the intervention of 
the United States or some European na- 
tion, hoping that from these sources Ar- 
menia would be furnished with the means 
of reconstruction. 


They cried especially for an American 
mandate. As if anything had ever been 
done by any people in the history of the 
world, save by its own efforts! The dis- 
illusionment when the mandate failed to 
materialize was terrible for the Armenian 
people, who had been misled by their 
leaders of the Dashnakzagan party into be- 
lieving it certain. They had counted on 
receiving everything from the generosity 
and the gratitude of those on whose side 
they had fought during the war. They 
got nothing. Turkey, seeing that the 
promises of the European nations to the 
Armenian people meant nothing, felt free 
to attack Armenia and strip her. They 
did it. The Dashnakzagan Government, 
still in the clouds of hope of European 
intervention, was not prepared for any 
such blow. It was Soviet Russia alone 
that came to Armenia’s aid and saved her. 

At last the Armenian people woke up. 
We understood at last that all the fine 
promises made to us during the war by 
nations which wished to appear the cham- 
pions of justice and morality in the war 
were only propaganda. We understood 
that all the fine phrases of the Fourteen 
Points were only so many words. But 
what Soviet Russia had done for us was 
practical and effective. All at once the 
Armenian people saw the light. They got 
rid of their bad shepherds, who had kept 
on believing in some sort of miracle while 
Armenia was falling in ruins about them 
and the Armenians dying of hunger. 

The Armenians found the true way of 
regeneration—work. Work by _them- 
selves and for themselves. It was obvi- 
ous, after the last Turkish invasion, that 
we needed protection until we got on our 
feet again. Neither America nor Europe 
would give us this protection, nor lend us 
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the necessary money, nor furnish us with 
the agricultural implements of which we 
stood in such need, if we were ever to 
accomplish our regeneration. But there 
was Soviet Russia, whose watchword was 
also work—the Russia that had saved us 
when nobody else in the world had been 
willing to come to our help. 

The Armenian people said to them- 
selves: “Here is our real friend—Soviet 
Russia.” They adopted the Soviet system. 
and they got to work, as in Russia the 
people had got to work, to create a nation 
on the ashes of the plans for political 
combinations, new balances of power, and 
all the old worn stage scenery of inter- 
national politics in the nineteenth century. 

Such is Soviet Armenia, and we are 
proud of it! 
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HOW THE GREEK POLITICAL 
LEADERS FACED DEATH 


By S. S. PapapakIs 


A resident of Athens 


Eyewitness account by a Greek newspaper man of the con- 
demnation to death of the former statesmen held guilty for 
the Asia Minor disaster — The scene at the execution 


FPNHE Smyrna disaster, which uprooted 
a million and a quarter people from 
their historic homes in Asia Minor 

and turned them into a homeless, penniless 

rabble of refugees. produced such suffer- 
ing and represented such a gigantic na- 
tional calamity that public indignation was 
aroused throughout all Greece, and the 
question, “ Who is responsible for this vol- 
ume of human misery and for the shame 
and humiliation of Greece? ” demanded 
imperiously an answer. To meet this na- 
tional demand the new Greek revolutionary 

Government arrested the statesmen held 

guilty for the disaster, and, after a trial of 

startling swiftness, condemned them to 

death. (Nov. 28, 1922.) 

The death decree was issued by the 
extraordinary court-martial at daybreak 
of Nov. 28 in the Parliament Building at 
Athens. The court-martial had withdrawn 
for deliberation at midnight, and it brought 
in its verdict at 6:30 in the morning, only 
six and a half hours later. The men con- 
demned were the former Greek Premiers, 
D. Guunaris, N. Stratos and P. Protopapa- 
dakis: the former Ministers, N. Theotokis 
and George Baltadjis (Baltatsis or Baltaz- 
zis), and the ex-Commander-in-Chief of 
the Greek Army in Asia Minor, General 
Hadjianestis. 

At the hour stated, just at daybreak, 
General Othomeos, President of the court- 
martial, entered the assembly hall. Here 
a large throng, which had waited all 
through the night to hear the decision, 
among them many women, listened in tense 
silence to the reading of the sentence by 
General Othomeos. During the reading the 
guard presented arms. Messrs. Gounaris, 
Stratos, Protopapadakis, Baltadjis, Theo- 


tokis and General Hadjianestis were con- 
demned to death, while Admiral Goudas 
and General Strategos were sentenced to 
life imprisonment. The sentences in- 
cluded military degradation. Heavy fines, 
varying from 200,000 to 1,000,000 drach- 
mas, were also imposed. 

Meanwhile the prisoners (with the ex- 
ception of Gounaris), who during their 
trial had been lodged in a room in the 
Parliament Building, were transported to 
the Averoff Prison on large trucks under 
heavy military guard. Gounaris was lying 
dangerously ill with typhoid fever in a 
clinic. At 7 A. M. three trucks filled with 
policemen called at the hospital and trans- 
ported the former Premier, trembling with 
fever and wrapped in a blanket, to the 
prison. 

A little before 11 A. M. the pastor of 
the prison administered holy communion 
to the men condemned, took their confes- 
sions and asked their last wishes. What 
the prisoners said in those tragic moments 
was not disclosed. A closed camion was 
stationed at the door of the Averoff 
Prison, and two police officers stood by 
the chauffeur. The parting of the prison- 
ers with their families was heartrending. 
The guard had difficulty in separating 
them. Stratos, in parting with his son, 
was heard to say: “You will have my 
curse if you ever interfere in politics.” 
The prisoners entered, one after the other 
the camion, the back part of which was 
closed only by loose curtains flapping in 
the air, that allowed me to see the pale 
faces of those who had been the autocratic 
rulers over 8,000,000 people, going to their 
death. As they were entering the camion 
a laborer shouted to them, “ Farewell, fare- 
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well! ” The camion started, followed by 
the cars of the accompanying officers, the 
pastor and some trucks with armed police- 
men. Two cars with newspaper men, in 
spite of all prohibiting orders, succeeded 
in breaking through and following the line 
of cars. 

None of the relatives was allowed to 
accompany the prisoners save Dr. Vlachos, 
the family doctor and a cousin of Gou- 
naris. Some of the people of the neigh- 
borhood and some children followed, run- 
ning after the line of cars, which passed 
the Thon Villa and stopped at the foot 
of Mount Hymettus. Infantry had been 
stationed on the spot since the early hours 
of the day. The commanders had fixed 
exactly the place where the sentenced 
leaders were to be shot. The camion drove 
through a double line of soldiers, whose 
flanks were closed by policemen, forming 
thus a parallelogram in whose centre were 
the sentenced Ministers, the Revolutionary 
Procurator, the Secretary of the court- 
martial, the pastor of the prison, and a 
few officers. We, the newspaper men, 
with some hundred other people, stayed a 
few steps behind the line of soldiers. 
Gounaris, deadly pale from his sickness 
and staggering, had to be supported suc- 
cessively by Stratos and Baltadjis. As 
they were marching, Gounaris, addressing 
a near-by officer, said: “Only let the 
story end as soon as possible.” Stratos, 
with nervous movements, offered Theotokis 
a cigarette from his cigarette case. Theo- 
tokis, who was wearing his monocle, 
lighted the cigarette and smoked it with 
apparent calm. Stratos had taken off his 
hat and was smoking nervously. He 
stamped with his feet on the ground as 
if to choose a firmer basis to stand against 
the bullets. Baltadjis took off his mon- 
ocle, cleaned it as if to see more clearly, 
and replaced it. Gounaris stood motion- 
less with his hands deep in his overcoat 
pockets. 

An officer with his sword pointed out 
where each one of the condemned was to 
stand. They all marched silently to their 
positions. They were placed in a straight 
line, each at a distance of five meters from 
the other in the following line: Theo- 


tokis, Stratos, BDaltadjis, Gounaris, Proto- 
papadakis, Hadjianestis. The Revolution- 
ary Procurator, Colonel Gregoriades, ap- 
proached General Hadjianestis, and pro- 
nounced the formal phrase of military 
degradation: ‘‘ General Hadjianestis, you 
are unworthy to wear the military insig- 
nia. I degrade you!” And he took away 
the insignia. At a distance of about 
five meters there was a special line of sol- 
diers in groups of six opposite each con- 
demned. Then followed an agony of five 
minutes, during which the Secretary of the 
court-martial read the order of execution. 
All the soldiers presented arms during the 
reading. 

The moment the reading ended, the of- 
ficer at the head of the executionary de- 
tachments raised his sword and shouted 
the military command: “ Attention! ” 
Then, “Take aim!” This was the most 
tragic moment of the whole scene. No 
one moved, and there was a grim silence, 
during which all of us held our breath. 
Then came the final order: “Fire!” <A 
unison of shots brought to the ground the 
six sentenced men. Of the six soldiers of 
the executive detachment facing each of 
the men condemned, only five soldiers 
fired together. The sixth, after the unison 
of shots, approached the already dead man 
and fired through his head, giving him 
what is called in military language the 
“coup de grace.” 

Immediately after this, policemen lifted 
the blood-stained corpses of the states- 
men and placed them in the same camion 
which had carried them to the place of 
execution. As our reporters’ car followed 
for some time the camion, I distinguished 
through the flapping curtains of the back 
part of the camion the white head of Pro- 
topapadakis moving to and fro with the 
jerks of the car. 

The bodies were taken to the first ceme- 
tery of Athens, where at 4 P. M. of the 
same day they were buried (by permis- 
sion of the Revolutionary Committee) by 
their families. Few men listened to the 
funeral service of these men who in life 
had been followed, for some time at least, 
by a whole nation. 
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AVIATION PROGRESS IN AMERICA 


By Rear ApmiraL WituiAM A. MoFFetTt 






Chief of the Bureau of Aeronautics, 
Wavy Department 


Great advances made in spite of many handicaps—Develop- 
ment of aircraft for commercial purposes necessary to 
strengthen national defenses—Federal legislation required 


FE would be a confident prophet who 

would attempt to foretell the possi- 

bilities and future development of 
aviation. That aviation has a _ future, 
however, none will gainsay; that it has 
today an importance which is worthy the 
careful consideration and attention of all 
thinking men is an incontrovertible fact. 


The term “ air power,” which has come 
into general use within the past few years 
has a significance that is reflected in the 
activities of every great nation and most 


_of the smaller ones. The importance of 


aviation as an asset in time of war and 
peace has been repeatedly emphasized in 
this country and abroad by representative 
statesmen and military leaders and, if we 
analyze the general trend of events in 
aeronautics throughout the world, we find 
that a competitive spirit is abroad among 
the nations in the development of air 
power. 

In the light of this situation it behooves 
us to pause and take stock of our progress 
in aviation, and to plan for a measure of 
development commensurate with our needs. 


America gave aviation to the world; 
ours was the initial advantage, but we 
have been slow to profit by it. When 
the war broke on Europe in 1914, the de- 
velopment of aviation abroad had reached 
a point where it was possible to place 
aircraft in service at once. Under the 
necessity of war this development was 
carried to a high state of efficiency, while 
aviation in the United States remained in 
the realm of the experimental. When we 
entered the war an air force and an air 
industry had to be created immediately, 
and under pressure. The result of this 
sudden, forced development served to 
awaken us to a full appreciation of the 


importance of aviation in our plans for 
national defense. 

One of the most important contributing 
factors to the placing of this country on a 
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sound progressive basis in military and 
naval aviation was the policy of keeping 
separate and apart the development of 
aviation in the army and the navy. When 
aviation was recognized as a force to be 
reckoned with in the future plans for 
national defense, a school of thought arose 
which conceived of aeronautics as a sepa- 
rate sphere of activity remotely related to 
the existing military and naval establish- 
ments. It was argued that as now a third 
element had entered into plans for na- 
tional defense, a third arm of the national 
defense must be created as a distinct or- 
ganization. On this basis it was proposed 
that we establish a separate air force dis- 
sociated from the army and the navy, but 
co-operating with them to supply all re- 
quirements for both of the established 
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tion of a separate air force has brought 
about, by the loose co-ordination of the 
services and the decentralizatin of author- 
ity. 
he sound constructive policy which has 
been followed in this country has been 
productive of the greatest good. The 
Army Air Service has continued as a corps 
operating under the supreme army com- 
mand, and as such is developed as a ser- 
vice to the established military organiza- 
tion, under the control and direction of 
military leaders. 

Naval aviation has been developed hv 
the Bureau of Aeronautics of the Na. 
Department, and is the result of the ex- 
perience of naval men, including naval 
aviators, trained to the habits, require- 
ments and customs of the sea. This policy 


U. S. S. Langley, the first aircraft carrier to be commissioned in the United States Navy. The 
vessel is a converted collier of 12,700 tons displacement 


services. This plan was followed in Great 
Britain and is now in existence there. It 
was discarded in this country in favor of 
the development of aviation as a branch 
of the army and the navy. The wisdom of 
the latter policy has since been vindicated 
both here and abroad. 

In Great Britain severe criticism has 
been directed at the United Air Force by 
both the army and the navy. Many in 
both services contend that the Royal Air 
Force a as separate entity does not 
supply the needs of either. The Brit- 
ish Navy asserts that naval aviation has 
been neglected through lack of under- 
standing of naval problems on the part 
of the Air Force. The British Army points 
to the impossible situation which the crea- 


is perhaps the most significant contribu- 
tion to sound and constructive develop- 
ment which has characterized military and 
naval aviation in America. 


THE Navy’s NEEbDs 


The geographical position of the United 
States lends particular force to the argu- 
ment for a strong aviation wing of the 
navy. This follows in line with the policy 
of maintaining our naval strength equal 
to that of any other nation, as established 
in the now historic 5-5-3 agreement formu- 
lated by the Conference for Limitation of 
Armament. 

Recognition of naval needs in aviation 
has been the forerunner of the present fast 
growing state of development in this im- 
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The latest type of torpedo plane which will be used in the United States Navy. The photograph 
shows the wings folded back to facilitate storage on shipboard 


portant branch of our sea power. In 
order to make effective aeronautical de- 
velopment at sea the problem of making 
aviation an integral part of the fleet called 
for solution. Naval aviation is a problem 
of ships as well as of aircraft. Airplanes, 
to operate effectively with battleships and 
other surface craft, must be able to ac- 
company them anywhere they may be 
called upon to go. They must be capable 
of taking the air and making an attack 
on an enemy a thousand or more miles at 
sea, and to do this they must have for their 
basis either the ships which they serve, or 
specially designed surface craft in the 
form of carrier vessels or both. 

The catapult, by means of which planes 
may be literally shot into the air from 
the deck of a battleship, is a distinctly 
American naval development which has 
been brought out since the war and is now 
operative on some of the battleships in our 
navy. It is to be installed on every capi- 
tal ship in the fleet. The catapult makes 
the airplane a component part of the fight- 
ing organization of the ship. It is the 
logical provision for defense against 
enemy air attack, because it renders pos- 
sible the sending of aircraft ‘into the air 
to counter such an attack. It further in- 


sures to the capital ship a service of in- 
formation by providing means for send- 
ing out aerial scouts at the discretion of 
the Commander-in-Chief, and when an en- 
gagement is about to commence the planes 
may take the air to direct the fire of the 
battleships by radio communication. 

The “ spotting” of gunfire from the air 
is another signal success in the use of air- 
craft at sea, and in that respect this coun- 
try is perhaps better served than any 
other. The experimental stage of aircraft 
spotting may be said to have been covered 
during the last three years. It is now a 
practical, workable function of the obser- 
vation plane and is incorporated in all 
operations of the fleet involving fleet tar- 
get practice. 

Aviation in the navy cannot be said to 
have developed to a well-rounded service 
without sufficient aircraft carriers. In 
this respect we are far behind similar con- 
struction abroad. The experimental ship, 
which at present represents the only ton- 
nage in commission that we possess, is in 
no sense adapted to use in time of war, 
and with the addition of the two aircraft 
carriers now under construction we will 
still have less than half of the allowed 
tonnage under the limitation treaty. It is 
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esseniial to the well-rounded developmen: 
of aviation in the navy and to the main- 
tenance of the 5-5-3 ratio that the full ton- 
nage of aircraft carriers allowed under the 
treaty be built. 

The effective use of aircraft requires a 
superior development in radio communica- 
tion, and in this respect the United States 
is undoubtedly in the lead. Under the 
Bureau of Engineering of the Navy De- 
partment, the Signal Corps of the army 
and the Bureau of Standards of the De- 
partment of Commerce aircraft radio com- 
munication has reached a high degree of 
perfection. The research and experimen- 
tal work which has been carried on along 
these lines will also find a wide applica- 
tion in commercial aeronautics. 

The United States is the only country 
in the world today that is going ahead 
with the development of the large rigid 
airship, despite the fact that this type of 
aircraft has of late been subject to severe 
criticism. Such criticism, however, has 
been largely from uninformed sources and 
is based on the unfortunate accidents 


which involved the loss of the British de- 
signed and built ZR-2 and of the Italian 
built Roma. In the type now being built 
by the navy the use of helium will reduce 
the fire hazard to such an extent that it 
will be almost negligible, while the design 
and construction are in line with those of 
the German types which found such exten- 
sive and successful use in the war. Inci- 
dentally, it is of interest that the only ex- 
tensive supply of helium is to be found 
exclusively in this country. The merits 
and limitations of airships suggest at once 
that their functions will be strategical 
rather than tactical. They will be used 
mainly for long distance scouting over 
the sea, and it should be borne in mind 
that in the Pacific Ocean, with its vast ex- 
panse of water, no other type of aircraft 
or surface ship can be considered even 
comparable with the rigid airship for as- 
certaining the movements of an enemy. 


SITUATION IN AMERICA 


Surveyed as a whole, the aeronautical 
situation in this country as regards the 


An airplane launched from a catapult on the U. S. S. Maryland 
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A naval torpedo plane releasing a torpedo 


army and the navy may be said to be ex- 
cellent in so far as the organization and 
technical development are concerned. But 
aviation is in the development stage here 
and abroad, and the rapid strides in prog- 
ress that are being made almost daily per- 
mit of no slackening in the efforts to se- 
cure to this country its rightful heritage of 
leadership. 

The phenomenal development of avia- 
tion has given rise to many extravagant 
contentions regarding its possibilities and 
power. This brand of enthusiasm can 
operate to retard progress almost as ef- 
fectively as does an attitude of disinterest- 
edness or active opposition. The increased 
uses of aircraft in the war gave rise to 
assertions that they had supplanted prac- 
tically every human agency in war and 
peace. Among others was the claim that 
the battleship had been rendered obsolete. 
A series of tests in which ex-German war- 
ships were bombed from the air by army 
and navy planes was held off the Virginia 
coast in July, 1921. The conclusions 
reached by the joint board of army and 
navy experts were submitted in the form 
of a report to the Secretaries of the War 
and Navy Departments, and among them is 
found this significant statement: “The 
battleship is still the backbone of the fleet 
and the bulwark of the nation’s sea de- 
fense, and will so remain so long as safe 


navigation of the sea for purposes of trade 
or transportation is vital to success in time 
of war. The airplane, like the submarine, 
destroyer or mine, has added to the 
dangers to which battleships are exposed, 
but has not made the battleship obsolete. 
The battleship still remains the greatest 
factor of naval strength.” 


The next paragraph of this report em- 
phasizes a need that is now being supplied 
to enable aircraft to meet the enemy on 
the sea in conjunction with the fleet or 


surface ships. It calls attention to the 
necessity for aircraft carriers of maximum 
size and speed, “to supply our fleet with 
the offensive and defensive power that air- 
craft provide, within their radius of action, 
as an effective adjunct of the fleet.” 

The design of the future battleship will 
undoubtedly be modified so as to provide 
better defense against aircraft attack. Air- 
planes will probably be carried in larger 
numbers, and provision must be made for 
aircraft landing on battleship decks. The 
first two have already received a measure 
of attention, and plans for the last are 
under way. 

It must not be forgotten that aircraft in 
their present state of development are not 
self-sustaining, that their radius of action 
is still very limited, and that they must 
alight somewhere and base somewhere. 

The function of the navy is to control 
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the sea with a combination of all naval 
forces, air, sea and below the sea, working 
in close co-ordination with a common 
knowledge of naval needs, conditions, 
tactics and strategy. The navy’s job is on 
the high seas, and naval aviators’ problems 
are there likewise, but aircraft in the 
present state of development have not re- 
placed surface naval vessels any more than 
they have merchant vessels. 

The agreement reached by the Confer- 
ence for Limitation of Armament restricted 
the allowed aircraft tonnage of this coun- 
try to 135,000 tons. Under this agree- 
ment two of the battle cruisers which were 
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the entire length of the vessel. Her ton- 
nage is not reckoned in that allowed to this 
country under the limitation treaty, and 
the service that she will give will be in 
solving problems incidental to the equip- 
ment of future aircraft-carrier construc- 
tion. 


TECHNICIANS AID 


One of the most potent influences for 
aeronautical progress in this country has 
been that exerted by the National Advisory 
Committee for Aeronautics. This body of 
distinguished technicians, composed of 
men eminent in the field of science, have 





A direct hit by a torpedo launched from a naval torpedo plane at the U. S. S. Arkansas 


under construction are now being con- 
verted into aircraft carriers. The United 
States Steamship Langley, commissioned 
as an aircraft carrier in the early Spring 
of 1922, is an experimental ship, where 
problems of landing and flying off are 
now being worked out. The Langley, 
however, cannot be considered as a real 
addition to the fighting strength of naval 
aviation, and was never so considered. 
She was formerly the fleet collier Jupiter, 
and was converted into an aircraft carrier 
by altering the internal arrangement to 
permit of aircraft stowage, and by the 
addition of a flying deck extending over 


patriotically given their services without 
pay to the advancement of aviation in this 
country, and have made many valuable 
contributions to the science of aero- 
dynamics. By reason of their work the 
United States has been placed in the fore- 
front of progressive nations in this respect. 

At present we are indeed a favored 
nation with respect to aeronautical de- 
velopment, but an exceedingly improvi- 
dent one. Although every opportunity 
has been afforded us to lead the world in 
this respect, we are not only far short of 
the development that might be attained, 
but are in danger of losing the dearly 
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Naval scouting plane flying through a smoke screen made by a destroyer 


brought prestige which came to us through 
the war. 

For aviation to progress in this country, 
it must be established on a sound commer- 
cial basis, and laws must be enacted which 
will foster private enterprise. The com- 
mercial development of aviation in this 
country has not kept pace with military 
and scientific progress in aeronautics prin- 
cipally because of failure to enact appro- 
priate legislation. In spite of this, com- 
mercial aviation has had a marked de- 
velopment in the past year, and under 
proper governmental cognizance gives 
promise of a wider usefulness in the 
future. Other nations have lost no time 
in fostering commercial air transportation 
through the granting of subsidies, either 
direct or indirect, and by fostering avia- 
tion through the establishment of airways 
and airports, and other facilities for pri- 
vately operated aircraft. 

There is at present no provision for 


stimulating the development in commercial 
aviation in this country by an organized 
Government bureau, though such a bureau 
is contemplated in the Wadsworth-Wins- 
low bill, which was passed by the Senate 
nearly a year ago, and is now pending in 
the House of Representatives. The pro- 
visions of this bill contemplate the. estab- 
lishment of a bureau of civil aeronautics 
under the Department of Commerce for the 
promulgation and administration of an 
aerial code, for the licensing of civilian 
pilots and the inspection of privately 
operated aircraft, and for the establish- 
ment of a system of airports and airways 
throughout the country. The enactment 
of legislation providing for the establish- 
ment of a bureau of aeronautics in the 
Department of Commerce has been recom- 
mended hy the President himself to Con- 
gress, and has the backing of the Depart- 
ments of War, Navy and Commerce, and 
of the aircraft industry. This is the only 
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great country in the world that has no 
legislation regulating aircraft and its per- 
sonnel, and it is sincerely hoped that Con- 
gress will soon act in this matter. 


If commercial aviation is to have a full 
measure of public confidence—and this is 
a prime requisite for success—the public 
must be assured that adequate provisions 
for safe and dependable operation of air- 
planes exist on the statute books, just as 
the operation of steamboats and automo- 
biles is covered by laws designed to pro- 
tect the public. Steamships and all man- 
ner of water craft operating under Amer- 
ican registry must conform to definite 
standards of : safety. They must carry ade- 
quate crews, and the officers must pass 
rigid examinations to demonstrate their 
qualifications. Laws governing the licens- 
ing of automobiles and defining the quali- 
fications of those who operate them are 
practically uniform throughout the coun- 
‘try. Furthermore, heavy “subsidies have 
been granted to the automobile industries 
in the provisions for good roads, State 
and national. 


COMMERCIAL PROGRESS 


The lack of these stimulating influences 
has been largely responsible for the lack 
of commercial development in aviation in 
the United States, and yet the measure of 
success which has already been attained is 
an indication of what can be done. In 
fact, in spite of all handicaps, the uncon- 
querable spirit of progress in this country 
is responsible for a measure of superiority 
in commercial aviation over that of Euro- 
pean nations. During the past year one 
comany operating a regularly scheduled 
line of flying boats carried nearly 10,000 
passengers and made more than 2,000 
flights without a single accident. This 
performance in itself is double that of 
France in 1921, and France at that time 
was said to lead the world in commercial 
aviation. 
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At the National Air Races in Detroit in 
October more than 290,000 miles of flying 
were covered by all classes of airplanes, 
army, navy, air mail and civilian, which 
came to Detroit by air from every part of 
the country. There were at least twenty 
new types of planes manufactured by the 
industry in this country during the past 
year, and seventy-two trades were repre- 
sented in their construction. All this 


shows that we are on the threshold of a 
great development in commercial, civilian 
and industrial aviation, and that this pro- 
gressive movement should receive the en 
couragement of our national Governmert. 


There is an even more important con- 
sideration in the development of commer- 
cial aviation and the fostering of an active 
aircraft industry than that of increased 
transportation facilities and speedy com- 
munication. Our national safety may 
hinge on the extent to which we are able 
to back up our military and naval air 
forces by reserve air power. This swift 
striking instrument of war that has come 
into being in the past few years permits of 
no tardy” preparations in the event of : 
national emergency. Marshal Foch 
pointed this out in the following words: 
“ The potentialities of aircraft attack on « 
large scale are almost incalculable, but it 
is clear that such an attack, owing to its 
crushing moral effect on a nation, may 
impress public opinion to the extent of dis- 
arming the Government and thus becoming 
decisive.” Even in view of this belief. 
which was recognized by the Conference 
for Limitation of Armament as the basis 
of sound reasoning, the development of 
air power remains unlimited, because to 
limit it would be to handicap the develop- 
ment of commercial flying, and to limit 
aircraft would be as impracticable as to 
limit the number of automobiles in a 
country. It behooves America to foster 
commercial aviation to its fullest extent 
as a means of service and as a measure of 
safety. 





COST OF OUR WARTIME AIRCRAFT 


By Mayor Gen. Mason M. Patrick 
Chief of Air Service, United States Army 


The real facts about the expenditure by the United States during the war 
for aeronautics—The Chief of the United States Air Service officially dem- 
onstrates that these expenditures were within one-fourth of total reported 


RIOR to our entry into the World 

War much had been heard of the 

exloits of the airmen with the 
allied and German armies. Our imag- 
ination had been fired by the accounts of 
their daring. The Lafayette Squadron, 
composed of Americans, was winning great 
glory, and its name 
became almost a 
household word in 
the United States. We 
read thr*lling stories 
of how these pilots, 
armed first with ordi- 
nary shotguns, then 
with rifles, later with 
machine guns_ at: 
tached: to their air- 
planes, went on their 
dangerous missions 
and engaged in in- 
dividual combats with 
opposing pilots in 
the skies. We remem- 
bered, also, that it 
was two American 
brothers who first 
demonstrated that it 
was possible for man 
to fly, and it was 
easy to make our- 
selves believe that, 
when we did enter the 
war, our American 
“ push” and energy, 
our American genius, 
would enable us to 
send to the battle- 
front vast numbers of 
aircraft, better prob- 
ably than others had 
been able to produce. 


MAJOR GEN. MASON M. PATRICK 
Chief of Air Service, A. B. F., 1918-19, and 
Chief of Air Service, United States Army, 

Since October, 1921 


Congress, moved by the demand of 
the people for a vigorous aircraft program, 
appropriated vast sums of money, and 
when the war was ended, and it was known 
that we had actually sent to France less 
than 2,000 airplanes, and these the slower 
two-seater, observation planes, and not a 
single one of the 
faster combat, fight- 
ing, so-called pursuit, 
planes, there was 
great indignation, 
and a violent outcry 
that, for a billion or 
more dollars spent, 
we had nothing to 
show in the way of 
accomplishment. 

All those who had 
to do with the air- 
craft program came 
in for scathing criti- 
cism, and then fol- 
lowed the searching 
investigation con- 
ducted by Mr. 
Hughes, which went 
thoroughly into every 
phase of the matter. 

Probably to the 
surprise of many, the 
results of this inquiry 
were almost nil. 
There was no evi- 
dence of any misap- 
propriation of money. 
Except in a_ very 
few cases, none of 
those who were re- 
sponsible for the 
effort to “put 
the United States 
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into the air,” were subjected to severe 
censure. 


So far there has not been published 
any clear statement of the amount actually 
expended by the United States for aeronau- 
tics, nor any detailed explanation of what 
return was received for the money spent. 
The figures which follow have been taken 
from the books of the Treasury and from 
the records of the Army Air Service. 


To start with, it is known that Congress 
appropriated for army aeronautics from 
April 7, 1917, to June 30, 1919, the total 
sum of $1,691,854,758. This figure, often 
quoted, represents in the minds of many 
people the expenditure which they think 
was actually made. 

It should first be pointed out, however, 
that at the beginning of the war, what 
there was of an Air Service in the army 
was part of the Signal Corps. A portion 


of the sum given above, or, to be exact, 
$4.2,759,552.71, was expended for Signal 
Corps activities entirely apart from aero- 
properly 


nautics and _ not chargeable 


thereto. 


Other considerable deductions must be 
made, as shown by the items listed below: 
When the war ended there was still a 
large balance available, and by Congres- 
sional action $490,515,060.14 of this bal- 


ance reverted to the Treasury. 


Of the aircraft materials originally ‘pur- 
chased by the United States for its own 
use, some were sold to the Allies, and the 
amounts paid, or to be paid therefor, ag- 
eregated $91,934,187.71, which likewise 
will revert to the Treasury. 

After the war, materials of all kinds, 
which had cost $105,827,698.67, were 
transferred by the War Department to 
other branches of the Government which 
could use them in their peace-time ac- 
tivities. 

From the sale of surplus material there 
has already been realized the sum of 
$28,188,057.64; material still to be sold 
will bring into the Treasury, it is estimated, 
about $408,433.74, or a total of $28.- 
596,491.38. 

Refunds in the sum of $2,945,785.06 on 
account of sales of supplies and war credit 
advances to contractors during the life of 
their war contracts have been collected and 
credited back to the Treasury Department. 
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Land and buildings also purchased from 
the appropriation for aeronautics, but now 
no longer needed by the Air Service, are 
being placed upon the market, and their 
sale value is approximately $7,718,944. 


From this same appropriation the sum 
of $21,500,000 was advanced to the Spruce 
Production Corporation. Every dollar of 
this is being returned to the Treasury, as 
the affairs of the corporation are being 
liquidated. 

It is claimed by the United States that 
the sum of not less than $40,000,000 is 
due from contractors who were overpaid. 
and steps to recover are being taken. This 
needs a word of explanation. No charges 
of graft or fraud are made in explanation 
of these overpayments. When the war 
suddenly came to a close, there were many 
contractors engaged in manufacturing 
aeronautical material. The work was 
stopped at once. There was an earnest 
desire to have these contractors turn their 
energies to peace-time production. This 
they could not do until some kind of a 
settlement was made with them by the 
United States. Many of the contracts were 
very much involved. It was evident that 
much time would be needed to effect ab- 
solutely accurate settlements. All the con- 
tracts contained a provision requiring the 
contractor to preserve his records for 
some years, and giving the United State; 
access to them. It has taken over a year 
to make an audit of these contracts. 
Rather than suffer this long delay, during 
which these concerns would have had t» 
remain idle while the audit was in prog- 
ress, a hasty settlement was made with 
them, and they actually did start promptl, 
to manufacture other than war materials. 
It was plainly understood by the United 
States that these settlements were not fina!. 
As soon as possible the audits were under- 
taken, and the concrete result is as stated 
above, the overpayments aggregating some 
$40,000,000. Three of the contractors 
have already returned to the United States 
the amounts overpaid them. 

During the period from June 30, 1919. 
to June 30, 1921, unexpended balances in 
the sum of $290,479,474.98 reverted to the 
surplus fund of the Treasury Department 
by limitation of law. 


Reduced to tabular form, the cost to the 





COST OF WARTIME AIRCRAFT 


United States of the wartime aeronautic 
effort resolves itself as follows: 
Total amount appropriated by 

Congress for war purposes. .. .$1,691,854,758.00 


Expenditures by Signal Corps 
42,759,552.71 


$1,649,095,205.29 
490,515,060.14 


$1,158,580,145.15 
Actual sales value to foreign 
Governments 91,934,187.71 


Revocation by act of Congress.. 


$1,066,645,957.44 


Cost value of supplies and equip- 
ment transferred to other de- 


partments and bureaus 105,827,698.67 


$960,818,258.77 
Sales value of surplus supplies 
equipment sold in United 


28,596,491.38 


$932,221,767.39 

Refunds account sale supplies 

and war credit advances to con- 
tractors 


2,945,785.06 


$929,275,982.33 


Estimated sales value of stations 
abandoned 


7,718,944.00 
$921,557,038.33 


Refund account of advance to 


Spruce Production Corporation —_ 21,500,000.00 


$900,057,038.33 


Estimated recovery account over- 
payment war contracts ...... 


40,000,000.00 


$860,057,033.33 


Unexpended balance expiring by 
limitations of law 


$569,577,563.35 


It will be noted that, with the exception 
of two items, all the figures in the above 
table are taken from the records and are 
exact. The two “estimated” items are 
believed to be close approximations to the 
amounts which will be realized. Accept- 
ing them as they stand, the total net ex- 
penditure for aeronautics is therefore 
$569,577,563.35, a large sum, but only 
about one-third of the total amount ap- 
propriated by Congress, the “ more than 
a billion and a half dollars” which many 
of our people believe was spent for air- 
craft and engines, with nothing to show 
for it. 

It may be worth while to analyze this 
expenditure briefly. Every dollar of the 
total of $569,577,563.35 can be accounted 
for. Though it was all spent for aero- 
nautics, in the effort to place a well- 


290,479,474.98 
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equipped, efficient air force with our army 
in France, it is a fact that a very large 
part of this sum was necessarily expended 
for other things than aircraft and engines. 


With it were purchased and leased fly- 
ing fields in many parts of the United 
States, and the necessary buildings were 
placed thereon. Clothing for aviators, 
airplane instruments and accessories, 
motor vehicles, gasoline and lubricants, 
cbservation balloons and gas with which 
to inflate them, training planes and en- 
gines, and innumerable other items ac- 
counted for still more of these millions. 


The perfection of the Liberty engine was 
the greatest aviation achievement of the 
United States. during the war. All told, 
17,368 of these engines were produced by 
Dec. 31, 1918. Of this total, 4,51] en- 
gines, in addition to those installed in the 
planes shipped to France, were sent to the 
Army Air Service over there. The navy 
was given 3,742 and some went to the Eng- 
lish, French and Italians, all »of whom 
urgently desired to obtain large numbers 
of them after their excellence had been 
proved. 

Our own Air Service has continued to 
use these Liberty engines since the war, 
and none has yet been developed which is 
their superior. On July 1, 1922, the Air 
Service had on hand 11,167 of these en- 
gines, and will continue to use them for 
some years to come. The known present- 
day cost of an engine which may be 
classed with the Liberty is $9,500 each. 
Valuing the Liberty engines :° $7,500 each, 
the number on hand represents $83,- 
752,500. 

The estimated value of other property 
still in the hands of the Air Service, such 
as the flying fields and depots now oc- 
cupied, the buildings thereon after allow- 
ing for deterioration, instruments, arma- 
ment and accessories for aircraft of the 
more than 150,000 items carried by the 
Supply Division of the Air Service, aggre- 
gate $103,693,949.85. Adding the values 
of these assets, we must deduct $187,- 
446,449.85 from the last figure shown in 
the table above, leaving $187,446,449.85, 
this remainder being the actual net cost 
of our wartime aviation effort, and com- 
ing well within one-quarter of the original 
appropriation. 





THE NEW NEGRO FACES AMERICA 


By Eric D. WaLronp 


T'he leaders of the negro race in the United States, Moton, Du Bois and 
Marcus Garvey — Industrial efficiency, political representation and return 
to Africa the ends striven for by these men—The negro’s economic progress 


HE negro is at the crossroads of 

American life.. He is, probably 

more than any other group within 
our borders, the most vigorously “ led.” 
On the one hand is the old-style leader- 
ship of Booker T. Washington’s successor, 
Major Robert Moton, Principal of Tuske- 
gee, who believes, like Christ, in “ turning 
the other cheek,” and in a maximum of 
industrial efficiency. On the other hand 
is the leadership of W. E. B. Du Bois of 
the National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People, whose idea of 
salvation is in adequate political repre- 
sentation. This is the organization which 
is sponsoring the Dyer Anti-Lynching bill. 


Towering head and shoulders above 
these two is Marcus Garvey, “ Provisional 
President of Africa,” and President 
General of the Universal Negro Improve- 
ment Association and African Committees 
League. This organization is otherwise 
known as the “ Back to Africa ” movement. 
It sprang into public notice a few years 
ago through the appealing oratory and 
historic abilities of its West Indian leader, 
Marcus Garvey. Garvey is a Jamaican, 
short, black, swaggering, muscularly built. 
As a printer and journalist in the West 
Indies he suffered from the injustices 
heaped upon members of his race. He 
went to South America, Europe and Africa. 
While in London he met Duse Mahomed 
Ali, the Egyptian editor of The African 
Times and Orient Review, from whom, it 
is said, he got his idea of an “ Africa for 
the Africans.” 

Early in 1915 Garvey came to the United 
States and with a nucleus of seven formed 
in a dingy Harlem hall bedroom the most- 
talked-of negro movement in modern 
times. Just from the war, thousands of 
negro ex-service men, bitter, morose, dis- 


illusioned, fell into it. Stories of negro 
officers being stripped of their medals 
and epaulets and Croix de Guerres by 
“crackers” in the South stimulated re- 
cruiting in Garvey’s African army. They 
dumped their money into it. The move- 
ment grew beyond Garvey’s fondest hopes. 

Early this year Garvey made a trip to 
Atlanta, Ga., where he interviewed the 
Imperial Wizard of the Knights of the 
Ku Klux Klan to find out, he said, “ just 
what the Klan’s attitude toward the negro 
was. Knowing the history of Ku Klux 
activities in reconstruction days in the 
South, the bulk of the American negroes 
who had faith in him, even after the 
colossal failure of the Black Star Line, 
viewed this as the last tie that linked them 
to the “ American Emperor.” 


Just at this point it is well to observe 
that the negroes of America do not want 
to go back to Africa. Though Africa, to 
the thinking ones, means something racial, 
if not spiritual, it takes the same place in 
the negro’s “ colonization” plans as Jeru- 
salem in the Jew’s, for instance. This re- 
turn, however, was the salient feature of 
Garvey’s propaganda. In August of this 
year, at the Third International Conven- 
tion of Negroes held at Garvey’s Liberty 
Hall, a delegation of four was appointed, 
headed by G. O. Marke, a West African 
lawyer and editor, to go to Geneva to pre- 
sent a petition to the League of Nations 
asking it to turn over Germany’s former 
African colonies to the Universal Negro 
Improvement Association. The delegation 
went and returned, and in glowing rhetoric 
at a riotously primeval festival at Liberty 
Hall told of the “impression” it made 
on the League delegates. The sending of 
this delegation, like most of Garvey’s acts, 
was for theatrical effect. 
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Garvey, however, is paying dearly for 
these preposterous mistakes. A reaction 
has set in. The crowds who once flocked 
to hear how he was going to redeem 
Africa have begun to dwindle. The negroes 
have lost faith in Garvey. Still, in a 
thoroughly dispassionate survey of negro 
progress, one cannot deny that the idea 
of “Africa for the Africans” means a 
great deal to negroes in America. Some 
of them feel that with a strong native 
Government flourishing on the shores of 
Africa, evils like lynching in Georgia and 
exclusion laws in Australia would be dis- 
pensed with. Others, and these are in the 
majority, cannot see beyond the shores of 
the Hudson. They haven’t any interna- 
tional vision. They, for the most part, 
are negroes of the agricultural regions, the 
very backbone of the South. To them 
Africa is a dream—an unrealizable dream. 
In America, despite its “ Jim-Crow ” laws, 
they see something beautiful. 

On the other hand, there is the foreign 
negro to be considered. Yearly a certain 
perceniage of West Indians come to 
America. On the whole the West Indian 
is intelligent. He is an indefatigable stu- 
dent. When the epic of the negro in 
America is written, it will show the West 
Indian as the stokesman in the furnace of 
negro ideals. What he lacks in political 
consciousness he makes up in industrial 
productivity. He works hard, saves his 
money, sends his children to the best 
schools and colleges, and does a little orig- 
inal thinking of his own. 

The rank and file of negroes are op- 
posed to Garveyism; dissatisfied with the 
personal vituperation and morbid satire 
of Mr. Du Bois, and prone to discount 
Major Moton’s Tuskegee as a monument 
of respectable reaction. Even before the 
death of Booker T. Washington, Dr. W. E. 
B. Du Bois, Harvard Ph. D., was looked 
upon by the negroes as an intellectual 
icon. But there is now a revolt against 
Du Bois. The new negro feels that Mr. 
Du Bois is too far above the masses to 
comprehend their desires and aspirations. 
His “ Darkwater,” they feel, is a beauti- 
ful book, but it reveals the soul of a man 
who is sorry and ashamed he is not white. 
He hates to be black. In his writings 
there is a stream of endless woe, the sor- 
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row of a mulatto whose white blood hates 
and despises the black in him. Clearly 
the issue is pretty well known on the 
fundamentals of present-day negro leader- 
ship. Garvey is a megalomaniac. Du Bois, 
unlike either Washington or the poet Dun- 
bar, suffers from the “superiority com- 
plex.” 


What, then, is the outlook for the new 
negro? Despite the handicaps of inade- 
quate leadership, he is making tremendous 
headway in industry, to say nothing of art 
and literature. From 1900-1920 the value 
of farm property owned by negro farmers 
of the South has rapidly increased. This 
is true with reference to the value of the 
live stock, poultry, and implements and 
machinery owned. The value of land and 
buildings increased from $69,636,420 in | 
1900 to $273,501,665 in 1910, or 293 per 
cent. The value of land and buildings 
owned by the negro farmers of the South 
in 1920 was $522,.178,137, an increase for ' 
the ten years of $248,676,472, or 91 per 


cent. 


In the fifty-six years of emancipation the 
table on the following page shows the 
phenomenal progress made. 

According to the Negro Year Book for 
1922 “negroes in South Carolina paid 
taxes on a property value of $53,901,018. 
In Virginia, negroes in 1921 owned 1,911,- 
443 acres of land valued at $17,600,148.” 

It is estimated that the value of the 
property now owned by the negroes of the 
United States is over $1,500,000,000. The 
lands which they own amount to more than 
22,000,000 acres, or more than 34,000 
square miles, an area greater than that of 
the five New England States, New Hamp- 
shire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Connecticut 


and Rhode Island. 

With this background of industrial pros- 
perity what is the outlook for the negro? 
To give an adequate answer to this one 
must examine the negro’s mental state. In 
the first place he is race-conscious. He 
does not want, like the American Indian, 
to be like the white man. He is coming to 
realize the great possibilities within him- 
self, and his tendency is to develop those 
possibilities. He is looking toward a 
broader leadership. That which he has at 
present is either old-fashioned, unrepre- 
sentative of his spirit and desires, or stupid, 
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NEGROS’ PROGRESS SINCE THE CIVIL WAR 


ECONOMIC PROGRESS 
Homes owned 
Farms operated 
Businesses conducted 
Wealth accumulated 


EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS 
Per cent. literate 
Colleges and normal schools...... 
Students in public schools........ 
Teachers in all schools........... 
Property for higher education 
Annual expend. for education 


RELIGIOUS PROGRESS 
Number of churches.............. 
Number of communicants......... 
Number of Sunday schools........ 
Sunday school pupils............. 
Value of church property 


1866 


10 

15 
100,000 
600 
$60,000 


$700,000 


$80,000 


700 
600,000 
1,000 
500,000 


200,000 


1922 


650,000 
1,000,000 
60,000 


$1,500,000,000 


80 

500 
2,000,000 
44,000 
$30,000,000 
$28,000,000 
$2,000,000 


45,000 
4,800,000 
46,000 
2,250,000 
$90,000,000 


Gain in 
Fifty-six Yrs. 


638,000 
980,000 

57,900 
$1,480,000,000 


70 

485 
1,900,000 
43,400 
$29,940,000 
$27,300,000 
$1,920,000 


44,300 
4,200,000 
45,000 
2,200,000 
$88,500,000 





corrupt, and hate-mad. Though there are 
thousands of college-bred negroes working 
as janitors and bricklayers and railroad 
porters, there are still more thousands in 
colleges and universities who are fitting 
themselves to become architects, engineers, 
chemists, manufacturers. The new negro, 
who does not want to go back to Africa, 
is fondly cherishing an ideal—and that is, 
that the time will come when America will 
look upon the negro not as a savage with 


an inferior mentality, but as a civilized 
man. The American negro of today be- 
lieves intensely in America. At times, 
when the train is whirling him back to 
dearly loved ones “ below the line,” he is 
tempted to be bitter and morose and, per- 
haps, inconoclastic. But he is hoping and 
dreaming. He is pinning everything on 
the hope, illusion or not, that America will 
some day find its soul, forget the negro’s 
black skin, and recognize him as one of the 
nation’s most loyal sons and defenders. 


NEGROES AT COMMUNIST INTERNATIONAL 
Two American negroes, Claude Mackay (at extreme left of photograph) and J. Billings (at 


extreme right), discussing the calling of an all-negro conference at Moscow. San Katarama, 
the Japanese Socialist, is seated next to Mackay 





OBSTACLES TO PAN-AMERICAN 
CONCORD 


By SamueE. G. INMAN 


Instructor in International Relations, Columbia 
University; Executive Secretary, Committee on 


Co-operation in 
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America; author of 


‘* Problems in Pan-Americanism,’’ &c. 


Significance of the fifth Pan-American conference to be held neat 
month—Difficulties in the way of understanding between the United 
States and Latin America due to distrust of imperialistic policies 


the history of the American Conti- 

nent is to take place next month in 
Santiago, Chile. The Fifth International 
Conference of the American States, made 
up of official representatives of the 
twenty-one American Governments, will 
determine which way the delicately poised 
relations between the United States and 
Latin America are to turn. More impor- 
tant results for the peace of the Western 
Hemisphere may result from that gather- 
ing than came from the Washington dis- 
armament conference. 

Thirteen of the most memorable years 
in the world’s history will have elapsed 
since the last Pan-American conference 
was held in Buenos Aires. Not only have 
world conditions been changed by the 
great war, but the situation both in Latin 
America and the United States has been 
radically altered. The economic and so- 
cial renaissance of Latin America, the 
revolution in Mexico, which has _pro- 
foundly affected all American relations; 
the extension of the control of the United 
States into Haiti, Santo Domingo and Cen- 
tral America; the rise and fall of the high 
tide of idealism which brought all the 
American nations together during the war; 
the large growth of inter-American com- 
merce; the organization of the League of 
Nations, which has been enthusiastically 
received by Latin America and rejected 
by the United States—all these and many 
more events have transformed entirely the 
conditions under which the American na- 
tions will meet in March. 


Or of the most important meetings in 


While little has been said in this coun- 
try about the coming conference, in Latin 
America and Europe its far-reaching sig- 
nificance has been widely discussed. It 
is imperative that this country immedi- 
ately awaken to the opportunity the con- 
ference offers to clear away the misunder- 
standings of the past and develop a ma- 
chinery fairly representative of all the re- 
publics of America to settle disputes, to 
guarantee international justice and to se- 
cure co-operation for the common good. 
If this is not done there is every likeli- 
hood that the United States will find it- 
self isolated from Latin America, which 
may listen to the ever more enticing calls 
of Europe. The complacency with which 
the United States approaches the confer- 
ence is probably due to the fact that the 
four former conferences (Washington, 
1889; Mexico City, 1901; Rio. de Janeiro, 
1906, and Buenos Aires, 1910) had de- 
veloped into acquaintanceship meetings 
where routine commercial questions only 
were discussed. But nothing would be 
more fatal to inter-American friendship 
than for the United States delegates, in 
the light of all the chaos of Europe and 
misunderstanding in America, to go to 
Santiago to discuss only agreements con- 
cerning trade-marks and patents, common 
invoices, trade conventions, the increase 
of transportation routes and the collection 
of pecuniary claims. 

In the matter of international relations 
the greatest change since 1910 is the ex- 
istence of a League of Nations. Most of 
the Latin-American countries are members 
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of this League. It is true that in the last 
few months some of them, because of in- 
ternal politics, have made ugly gestures at 
the League. Nevertheless, the large major- 
ity are not only members but enthusiastic 
supporters of the organization. That the 
thirty other nations outside America which 
are members are fully mindful of the in- 
fluence of Latin America and are desirous 
of tying those countries closely to the 
League is clearly evident by their recent 
election of a Chilean diplomat to the Pres- 
idency of that organization. A  distin- 
guished Brazilian had previously been 
serving as Chairman of the League’s As- 
sembly. Add to this the facts that two of 
the six elected members of the League’s 
Council are Latin Americans, and out of 
the eleven judges forming the League’s 
World Court of Justice two are Latin 
Americans, with only one North American, 
one Britisher and one Frenchman, the new 
place that these Southern countries occupy 
in international affairs is clearly seen. In 
1910 it could be fairly said that Latin 
America had no friends. Today she is the 
fair Helen whose hand is sought from 
everywhere. 


LAND OF THE FUTURE 


This courtship of Latin America is as 
earnest on the part of the leaders in com- 
merce as it is in case of the diplomats. 
One only has to go into the counting 
houses, the offices of steamship companies 
and of manufacturing concerns to realize 
how intensely the commercial organiza- 
tions of the world are stretching every 
nerve to extend their influence into these 
twenty young countries. Just as the most 
remarkable development of the nineteenth 
century took place in North America, so 
the most wonderful developments of the 
twentieth century are destined to take place 
in Latin America. Here is room for the 
over-crowded populations of the world; 
here is power to produce the food and 
raw products for the world; here is 
a great market place for the manu- 
factured goods of the world; and finally 
in these countries is found one of the most 
remarkable circles of intellectual leaders 
in all civilization. 

Beginning at the Rio Grande and 
stretching on down through Mexico, over 
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Central America, beyond Panama, through 
Colombia and Venezuela, the Andean 
countries, Brazil, Chile, down through the 
abounding plains of Argentina to the 
Strait of Magellan, is the largest expanse 
of undeveloped fertile land in the whole 
world. There is more undiscovered ter- 
ritory in Brazil than there is in the whole 
Continent of Africa. One State in that 
mighty republic equals the area of Great 
Britain, France, Germany, Austria and 
Switzerland. If Argentina were as densely 
populated as is the State of New York— 
and it is far more capable of caring for 
a dense population—it would have 225.,- 
000,000 instead of its present population 
of 9,000,000. Venezuela is not considered 
one of the largest republics, but it has 
three times more territory than Japan, 
while Japan has a population equal to 
that of all South America. Arguments 
might have been made in the old days 
against the dense population of some of 
these lands because they are tropical, but 
modern science has overcome the diffi- 
culties of the tropics for men. The Island 
of Santo Domingo is said to be more capa- 
ble of sustaining a dense population than 
any other similar sized territory in the 
world. Now that the United States is se- 
verely restricting immigration, the over- 
crowded populations of the Orient and of 
Europe will very rapidly turn to the great 
fertile fields and friendly climates of 
these Latin-American countries. 

The old idea in the United States was 
that Latin America, being so largely made 
up of Indians and illiterates, offered little 
opportunity for commerce. Business men 
are gradually awakening to the great error 
of such an opinion. Little Cuba, with 
a 2,500,000 population, had a foreign 
commerce in 1920 about equal to that 
of China, with a 400,000,000 population. 
Argentina alone did about $2,000,000,000 
worth of foreign trade in the year closed 
June, 1920. In spite of the revolution in 
Mexico, the United States sold more farm 
implements to that country in 1920 than 
it did to France in the midst of recon- 
struction work. All the millions of Asia 
and Oceania bought less from the United 
States last year than did Latin America. 
Our foreign commerce with the whole 
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world was $13,000,000,000 in 1920. It 

would have been $75,000,000,000 if the 

business we did with Latin America had 

been maintained with the rest of the world. 
With three times more territory than the 

United States, Latin America has at pres- 

ent about the same population as the 

United States in 1900, namely, 80,000,000. 

But her foreign commerce today is twice 

what ours was twenty years ago. In the 

hundredth year of the independence of the 

United States we had a population of 50,- 

000,000 and foreign commerce 

of $1,500,000,000. Latin Amer- 

ica has just celebrated the cen- 

tennial of her independence, 

and her population is 80,000.- 

000, with a foreign commerce 

of $5,000,000,000. Can any 

one doubt that with more rapid 

transportation, more scientific 

machinery and a greater eco- 

nomic efficiency, and _ with 


three times the territory, Latin 
America will make at least the 
same record in the next forty 
years as the United States did 


from 1880 to 1920? That 
would mean a population of 
160,000,000 and a foreign com- 
merce exceeding $40,000,000,- 


000 in 1960. 
INCREASING WEALTH 


During the war these coun- 
tries began to make a most de- 
termined effort to develop their 
own resources, to diversify 
their crops and to manufacture 
their own goods. This move- 
ment was most notable in 
Brazil, the one big country in 
South America that actually 
took part in the war. The Fed- 
eral Government took up sys- 
tematically the whole question 
of increasing agricultural prod- 
ucts and cattle raising and the 
manufacturing of goods for- 
merly imported. The demand in 
the warring nations for beef 
and wheat, and the high prices 
paid, caused a great increase 
in their production. The new 
determination and enterprise oi 


Brazil is shown in her audacious plan to 
compel the settlement of her great interior, 
by transferring her capital from Rio de 
Janeiro to a spot, now wilderness, in the 
heart of the republic. This means not 
only the building of a great city, made to 
order as a tailor builds a suit of clothes, 
hut also a system of railroads and carre- 
teras that will make the capital accessible 
to all parts of the huge republic. This 
plan is being carried forward with more 


The statue, ‘‘ Christ of the Andes,’’erected on the crest 

of the mountains between Argentina and Chile to com- 

memorate the settlement by arbitration of differences 
between the two countries regarding boundaries. 
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confidence because one of the frontier 
States has already compelled civilization 
to advance into the wilderness. by thus 
building its capital to order at Bello 
Horizonte. 


Argentina has now become the leader of 
the world in the exportation of beef, sur- 
passing the United States and Australia. 
She has also come to occupy first place in 
the export of wool and second place in 
the export of wheat. She has begun the 
use of native petroleum and firewood, and 
to search for her own coal deposits and 
exploit her own forests since denied these 
necessities by Europe. Argentina’s trade 
balance in her favor for 1919 was $375.,- 
000,000. Her foreign business amounts 
to more than $200 per capita, whereas that 
of the United States is estimated as $86. 

Cuba now produces about one-quarter of 
the world’s supply of sugar. Her foreign 


commerce in 1918 amounted to $718,000.- 
000 and in 1920 to one and a quarter bil- 
lion dollars. Her per capita wealth is now 
more than that of the United States. 

The large number of individuals and 
organizations that are now beginning to 
engage in efforts to serve the people is an- 


other demonstration of the Latin-American 
renaissance. The temperance movement of 
Chile, which is composed of a combina- 
tion of the leaders of educational forces 
and of labor unions, is doing remarkable 
work. In Chile and Uruguay there are 
numerous societies promoting educational 
and charitable work quite independently 
of the Government. In Argentina one 
finds large groups, ranging in their activi- 
ties from discussions in university halls 
and socialistic meetings on the street cor- 
ners to social settlements among the im- 
migrants. The various national and inter- 
national conferences held recently to dis- 
cuss social problems are an illustration of 
this new spirit. The third International 
Child Welfare Congress held in Rio de Ja- 
neiro recently was an outstanding success, 
and denotes a new day for the neglected 
child in South America. In Mexico the 
new educational program recently put into 
operation is one of the most notable hap- 
penings on the American Continent. 
Political revolution is being succeeded 
by social revolution, as expressed in four 
marked movements which are ushering in 
the break from conservatism. These are 
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the labor movement, the feminist move- 
ment, the temperance movement and the 
movement for modernizing education. 
Leading statesmen of these southern coun- 
tries have recently given voice to utter- 
ances which show the probability that 
these movements will grow very rapidly. 
An illustration of the eagerness of women 
to enter into a larger life is found in the 
recent organization of a Young Women’s 
Christian Association in Rio de Janeiro, 
where within the first year 1,200 members 
were enrolled. 


The stability of political institutions is 
growing. In spite of the southern nations’ 
reputation for fighting, because of their 
minor local disturbances, generally called 
revolutions but often less sanguinary than 
our railroad strikes, the fact is that South 
America has engaged in fewer interna- 
tional wars than any other continent of 
the world, including our own. Arbitration 
of international disputes has been the con- 
stant practice and emphasis of these coun- 
tries for a century. Local revolutions are 
growing less and less common. Chile has 
not had one in all her history. Countries 
like Argentina, Brazil and Uruguay are as 
stable as any nations in the world. 


Latin AMERICA Growinc Up 


The Latin-American nations have cease 
to be children. Formerly they were 
looked after by outside nations, their 
finances were provided for them, their 
national resources were exploited, their in 
tellectual life was dominated. The war has 
changed this. A Latin-American solidarits 
has made itself felt during these last few 
years. The alliance signed in 1915 be- 
tween Argentina, Brazil and Chile, and the 
mediation of these three nations between 
the United States and Mexico, is a notab'e 
example of this. So is the recent celebra- 
tion of the Brazilian centennial, when Ar 
gentina, her old enemy, was particularly 
prominent in its felicitations and Rio de 
Janeiro became the scene of a family r-- 
union of all the Latins of America. The 
idea of a Latin-American League has been 
advocated recently by a number of the 
most influential men in the various south- 
ern countries. 

With this growing strength Latin Amer- 
ica is quite ready to play off her various 
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ARTURO ALLESSANDRI 
President of Chile 


suitors, from Europe, North America and 
the Orient, against one another in order to 


get the most advantages for herself. The 
United States ought to realize that Latin 
America’s relationships have been for the 
last century largely with Europe, just as 
ours have been, instead of with other parts 
of America. France has been her ideal. 
From there she has received her literature, 
her styles, her finest manufactured articles, 
and it is to France that the cultured peo- 
ple of Latin America have always turned. 
As Manuel Ugarte says: “It is evident 
that nothing attracts us toward our neigh- 
bors of the North. By her origin, her edu- 
cation, and her spirit, South America is 
essentially European. We feel ourselves 
akin to Spain, to whom we owe our civili- 
zation, and whose fire we carry in our 
blood; to France, source and origin of the 
thought that animates us; to England, who 
sends us her gold freely; to Germany, who 


supplies us with her manufactures, and 
to Italy, who gives us the arms of her 
sons to wrest from the soil the wealth 
which is to distribute itself over the 
world.” 

It is very natural, then, for her to con- 
tinue these relationships, especially since 
her trial of close relations with the 
United States during the World War has 
not turned out to be all that she had 
hoped. It must be remembered also that 
Latin America has none of the prejudices 
against European alliances that we have 
in this country. The League of Nations 
is just the kind of assembly that appeals 
to the Latin Americans. They have al- 
ways been great students of international 
law. Not having the protection of great 
armies and navies, they have had to con- 
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fide in the theoretic protection of justice 
and rights of small nations. The bril- 
liancy of their representatives at the Sec- 
ond Hague Conference has been spoken of 
often. Latin Americans have been pre- 
paring themselves for such leadership for 
a century. Simon Bolivar called the first 
assembly in the world’s history to con- 
sider the organization of a League of Na- 
tions. It met at Panama in 1826, and 
there for the first time an international 
gathering considered arbitration as _ the 
way to settle all international disputes. 
The agreements drawn up at the Ameri- 
can conference in Lima, Peru, in 1847. 
were almost identical with those adopted 
by The Hague conference fifty years after- 
ward. The only nations represented at 
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BELTRAN MATHIEU 


Ambassador from Chile to the 
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the Second Hague Conference, which had 
averted war by the arbitration agreement 
of the First Conference, were Argentina 


and Chile. The replica of the Christ of 
the Andes, the statue erected on the border 
of the two countries to commemorate this 
victory of arbitration, was the most im- 
pressive sight at that conference. 

There is no question that at the 
Santiago conference there will be a strong 
current in favor of the League of Nations. 
If the United States undertakes to ignore 
these things and refuses their discussion, 
of course she will carry the day so far as 
outward appearances are concerned. The 
southern countries would hardly discuss 
things which are objectionable to the 
United States. That does not mean, how- 
ever, that the Latin Americans will forget 
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these things. They will simply go ahead 
and work out a program independent of 
this country. There is great danger that 
the United States will thus find itself 
more isolated in the world than pictured 
by the fondest dream of the narrowest 
nationalist. 


APPEAL TO IDEALISM 


Latin America was _ unquestionably 
drawn close to the United States during 
the World War. During an eight months’ 
trip through South America in 1917 I 
found everywhere the substitution for the 
old prejudices against the United States a 
frank enthusiasm for continental solidar- 
ity. This came particularly because of the 
idealism shown by the United States in en- 
tering the war. Latin Americans have al- 
ways been won by idealism. The United 
States gave- them, they said, at that time 
a real example of a nation going out in 
the spirit of Don Quixote to fight for the 
small and weak peoples of the world. Rap- 
idly developing commerce also brought 
these countries nearer together. In'the old 
days they had secured their financial back- 


ing for their Governments and for their 


great public works from Europe. But 
during the war they turned to the United 
States, which, by the calling of the Pan- 
American Financial Congress at Washing- 
ton, arranged to take the place practically 
of Europe in financing these countries. 
Commerce between the United States and 
Latin America grew from $750,000,000 ir 
1913 to more than $3,000,000,000 in 1919. 
The great steamship lines that have been 
recently developed have also largely in- 
creased these relationships. 


The educational exchange between the 
American countries has also greatly ad- 
vanced understanding and _ friendship. 
North American professors, who during 
the last ten years have visited Latin Amer- 
ica, have brought a new spirit into the 
colleges and universities of this country 
with regard to the appreciation of the civ- 
ilization of Latin America. More than al! 
else has been the constantly increasing 
flow to this country of Latin-American 
students. 

Unfortunately, . however, the belief in 
North American idealism, so rapidly de- 
veloped during the World War, is now 
waning. The enemies of a rapprochement 
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between the two Americas are growing 
stronger and their arguments are meeting 
with more telling effect as they claim that 
the United States is more and more retir- 
ing within itself, erecting high tariff walls, 
giving strict attention to its own material 
development, refusing to take responsibil- 
ities for development of world peace and 
justice in Europe, but pushing its finan- 
cial and political contro] over Mexico and 


the Caribbean. 


The most-talked-of Latin American at 
the present time is Gabriela Mistral, the 
Chilean poetess. She is now visiting Mex- 
ico and Central America as a Government 
guest. No woman, since the days of Inez 
de la Cruz, has so captured the hearts of 
the Latin Americans as has this brilliant 
poetess, whose understanding of human 
nature and whose appeal to the spiritual 
is truly remarkable. Yet Gabriela Mistral 
said recently in an article which has been 
published in every Latin-American country 
that there are two things which must unite 
Hispanic America: First, the beautiful 
Spanish language, and, second, the pain 
caused by the United States. 


Pan-HISPANISM 


A daily paper, received a few hours be- 
fore these words were written, from friend- 
ly Brazil carries on its front page an article 
condemning the Monroe Doctrine as being 
entirely favorable to the United States, 
with no protection to Latin America. Sev- 
eral of the most distinguished literary men 
of these Southern countries now head pub- 
lishing concerns in Spain where they are 
managing a campaign of Pan-Hispanism. 
This Pan-Hispanic movement was some- 
what checked during the World War, but 
it is now being pushed with new zeal. So 
great has been its success that the word 
“Pan-American ” is very largely discred- 
ited. 

It may be said that this same distrust 
existed in 1910. There is, however, no 
question that during the last thirteen 
years the United States has given much 
additional reason for it by greatly enlarg- 
ing her control over Latin America. In 
1910 protectorates were only exercised 
over Cuba and Panama. Since then our 
dominance has very greatly extended in 


the Caribbean. 
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In Nicaragua we intervened in 1910, 
again in 1912, and since that time we 
have had a hundred marines stationed in 
the capital city. The Bryan-Chamorro 
treaty was signed in 1916, Nicara- 
sua giving to the United States the 
canal rights through the San Juan 
River, the boundary 
between Costa Rica 
and Nicaragua, and 
the right to fortify 
several islands in 
Fonseca Bay, which 
borders on Honduras 
and Salvador as well 
as Nicaragua. The 
two latter countries 
claimed that any for- 
tifications on _ those 
islands would make 
it possible for the 
guns to reach into 
their national terri- 
tory. They therefore 
sued in the Central 
American Court of 
Justice to prohibit 
Nicaragua from 
granting such privi- 
leges. Costa Rica 
sued in the same 
court, fighting the de- 
cision by an appeal 
to the arbitration 
made by President 
Cleveland, stating 
that the centre of the 
San Juan River was 
the boundary line, 
therefore granting 
Costa Rica equal 
rights in the river 
with Nicaragua. Both 
of thes€ cases against 
Nicaragua were won 
by the contesting 
parties, but Nicara- 
gua, backed by the United States, refused 
to accept the decisions. Thus, the only in- 
ternational court in the world was so dis- 
credited that at the end of the ten-year 
period, which was just then being con- 
cluded, the court adjourned forever. This 
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was the court set up in 1907 at a Central 
American conference jointly called by 
Mexico and the United States. 

In 1915 the United States sent its ma- 
rines into Haiti and has kept them there 
until the present time. The present Ad- 
ministration promised during the Presi- 
dential campaign to 
change conditions, 
but the only change 
that has been made is 
to co-ordinate better 
the various depart- 
ments of government, 
placing them all un- 
der the direction of a 
Commissioner Gen- 
eral. Latin America 
will no doubt desire 
to know if the follow- 
ing declaration of the 
Senate Investigating 
Committee concern- 

ing the forcing of a 
treaty on Haiti is to 
be considered a prece- 
dent for our dealings 
with all Latin Amer- 
ica: “The American 
representatives, in the 
opinion of your com- 
mittee, influenced the 
majority of the As- 
sembly in the choice 
of a President. Later 
they exercised pres- 
sure to induce the 
. ratification by Haiti 
of it in September, 
1915, precisely as the 
United States had in- 
creased pressure to 
induce the incorpora- 
tion of the Platt 
amendment in the 
Constitution of 
Cuba.” 

In 1916 the Government of Santo Do- 
mingo was seized by the naval forces of 
the United States and administered by 
a Rear Admiral of the United States until 
a few weeks ago. Negotiations are under 
way now which may lead to the with- 
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drawal of the military forces from Santo 
Domingo, leaving only a_ protectorate 
similar to that of Nicaragua. Santiago 
will find the following protectorate meas- 
ures in force by the United States in Latin 
America: Control of finances in Cuba (en- 
Jarged through the recent visit of General 
Crowder); military and financial control 
of Haiti, Santo Domingo and Nicaragua; 
protectorate in Panama, and preponderant 
influence because of recent semi-official 
loans in Colombia, Ecuador and Peru. 


OpposiTIon TO UNITED STATES 


In reviewing these facts in the October 
(1922) Nosotros, Dr. José Ingenieros, 
the most widely read author of Argentina, 
said: 

We do not desire to be nor could we continue 
being Pan-Americanist. The famous Monroe 
Doctrine, which appeared tor a century to be 
our guarantee of political independence against 
European conquest, has revealed itself gradually 
as a right of the North Americans to intervene 
in our affairs. The powerful neighbor and offi- 
cious friend has developed to the highest extent 
the régime of capitalistic protection and has 
reached in the last war the hegemony of the 
world. With this economic power the voracity 
of the privileged class has grown in imperialistic 
sentiment until it has made the Government an 
instrument with which to capture sources of 
riches and exploit the workers of the world. In 
the governing class there has grown at the same 
time a sentiment of expansion and conquest, so 
that the classical phrase, America for the Ameri- 
cans, means now nothing more than America— 
our Latin America—for the North Americans. 
Let us make it clear that we are citing facts 
without condemning their authors. We are not 
slandering nor scoffing at the North Americans. 
The danger of the United States does not come 
from her inferiority but from her superiority. 
She is to be feared because she is great, rich 
and strenuous. The thing that interests us is 
the possibility of balancing her power in order 
that the independence and sovereignty of our 
nationalities shall be saved. 


Will the coming conference in Santiago 
be able to face up to these tremendous is- 
sues and do something toward clarifying 


the situation? The four conferences in 
the past have, acting under the influence 
of the United States delegates, practically 
eliminated serious problems of difference, 
especially political, from the discussion. 
But the world has come far from the old 
days of secret diplomacy in these thirteen 
years. We have learned to get around the 
council table and talk frankly not only of 
ideals but of selfish interests believed 


necessary to a nation’s strategic protection. 
By studying the agenda of the Santiago 
conference. printed below it will be seen 
that the Pan American Union has recog- 
nized the necessity of making possible a 
discussion of the greater issues. The in- 
structions that our Government gives to its 
delegates will determine largely just how 
amply will be discussed No. 9 and No. 16 
of the agenda which are the “ considera- 
tion of measures tending to closer associa- 
tion of the republics of the American Con- 
tinent with a view of promoting common 
interests ” and “ consideration of questions 
arising out of the encroachment of a non- 
American power on the rights of an Amer- 
ican nation.” The first of these questions 
may refer to the suggestion of Uruguay 
concerning an American League of Na- 
tions and the second one to the request of 
El Salvador for a definition of the Monroe 
Doctrine. 


Limits of space will allow for only a 
brief résumé of the preceding Pan-Amer- 
ican conferences. The first one was held 
in Washington in 1889 on the invitation of 
the United States Government to all the 
other American Governments. It lasted 
seven months and discussed a wide range 
of subjects, principally commercial. The 
one specific result was the establishment 
of the American Bureau of Republics, 
which today is known as the Pan American 
Union. The second conference met at 
Mexico City in 1901 for three months. It 
adopted two treaties on arbitration and 
seven others concerning codification of in- 
ternational law, extradition of criminals, 
recognition of professional degrees, pat- 
ents, trademarks and copyrights and the 
rights of aliens. The third conference, at 
Rio de Janeiro, in 1906 had much better 
preliminary work, was organized more 
carefully, and in six weeks finished its 
work, which consisted largely in going 
over the problems faced before at Mexico 
City, since few countries had adopted the 
treaties there proposed. In 1910 the 
fourth conference met for six weeks in 
Buenos Aires and adopted four conven: 
tions, all of a commercial character, and 
referred to a later conference questions 
concerning the codification of interna- 
national law and the constituting of the 
Pan American Union as a formal conven- 
tion among the various republics. At Bue- 
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nos Aires the scope of the Union was en- 
larged and made practically the ad interim 
Executive Committee of these conferences, 
with the duty of preparing the agenda and 
collecting the data necessaray for the ade- 
quate discussion of the topics proposed at 
The Santiago conference 


the conference. 


PROGRAM OF THE FIFTH 
THE following is the program of the 


Fifth International Conference of 
American States, adopted by the Govern- 
ing Board of the Pan American Union at 


a session held on Dec. 6, 1922: 


1. Consideration of the action taken by the par- 
ticipating countries, and of the application in 
each country of the conventions and resolutions 
of previous Pan-American conferences, with spe- 
cial reference to the convention concerning trade- 
marks, and the convention on literary and artistic 
copyright, signed at Buenos Aires, Aug. 10, 1910. 

2. Organization of the Pan American Union on 
the basis of a convention, in accordance with the 
resolution adopted by the Fourth Pan-American 
Conference at Buenos Aires, Aug. 11, 1910. 

3. Consideration of the results accomplished 
by the Congress of Jurists which met at Rio de 
Janeiro with respect to the codification of inter- 
national law. 

4. Measures designed to prevent the propaga- 
tion of infectious diseases, with special reference 
to the recommendations of the International Sani- 
tary Conferences. 

5. Pan-American agreement on the laws and 
regulations concerning, and co-operation in the 
improvement of the facilities of, communication 
on ocean and land and in the air. 

(a) Improvement of ocean transportation facili- 
ties. 

(b) The Inter-Continental Railroad and motor 
transportation. 

(c) Policy, laws and regulations concerning 
commercial aircraft; the advisabilitv of an inter- 
national technical commission on the location of 
standard landing places, the determination of 
aerial routes and the formulation of special cus- 
toms procedure for aircraft. 

(d) Co-operation of the Governments of the 
American republics in reference to all kinds of 
wireless communication in America; and by 
means of agreements for its regulation. 

6. Co-operation with respect to the supervision 
of merchandise entering into international com- 
merce. 

(a) The uniformity of customs regulations -and 
procedure. yr’ 

(b) The uniformity of shipping an§insurance 
documentation. 2 

(c) The uniformity of :wrinciples and interpre- 
tation of maritime law. 

(d) The uniformity of nomenclature for the 
classification of merchandise. 

(e) Uniform parcel post procedure and con- 
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is, therefore, organized under the direction 
of the Pan American Union, the governing 
board of which is made up of the Secre- 
tary of State of the United States, as Chair- 
man, and the representatives of the various 
Latin-American countries at Washington 
as members. 
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sideration of the Pan-American Parcel Post Con- 
vention. 

({) Advisability of adopting conventions in 
order to make effective Resolution 17, voted by 
the Second Pan-American Financial Congress, 
which assembled at Washington in January, 1920. 
[This resolution read: “That, it being in the 
interest of all nations that there should be the 
widest possible distribution of raw materials, the 
importation of such materials into any country 
should not be prevented by prohibitive duties.1 

7. Measures for the simplification of passports 
and adoption of standard form. 

8. Co-operation in the study of agricultural 
problems. Uniformity of agricultural statistics. 
Co-operation in the elimination of diseases of 
cattle. Organized effort for interchange of useful 
plants and seeds. 

9. Consideration of measures tending toward 
closer association of the republics of the Ameri- 
can Continent with a view to promoting common 
interests, 

10. Consideration of the best means to give 
wider application to the principle of the judicial 
or arbitral settlement of disputes between the 
republics of the American Continent. 

11. Consideration of the best means to promote 
the arbitration of commercial disputes between 
nationals of different countries. 

12. Consideration of the reduction and limita- 
tion of military and naval expenditures on some 
just and practicable basis. 

13. Consideration of standardizing of university 
curricula and mutual recognition of the validity 
of professional degrees among the American 
republics. 

14, Consideration of the rights of aliens resi- 
dent within the jurisdiction of any of the Ameri- 
can republics. . 

15. Consideration of the status of children of 
foreigners born within the jurisdiction of any of 
the American republics. 

16. Consideration of the questions arising out 
of an encroachment by a non-American power 
on the rights of an American nation. 

17. The formulation of a plan by which, with 

,thesapproval of the scholars and investigators in 
the several countries, approximately uniform 
means may be used by the Governments of the 
Americas for protection of those archaeological 
and other records needed in construction of an 
adequate American history. 

18. Consideration of measures adapted to se- 
cure the progressive diminution in the consump- 
tion of alcoholic beverages. 

19. Future conferences. 





MILITARISM IN CENTRAL 
AMERICA 


By Tuomas R. Dawtrey 


Reasons for holding conference of Central American republics to 
reduce armaments—Peoples not of bellicose disposition, but 
military forces required to maintain tyrannical Governments— 
Costa Rica the one exception that does not waste money on army 


[Mr. Dawley, the writer of the following 
article, has an extensive acquaintance with Cen- 
tral America and the islands of the Caribbean. 
He was a newspaper correspondent in Cuba dur- 
ing the insurrection and the Spanish-American 
War. Later he investigated cenditions in Santo 
Domingo on behalf of the United States Govern- 
ment. After the World War he went on a visit 
to Guatemala, and the morning after his arrival 
found himself in the midst of the fighting at- 
tendant upon the overthrow of the despot, Estrada 
Cabrera. Mr. Dawley was appointed official 
publicist to the new Government under President 
Herrara, but was deprived of the position in the 
course of further troubles which resulted from a 
conspiracy to set up another dictatorship.] 


LANS for holding a conference in 
Washington for limitation of arma- 
ments in Central America, as of- 
ficially announced by the State Depart- 
ment on Oct. 23, 1922, came as a complete 
surprise. Invitations issued by the Ameri- 
can Government through Secretary Hughes 
were communicated to the Presidents of 
the Central American republics on that 
date by the American diplomatic repre- 
sentatives in their respective capitals. The 
agenda for the conference set forth “ the 
negotiation of a treaty or treaties to make 
effective those provisions of the treaties 
signed at Washington on Dec. 20, 1907, 
* * measures whereby, in view of 
i achievements accomplished with regard 
to the limitation of armaments by the 
powers participating in the conference at 
Washington in 1921, the Central American 
States may carry on this endeavor and 
set an example to the world, and above 
all to the powers of this hemisphere, by 
adopting effective measures for the limita- 


tion of armaments in Central America,” 
and for “the working out of a plan for 
setting up tribunals of inquiry whenever 
any disputes or questions regarding the 
proposed treaty or treaties which cannot be 
settled by diplomatic means shall unfor- 
tunately arise between any two or more of 
the countries.” 

The treaties of 1907 referred to in the 
agenda were the result of a conference 
held at the invitation of President Roose- 
velt of the United States and Porfirio Diaz 
of Mexico, by duly accredited representa- 
tives of the five Central American repub- 
lics, in view of the almost constant dis- 
orders in those countries, “in order to es- 
tablish a basis of permanent peace between 
them,” to all intents and purposes pre- 
cisely what was purposed at the recent 
conference. The Secretary of State, Elihu 
Root, in opening the 1907 conference, ex- 
pressed his confidence in the sincerity of 
purpose of the delegates and his belief 
that their people had developed to the 
point where they were ready to receive and 
utilize the results of the work of their 
representatives. At the same time he ad- 
monished them of the many failures to 
establish agreements among themselves 
that would be lasting, but “the agree- 
ments,” he said, “ which have been elab- 
orated, signed, ratified, seem to have been 
written in water.” And so it proved in the 
case of the treaties drawn up at the con- 
vention that followed. They were duly 
ratified by their respective Governments, 
but they failed to become effective. Wars, 
internecine strife, revolutions and the over- 
throw of established Governments, the 
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General José Maria Orellana, one of the m ilitary triumvirate which overthrew the Guatemalan 
Government, leaving the National Assembly after being sworn in as Provisional President 


evils which the conference sought to ter- 
minate, have continued. 


It is generally supposed that the wars 
and revolutions in Central America are 
due to the turbulency of the inhabitants— 
that they are a “bad lot” and must be 
kept down by the strong arm of a military 
dictator. The fact is, on the contrary, that 
the masses, notwithstanding their ig- 
norance and poverty and their submission, 
with few exceptions, to a state of serfdom 
hardly conceivable in this enlightened 
age, are of an extraordinarily peaceful, 
amiable, hospitable character. I have 
ridden alone and unarmed over the greater 
part of the largest of these republics when 
it was in the throes of so-called revolution, 
and when the innocent victims of its mili- 
tary oligarchy were being rounded up, ar- 
bitrarily imprisoned, and in many in- 
stances shot down without mercy, and 
never was I molested in the least by one 
of the people. Their humble abodes, with- 
out exception, were always open to me for 
shelter, even though they could give me no 
better accommodation than a roof over my 
head, a place on the ground to spread my 


blanket, with my saddle for a pillow, and 
with their dogs and chickens for company. 

As a general rule, the governing class 
in Central America knows more about 
ancient Rome and Greece than about the 
people it rules. Furthermore, the rule of 
these educated political leaders is rarely 
tempered by any spirit of love or human- 
ity; on the contrary, they usually look 
upon the masses with contempt and even 
hatred. Except in Costa Rica, the tyranny, 
the oppression, the abuse of power is such 
that the masses are inclined to look with 


- favor upon any movement for the over- 


throw of the existing régime—in the hope 
of getting a better one. 


No More Wars or AGGRESSION 


The idea in again calling a conference 
for the limitation of armaments in the 
Jentral American States seems to have been 
hat the armies of these republics are main- 
tained for offense or defense against each 


other. But such is not the case. War be- 
tween the States is a thing of the past. 
for the reason that a simple cable message 
from Washington, followed up with a gun- 
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boat and the landing of half a dozen blue- 
jackets, is sufficient to put a stop to any 
attempt at a war of aggression. The main- 
tenance of great military machines in three 
of the States at least—Guatemala, Hon- 
duras and Salvador—is unquestionably the 
greatest evil from which these countries 
suffer, but the purpose of these armies is 
solely to keep in power the particular 
group of politicians that happens to have 
got possession of the Government. Abolish 
these armies, and it is doubtful whether 
any one of the Governments ‘ust named 
would last forty-eight hours. 

According to information available at 
the present writing, Guatemala, with an 
area about equal to that of the State of 
New York and a scattered population of 
less than one-fifth of New York State, has 
an army of 85.000 men and boys, with an- 
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other 41,000 in reserve. Salvador, about 
the size of New Jersey, maintains an army 
of 16,000 in active service, with a reserve 
force of 67,000, while Honduras, with its 
44,000 square miles of territory and about 
ten inhabitants to the square mile, main- 
tains an army of 46,000—more than one 
soldier to the square mile—with a reserve 
of 21,000. In view of the consequent 
drain upon the resources of these coun- 
tries, is it any wonder that they are pov- 
erty-stricken and unablg to meet the inter- 
est on their debts? 


TYRANNICAL GOVERNMENTS 


Militarism is the greatest evil suffered 
by these countries, yet it is perfectly true 
that the military system is necessary in 
order to prevent the overthrow of the Gov- 
ernment they now have. The root of the 
evil lies in the nature of these Govern- 


General José Maria Orellana, President of Guatemala, and his Cabinet. He is seated in the 


centre, with Bernardo Alvardo on his left and Alberto Mencos on his right. 


Standing (left to 


right): M. I. Arriola, Felipe Solares, General Jorge Ubico, J. F. Rodriguez and David Pivaral 
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ments. They are all tyrannies. With the 
right kind of Government, the people 
would be as docile and peaceful as any in 
the world. 


As an instance in point, let me cite one 
bright spot in the history of Central Amer- 
ican politics. Costa Rica, instead of con- 
scripting thousands of her sons to keep a 
few unscrupulous politicians in office, has 
encouraged them and protected them in 
the tilling of their fields. Instead of in- 
structing a host of idle officers in immacu- 
late uniforms—with pistols on their hips 
and swords dangling at their heels—to 
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when she raised a volunteer army with 
which to chase the American filibusterer, 
William Walker, and his band of foreign 
adventurers out of Nicaragua. When 
Morazan was defeated by Cabrera and 
driven out of the other States, and when 
he landed in Costa Rica and tried to stir 
up a war, the Costa Rican Government 
promptly had him placed against a white- 
washed wall and shot, thus ending the 
earthly career of this Central American 
* patriot.” When our Minister, John L. 
Stevens, traveled from one end of Central 
America to the other in search of the Gov- 


The officers of the Guard of Honor who were sworn in to protect the President of Guatemala 
and support the Constitution and laws of the country 


browbeat and flog the soldiers of a 
ragged, barefooted, half-starved army, she 
has provided an agricultural school for 
them, and induced many of them to pro- 
duce and export coffee, thus bringing 
money into the country. Instead of squan- 
dering the revenues in the purchase of 
modern rifles and cannon, she has built 
an opera house, one of the most magnifi- 
cent in the world, costing over a million 
dollars. Only once has she gone to war, 
if I remember correctly, and that was 


ernment to which he was accredited, he 
found the Governor of Costa Rica trans- 
acting his official business in one end of 
his wife’s grocery store. 

But the fundamental reason for Costa 
Rica’s success as a self-governing nation 
can be found away back in the colonial 
period, when the five States, including the 
Mexican State of Chiapas, were under the 
proud banner of Leon and Castile. This 
entire isthmian colony, then known as the 
Kingdom of Guatemala, was then gov- 
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erned by a Captain General, and peace was 
maintained for three centuries with an 
army never exceeding three hundred men. 
How was it done? Simply by letting the 
people govern themselves. 


SELF-GOVERNMENT UNDER SPAIN 


In view of all we read concerning 
Spain’s misrule in the conquered coun- 
tries, this seems a startling statement; 
nevertheless, it is true. Spain’s internal 
government was a continuation of the old 
Roman municipal form. Whenever a 
tribe was conquered, or a town or city was 
founded, the people were granted all the 
rights of citizenship and authorized to 
choose their local officials by popular 
elections, which were as free as those of a 
New England township at the present day. 
The citizens, however, elected their repre- 
sentatives to a sort of general assembly in- 
stead of participating directly in town af- 
fairs. The initiative in founding these mu- 
nicipalities was usually taken by the con- 
querors themselves, as history records the 
founding of Vera Cruz by Cortez after 


landing on the Mexican coast, and also 
the founding of the City of Guatemala by 
Don Pedro Alvarado, after his conquest of 
the Quiché Kingdom, with his army of 
Spaniards and Indian allies drawn up on 
the plains of Tecpam. When once these 
corporate bodies were duly assembled, the 
military could march away, for in that 
particular part of the world their work 
was done. 

After the coming into power of the 
“ Liberals” under Morazan in Guatemala 
the autonomy of municipalities was inter- 
fered with by a more centralized form of 
government. Attacks were made on the 
people’s religion, their priests and _ re- 
ligious orders were expelled, and attempts 
were made to establish trial by jury, ob- 
ligatory civil marriages, poll taxes and 
other innovations, which neither the peo- 
ple nor the authorities themselves under- 
stood or were able to carry out. This was 
the cause of a civil war under the leader- 
ship of Estrada Cabrera, a mere boy un- 
able to write his own name, who finally 
brought about President Morazan’s utter 
defeat. 


A group of typical country people in Guatemala who were imprisoned, and in some cases shot, 
for protesting against military dictatorship 
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Cabrera proved not only a remarkable 
soldier, but a remarkable statesman as 
well, becoming the most powerful figure 
in Central American politics. The anec- 
dotes still told of his Presidency show 
how easily the people may be governed 
when they are not imposed upon and 
when the Government has the support of 
the majority. Cabrera’s Government was 
economical. John L. Stevens relates, in 
the book which he wrote on the country 
at that time, that at the end of the first six 
months of Cabrera’s rule he had not drawn 
from the National Treasury for the sup- 
port of himself and his army as much as 
Morazan drew in a single month. On his 
death, after being at the head of the Gov. 
ernment for twenty-two years, he was suc- 
ceeded by one of his Generals, Don Vi- 
cente Cerna, another man of humble 
origin, reared in a little village in the 
east. His Government was equally frugal, 
and I have been assured by impartial ob- 
servers, and even “Liberals” who lived 
during his Administration, that the people 
enjoyed a just and liberal Government. 

Cerna’s great mistake, however, was his 


refusal for economical reasons to provide 
his small military force with a newly in- 
vented breech-loading rifle that was of- 


fered him. A small revolutionary group 
under the command of Justo Rufino Bar- 
rios obtained a few of the rifles in 
Mexico, and, invading the country, defeat- 
ed Cerna and his army at San Lucas, a 
small village on the high plateau between 
Guatemala and the old capital. A new 
Government was set up under the nom- 
inal Presidency of Garcia Granados, but 
Barrios paid little attention to this aged 
leader of the so-called “ Liberal” party. 
His despotism began at once, and within 
a year he became President himself, set- 
ting up a military régime that became 
one of the most cruel and savage in the 
annals of Latin-American history. The 
Government was centralized, the auton- 
omy of the municipalities began to be 
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wiped out, and every protest was met 
with sword and bayonet. 

It is due to this sort of militarism that 
armies are necessary for the support of the 
Governments. Costa Rica, having consist- 
ently held aloof from the turmoil of her 
neighbors, has never imitated their poli- 
tics or policies. The municipal autonomy 
of her people has never been interfered 
with or broken up. Consequently, they 
are a self-governing people, as they were 
under the old colonial system. 


The absolutism of President Zelaya of 
Nicaragua, sustained by an army of con- 
scripts for nineteen years, was terminated 
during President Taft’s Administration by 
the moral support given a_ revolution 
against that despot. Estrada Cabrera, equal- 
ly as cruel and despotic as Zelaya, main- 
tained his absolutism over Guatamela for 
nearly twenty-two years, also by virtue of 
the military behind him. The Herrera Ad- 
ministration, which succeeded the Cabrera 
despotism, was an earnest attempt at least 
to give the people a Government according 
to the Constitution and laws of the repub- 
lic. The Federal Constitution, drawn up 
and signed at Tegucigalpa, stipulated that 
the States forming the Union should dis- 
arm, which was one of the reasons, if not 
the chief reason, for the military element 
in Guatemala conspiring against the Her- 
rera Government, which it overthrew just 
five weeks after having sworn to support 
the new Constitution. Furthermore, one of 
the stipulations of the Central American 
peace treaties of 1907 was to the effect 
that no Government overthrown by mili- 
tary force should be recognized, yet the 
American Government recognized the mili- 
tary oligarchy set up in Guatemala by the 
overthrow of Herrera. 


These are some of the facts that do not 
appear to have been borne in mind by Sec- 
retary Hughes in calling the Central Amer- 
ican Peace Conference, and consequently 
the conference has been a failure. 





WOMEN’S CLUBS AND 
CIVIL SERVICE REFORM 


By Imocen B. Oakey 


Chairman of the Civil Service Division of the 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs 


The origin of the movement now being carried on by the woemn 
of the nation. to purify and reform the civil service—The record of 
the standing committee of the federated clubs since its creation. 


DWARD EVERETT HALE, in com- 

menting on the countless societies 

organized for countless purposes, 
once said: “What is needed is a 
society for the promotion of things in 
general.” He did not live to realize that 
the name of his proposed society exactly 
describes the aims of the women’s club 
movement. Women’s clubs exist for the 
promotion of things in general. They 
promote every good thing from the sci- 
ence of the nursery to political science: 
from bread making to nation making. anc 
from dress reform to civil service reform. 

Of all these activities none, perhaps, is 
more vital than that affecting civil service 
reform. It was not until 1900, however, 
that the General Federation decided that 
this subject should be included among the 
“things in general” which ought to be 
promoted. At the biennial convention held 
that year in Milwaukee, Miss Louisa S. W. 
Perkins of Massachusetts made a plea 
for the creation of a standing committee 
on civil service reform. This committee 
was finally appointed in 1902. 

Miss Perkins had been brought up in an 
atmosphere of political idealism. In her 
youth she had come under the influence 
of such men as George William Curtis and 
Dorman P. Eaton, and in her womanhood 
she had been co-worker with Mrs. Charles 
Russell Lowell, a brilliant member of the 
famous Shaw family. No one was better 
fitted than she to prove to the federated 
women that however wise might be the 
laws they might obtain, all such laws 
could be, and too often were, rendered 
futile by incompetent or partisan officials. 
Her audience heard her with interest. 
Each woman knew from the experience of 


her own club that she was listening to the 
truth, but the words, “civil service re- 
form” had a portentous sound. Many of 
the women were anti-suffragists. “ A com- 
mittee on civil service reform ?” they asked. 
“Will it not lead us along unwomanly 
paths to the masculine domain of poli- 
ties?” “ No.” answered Miss Perkins, her- 
self an anti-suffragist. “It will be a lever 
to take our civil service out of partisan 
politics, and make it as efficient and non- 
political as our army and navy.” 

Miss Perkins argued further that a civil 
service committee would be the link to 
unify all the various and growing activi- 
ties of the Federation. The work of every 
committee, she pointed out, leads sooner 
or later, by some path, however winding. 
to the personnel of government, to the 
ability and character of the men who are 
to administer the laws, hence the need 
for a committee to consider how, and un- 
der what conditions those men should be 
appointed. Her arguments were convinc- 
ing, and to the list of standing committees 
was added one on civil service reform. 


Civit Service ReEForm REcorRD 


Miss Georgia A. Bacon of Massachusetts 
was the first Chairman of this new standing 
committee, and she succeeded so well in 
her task of organization that she left to 
her successor, Mrs. Sarah Platt Decker of 
Colorado, a committee on civil service re- 
form, or the framework for such a com- 
mittee, in a majority of the States. 

Mrs. Decker was the ideal woman to 
popularize a subject which to many had 
only an academic interest, and to many 
more seemed the gateway to the dangerous 
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realms of politics. Mrs. Decker was the 
best loved woman in the Federation. Her 
fellow-members had profound confidence 
in her judgment. She was a Civil Service 
Commissioner in her own State, and 
though her contact with practical politics 
had widened her experience, it had not 
dulled her idealism. As Chairman of the 
Civil Service Reform Committee, she 
wisely concentrated attention on the more 
humanitarian side of the civil service 
problem, and speaking in the light of he 
long experience on the Colorado State 
Board of Charities, she urged the various 
States committees to visit jails, prisons 
and almhouses and study the conditions 
existing under the management of officials 
appointed by political favoritism for par 
tisan purposes. “ In the conduct of public 
affairs.” she was accustomed to say, “ the 
application of the rules of the merit sys- 
tem is good business, but in jails, prisons 
and almhouses it is religion.” Her en- 
thusiasm kindled an answering interest in 
civil service matters and left to her suc- 
cessor, Miss Anna L. Clark of Missouri, 


merely the task of utilizing and unifying 
that interest. 


* 
On assuming the Chairmanship, on Miss 
Clark’s resignation, I found civil service 
committees in thirty-eight States. The pro- 
gram presented to these committees by my 
department was not carried out in full in 
all the States, nor was this expected. Each 
committee was urged to concentrate on that 
part of the program which seemed best 
adapted to its own State conditions. In 
linois, for example, there happened to 
come to light a glaring case of mismanage- 
ment in one of the State institutions. An 
investigation followed in which the State 
Civil Service Reform Committee, under the 
suidance of Mrs. John T. Mason, took an 
active part. The committee showed such 
discretion and common sense that the au- 
thorities turned over to it what was prac- 
tically the entire management of the in- 
stitution. Mrs. Mason and her committee 
prepared the examination papers for ap- 
plicants for positions, graded the answers, 
and recommended for appointment those 
who had given the best evidence of ability 
and special training. In Nebraska, a sim- 
ilar prison scandal was utilized by the 
Civil Service Committee, led by Mrs. Fred- 
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erick H. Cole, my very efficient successor 
in the National Chairmanship, to unite all 
the club women of the State in a success- 
ful demand for a non-political board of 
control which should have authority over 
all penal and charitable institutions. 

The disgraceful conditions in an old 
county jail in West Virginia so affected 
Miss Mary A. Peck and her State com- 
mittee that they did not rest until the 
dilapidated and vermin-infested building 
was torn down and a modern, well-lighted, 
well-ventilated and well-managed prison 
erected in its place. 

Mrs. Hickman Price, Chairman of the 
Civil Service Committee in Tennessee, with 
the aid of her fellow-members, made such 
a thorough study of the penal and chari- 
table institutions of her State, and em- 
bodied it in such a clear and concise re- 
port, that my department had it published 
and distributed broadcast among the clubs 
as a model to be followed by all prison 
visiting committees. 

The Pennsylvania committee, being fully 
aware that all State institutions are under 
political control, and having reason to be- 
lieve that the county jails encourage rather 
than hinder crime, decided to emulate the 
example of Tennessee. Acting in behalf 
of the committee, I called upon the proper 
State official and asked if he would ac- 
cept the services of a few picked women 
as official visitors to the county jails. 

“We already have the services of such 
picked women,” he answered. “ Look at 
this list of visitors for Allegheny County, 
for example. Can you offer me any 
women who are more competent?” 

“ T can offer you women who are alive,” 
I said. “Those have been dead for ten 
years.” 

The “live” women were permitted to 
do the work for a year; that is, they were 
not hindered in what they tried to do, but 
they remained on a volunteer basis and 
received no official recognition. 

In this institutional work the State com- 
mittees profited by the advice of my Vice 
Chairman, Mrs. A. E. Osborne of Cali- 
fornia, a woman of long experience in 
prisons and reformatories and now asso- 
ciated with her husband, also an expert, in 
the management of a State institution in 
Santa Clara. 
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IMPORTANT ACHIEVEMENTS 


The Texas Civil Service Committee took 
advantage of an unexpected opportunity 
to rouse the people of the State to the 
necessity of delivering the public schools 
from political patronage. A State Super- 
intendent of Schools was to be elected. 
There were two candidates. One of them 
called upon the Principal of a large high 
school, a woman widely known and hon- 
ored as an educator, and asked for her 
influence among her friends. She replied 
that she could not give it; that if she 
should give her influence at all it would 
be in favor of the other candidate, who 
was a lifelong friend. “But,” she said, 
“ notwithstanding my friendship for your 
opponent, I shall not try to influence any 
one in his behalf. My position as Prin- 
cipal of a public school requires absolute 
neutrality, and that, I promise you, I will 
maintain.” The man who had asked her 


assistance was elected, and his first of- 
ficial act was to dismiss the woman who 
had kept her promise to be neutral. Her 


dismissal excited intense interest through- 
out the State and enabled the Civil Service 
Committee to sponsor a law which placed 
the schools beyond the reach of partisan 
politics. 

From Mrs. Frank Johnson, Chairman 
for Kentucky, came the encouraging news 
that the federated clubs of Louisville had 
succeeded in banishing political influence 
from the public schools of that city, and 
Mrs. M. P. Capen of Florida reported the 
same good work in Jacksonville. 

Before Philadelphia had a civil service 
law, and that time is still contem- 
poraneous history, all the men teachers in 
the public schools were compelled to pay 
a stated percentage of their salaries to the 
party in power, and it was openly advo- 
cated by a prominent party leader that the 
women teachers should be required to pay 
the same assessment, “since they feed at 
the public trough the same as the men.” 
In one of the wards two young women 
paid $180 apiece to a School Director as 
the price of their positions. Through an 
inadvertence on the part of the young 
women the transaction became public. The 
Director was arrested, but the case never 
came to trial. In another ward a commit- 
tee from one of the women’s clubs waited 


upon the ward “ boss” and asked his help 
in getting a woman School Director. The 
“boss” was most affable. “ Ask me any- 
thing but that,” he said, “and you can 
count upon me, but my School Directors 
do all my ‘ dirty’ work.” 


I mention these little incidents merely 
because, as civil service Chairman for the 
State, I was privileged to be a member of 
the committee which drew up the new city 
charter and to speak and vote for the civil 
service provisions which make the recur- 
rence of such incidents impossible, or at 
least highly improbable. 

That part of my department program 
that touched upon matters supposed to be 
purely political was not so popular, but 
several of the State committees, notably 
that of Massachusetts, under the chairman- 
ship of Mrs. Theodore Tabor, were able 
to lead movements to place police and fire- 
men under the protection of civil service 
rules, and Mrs. Tabor carried her zeal to 
the point of having moving pictures taken 
of candidates for positions in the Police 
and Fire Departments undergoing the prac- 
tical part of their examinations. 


All our State committees, from the mo- 
ment of organization, conducted a general 
educational propaganda. Specially writ- 
ten leaflets were offered to United States 
history classes in public and_ private 
schools, and prizes were given for the best 
essays on some phase of the civil service. 

Within three months after she was made 
Chairman of a newly appointed committee 
Mrs. Leota Keil of Michigan had organized 
eighty sub-committees in as many different 
clubs, had introduced our educational lit- 
erature into ninety-one schools and thir- 
teen libraries, had caused our leaflets to 
be displayed in fire-engine houses, police 
headquarters, college settlements, waiting 
rooms of railway stations, all men’s and 
boys’ clubs in the State, and all the 
branches of the Young Men’s and Young 
Women’s Christian Associations. She per- 
suaded many adult Sunday schools and 
congregational clubs to devote one Sunday 
a year to a consideration of the merit sys- 
tem in Government, and her eighty sub- 
committees induced their local papers to 
publish a series of articles on civil service 
reform. 

The efficient Chairman for Indiana or- 
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ganized a civil service propaganda com- 
mittee in every one of the ninety-two coun- 
ties of her State, and the Chairman for 
Kansas districted her State and placed a 
committee in every district. The Chairman 
for California did the same excellent work, 
and her committee aided materially in 
making California one of the ten States 
that have State-wide civil service laws. In 
my report at the close of my first term 
as Chairman I was able to say that al- 
though organized committees were lacking 
in ten States there were only four in which 
our clubs had done no constructive work 
for the improvement of their local civil 
service. 


Post-War ACTIVITIES 


The war put a sudden check to this ac- 
tivity, but with peace has come a revival 
of interest and a noticeable change in men- 
tal attitude. The old fear that civil service 


reform would lead the Federation into poli- 
tics died a natural death with the passage 
of the suffrage amendment, and with the 
experience born of suffrage has come the 


knowledge that under the merit system 
alone can women share equally with men 
the opportunity of making the civil service 
a life career. The examinations held 
under the Civil Service Commission in 
Washington are now open to men and wo- 
men on exactly the same terms. It is 
true that the appointing officers in the 
various departments still retain the right 
to specify whether they will take men 
or women from the eligible lists, but when 
the Sterling-Lehlbach Reclassification bill 
becomes a law, it will check any undue 
discrimination, since it grades positions 
and, salaries solely by the actual work 
done. 

The program of the civil service division 
of the Federation during the last biennial 
period has included the understanding and 
endorsement of this Reclassification bill, 
and an organized endeavor to secure the 
passage of the bill to place prohibition 
enforcement officers in the classified ser- 
vice. The Volstead act specifically exempts 
such officers and turns them over to po- 
litical patronage, and the civil service di- 
vision is co-operating with the National 
Civil Service Reform League in pushing 
the -bill now before Congress which is 
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aimed to remedy this defect. The State 
Chairmen are upholding the. division in its 
support of this bill. Massachusetts was 
especially prompt in endorsing it, and 
Miss Marian C. Nichols, the Civil Service 
Chairman in that State, is conducting an 
active propaganda in its favor. 

Minnesota reports with enthusiasm that 
law enforcement and the placing of prohi- 
bition enforcement officers in the classified 
service have aroused more interest among 
the club women of the State than any other 
part of the Federation program. The 
Federation has formally approved the 
Eighteenth Amendment, and all its mem- 
bers, whether “wet” or “ dry,” seem to 
be agreed that prohibition enforcement 
should be outside the realm of political 
influence. 


The State committees are also working 
along the lines already mentioned. Ken- 
tucky, West Virginia, Florida, Texas, Ida- 
ho and Pennsylvania all report progress 
in extending the scope of civil service pro- 
tection to State institutions. Ohio says 
she has no special report at present, but 
asks for congratulations on providing in 
Miss Lucile Atcherson the first woman in 
the world to be appointed to a position 
in the Diplomatic Service—a position 
made possible only by the national Civil 
Service law. 

The civil service section of the General 
Federation has gone through various 
changes of name and organization since 
its inception in 1900. At first a standing 
committee, it rose under Mrs. Decker to 
the dignity of a department. In 1920 de- 
partments and committees were rearranged 
and reorganized with a view to greater 
unity of action, and the Department 
of Civil Service Reform became the 
Civil Service Division of the Depart- 
ment of Legislation. Whether com- 
mittee, department or division, it has al- 
ways had the personal support of the 
Presidents. It has been composed of 
women of vision, capable of seeing that 
permanent improvement in social and po- 
litical conditions must depend in the last 
analysis upon the intelligence and effici- 
ency of our public servants, and no ore 
of them has seen this with clearer eyes 
and a more understanding heart than Mrs. 
Thomas Winter, the forward-looking wo- 
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man who now presides over the destinies 
of the General Federation. 


ArpeD By Women’s AUXILIARIES 
The division has profited much by the 


co-operation of the women’s auxiliaries 
to the Civil Service Reform Associations 
of New York, Maryland and Massachu- 
setts. In the pre-suffrage days, a group 
of women in these States desired earnestly 
to advance the cause of the merit system, 
and saw no better way than to form them- 
selves into auxiliaries to the State associa- 
tions. The late Mrs. William C. Schief- 
felin and Josephine Shaw Lowell organ- 
ized in 1894 the New York Auxiliary 
which carried on a successful educational 
campaign. It was the success of this 
auxiliary which inspired Miss Perkins to 
ask for similar work in the General Fed- 
eration. After the suffrage amendment. 
what remained of the auxiliary merged 
into the State association, but Mrs. Francis 
C. Barlow, the sister-in-law of George 
William Curtis, keeps up its traditions as 
a member of the Council of the National 
Civil Service Reform League. 

Mrs. William T. Wilson and Mrs. Albert 
Sioussat, as successive Presidents of the 
Maryland Auxiliary, carried on with the 
aid of Mrs. Huntingdon Williams, the 
permanent Secretary, a successful educa- 
tional propaganda throughout the State, 
ang helped to create the public sentiment 
which added Maryland to the list of States 
which have made the merit system the rule 
in appointive positions. Only last year the 
auxiliary became the Woman’s Depart- 
ment of the State association, and under 
the guidance of Mrs. Sioussat, Mrs. B. W. 
Cockran and Mrs. John J. Abel, are con- 
tinuing their propaganda. 

The Massachusetts Auxiliary was found- 
ed by Miss Elizabeth Foster, who was 
familiar with the work of the New York 
Auxiliary, and wished to emulate it in her 
own State. Mrs. Henry Whitman, the first 
President, and her energetic successor, Mrs. 
Richard C. Cabot, made the new society a 
power among Massachusetts women. The 
present Executive Secretary, Miss Marian 
C. Nichols, who is also Civil Service 
Chairman for the State Federation, was a 
civil service examiner during the war, has 
been a candidate for the Legislature, and 
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was recommended to the President as well- 
equipped for the position on the United 
States Civil Service Commission now so 
ably filled by Mrs. Helen L. Gardiner. 
This auxiliary still carries on the work 
for which it was organized. It offers 
educational leaflets free of charge to all 
schools whose classes in United States his- 
tory will devote one hour during the school 
year to the study of the civil service. Hun- 
dreds of schools—-high schools, grammar 
schools, preparatory schools and colleges 
-—have accepted the offer, and Miss Nich- 
ols has personally sent out over half a mil- 
lion pamphlets. The auxiliary also gener- 
ously supplies our clubs with necessary 
literature at the mere cost of printing. 


PRESENT AND FUTURE PROGRAM 


The program of the civil service division 
for the biennial period, 1922-24, has 
gone out to the State Chairmen. It recites 
briefly that the object of the division is, 
first, to secure in every State a State-wide 
law regulating all appointments to State 
and county offices, and civil service rules 
in all towns and cities, second, having 
obtained such laws and regulations, to edu- 
cate public opinion to the point of requir- 
ing their enforcement. The following sug- 
gestions are made: 


1. Ascertain if you have a Civil Service law 
in your State, your county, your city. 

2. Make a list of the appointive offices in 
your State, your county, your city. 

3. If there is a Civil Service law in your 
State or your city, study it, support it actively, 
watch how it is administered, and give all 
possible publicity to any violation of its pro- 
visions. 

4. If there are no Civil Service laws, persuade 
a capable member of the Legislature to act as 
civil service champion; give him public support 
when he asks for it; supply him with copies of 
the model Civil Service laws prepared for use in 
State work by the National Civil Service 
Reform League, 8 West Fortieth Street, New 
York City. 

5. Ascertain particularly whether the Super- 
intendents and minor officials of public insti- 
tutions of charity and correction are under civil 
service rules, or whether they owe their posi- 
tions to political influence. 

6. Ascertain particularly whether the teachers 
in the public schools are under civil service 
rules, or whether partisan politics control their 
appointment. 

7. Remember that the quality of your gas 
and water, the condition of your drainage and 
sewer system, the cleanliness of your streets, 
the efficiency and zeal of your police and fire- 
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men, the safety and order of your community 
depend upon expert management. Are the 
officials in charge of matters so vital to your 
health and comfort appointed because of fitness, 
or because of their political opinions and parti- 
san services? 

8. Do national’ politics obtrude into your city 
affairs? If so, why? Is there any Republican 
way of cleaning streets, or any Democratic way 
of putting out fires? Should the business af- 
fairs of a community be managed by men 
of special training and experience, or by par- 
tisan politicians? 

The Chairman recommends certain books 
and pamphlets which may be used for ref- 
erence, and Mrs. Clarence L. Atwood, Vice 
Chairman of the division, has compiled 
and published a bibliography to assist in 
the civil service study classes which many 
clubs have organized. 

Any civil service program must lack in 
the elements which make for wide popu- 
larity. The subject cannot be made pic- 
torial nor dramatic. One cannot paint 2 
thrilling picture of a President signing an 
order to put first-class Post Offices in the 
classified service, nor can one immortaliz2 
in stirring verse a policeman who has 
proved his ability to head the eligible list; 
but to those who seek to know, the records 
of the civil service offer no lack of genuine 
human interest. 


Civi SERVICE AND THE NATION’S WELFARE 


The civil service is not a dul! body « 
clerks, mere automata, transcribing on 
ments in Washington and in countless City 
Halls all over the country; it is the great 
army of inspectors upon whose expert 
knowledge and zeal depend our health and 
comfort. The civil service affects every 
citizen every hour of every day for good 
or for ill. It affects us in the houses we 
live in, the streets we walk on, the food 
we eat and the water we drink; for the 
safety and healthfulness of our houses de- 
pend upon the training of the building 
inspector and the plumbing inspector, the 
quality of our food and drink upon the 
vigilance of the food inspectors, and the 
condition and cleanliness of our streets 
upon the intelligence of the street inspec- 
tors. The civil service affects us in the 
air we breathe. Coal smoke is known to 
be as injurious to health as it is destruc- 
tive to property. Many cities have passed 
ordinances forbidding its production, but 
these ordinances to be effective must be ad- 


ministered by trained inspectors who know 
and can show that smoke is preventable. 

The civil service affects us through the 
banks we put our money in. Bank exam- 
iners may be mere political appointees 
ignorant of banking or careless of their 
responsibilities. Not long ago there were 
two bank failures in Pennsylvania, and the 
newspapers in recording the financial dis 
asters said that “no blame attaches to the 
examiner.” His duties as Chairman of a 
political State committee “had not per- 
mitted him to give as much time to his 
official work as was perhaps advisable! ~ 

The civil service affects us in the taxes 
we pay. Idle officials kept in place by 
political influence paid the salary lists, 
and inefficient officials appointed by politi- 
cal favoritism delay and hinder the public 
business. 

The civil service affects us in the morais 
of the community. The system whose do rC- 
trine is “to the victor belongs the spoils,’ 
has fostered a double standard of public 
morality: It is wrong to steal from an 
individual, but to prey upon the city or 
State is justifiable. The business world is 
showing the influence of this double stand- 
ard. Great corporations, whose separate 
members would not dream of defrauding 
any one man or woman, impose watered 
stock upon a confiding public; sell adul- 
terated and decayed food products; manu- 
facture inferior goods which they sell as 
first quality; force up the prices of the 
necessaries of life by “corners,” and see 
no harm in their actions. They are vic- 
tors in the struggle for existence and “to 
the victor belongs the spoils.” The public 
accepts and condones this double standard. 
As one man has expressed it, “ The only 
taint I see on that money is—'taint mine.” 

The merit system in politics is not the 
sole panacea for these social and political 
ills, but with the spoils system discredited. 
with public officials appointed for charac- 
ter and proved ability as shown by com- 
petitive tests, must come a better social 
order, and with no offices with which to 
reward his followers the “ boss,” who is 
the outward and visible sign of our politi- 
cal disorder, will be shorn of his power. 
To this expression of political faith the 
General Federation of Woman’s Clubs, 
through its civil service division, says 
“ Amen! ” 





ALBANIA AS A FREE NATION 


By Rosert Swan TowNsEND 


Former Officer of the United States Consular Ser- 
vice in Albania 


A friendly sketch of a little-known people by an American who has 
traveled all over their beautiful country—Albania’s progress under 
self-government—Rich in natural resources that invite foreign capital 


LBANIA, the smallest and youngest 
A ‘Sia in the Balkans, should attract 

American finance and business inter- 
ested in foreign trade development. This 
little-known State lies opposite Italy on 
the Adriatic Sea, stretching from its 
southernmost port of Santi Quaranta 
northward to San Giovanni di Medua. It 
has a hinterland of some 125 miles in 
depth, bounded on the south and southeast 
by Greece, and on the northeast and north 
by Jugoslavia. Its total territory is 22,000 
square miles. 


For 500 years, until the close of the 
Balkan War in 1913, when the Turk was 
forced from that part of the Balkan Pe- 
ninsula, the Albanians were under the 
control of the Sultan. A Christian people, 
they were forced to become Mohamme- 
dans. The Albanian language was banned 
from the few existing schools and from 
public prints and forbidden upon the 
streets. 


After the Balkan War the London Con- 
ference of 1913 defined the boundaries of 
Albania practically as they are today. 
This having been done, the Prince von 
Wied, a young German nobleman, was 
chosen to ascend the throne of the newly 
created kingdom of Albania. His reign 
was unsuccessful, lasting only about five 
months, when he fled, with the excuse that 
he must join his regiment in Germany. 

During the World War the fighting 
front cut Albania almost in two, running 
in a diagonal line from Durazzo to within 
a few miles of Koritza. The Central 
Powers held the north; the Allies were on 
the south. Upon the cessation of hostili- 
ties in 1918, the territory of Albania was 
placed under an interallied army of occu- 


pation. The Italians were in control of 
the largest area, especially that along the 
Adriatic. The French had troops in the 
districts of Koritza and Scutari. 

During this time there was a lengthy 
discussion taking place in Paris as to what 
should be done with this territory. As 
has always been the case when any ques- 
tion of the settlement of Albania has come 
up, such powers as Greece, Jugoslavia and 
Italy held that the Albanians were inca- 
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Map of Albania showing the boundaries 

finally agreed upon, after serious friction 

with Greece and Jugoslavia, through the 
efforts of the League of Nations 
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Market day in Tirana, which has become the capital of Albania since its admission into 
the family of free nations 


pable of self-government. Their plan was 


to divide Albania among themselves. 
Greece desired the southern portion, Jugo- 
slavia the east and northeast, and Italy the 
Adriatic coast, to aid the Italian plan to 
make the Adriatic an Italian lake. 

While these long and heated discussions 
were going on in Paris, however, the Al- 
banians took matters into their own hands, 
and in April, 1920, established a de facto 
Government of their own in Tirana. The 
French troops finally departed, and after 
them the Italians. Thus Albania was left 
to manage her own affairs for the first 
time in history. She did it so well, more- 
over, that she obtained admission to the 
League of Nations. Thus Albania 
has entered upon her career as a State. 
She holds a unique position in the world 
family, for, though she has very little 
actual money, she has no national debt, 
and is blessed with tremendous natural re- 
sources merely awaiting development. 

During the Turkish régime in Albania 
little or nothing was done toward devel- 
opment. A few roads were built, and the 


mountains in the south denuded of the 
timber, but that was all. The indolent 
Turk, according to his usual custom, pre- 
ferred to exact his gain through tolls, taxes 
and fines imposed upon the population, 
and collected by a few individuals to 
whom Turkish titles were given. 

The Prince von Wied’s reign was cha- 
otic. He seldom left his residence in Du- 
razzo, and the country was left to run it- 
self. All possibility of development was 
naturally excluded. 

During the World War, however, many 
good roads were built. Those in the north, 
constructed by the Austrian Army, were 
partially destroyed by them: in their final 
retreat. In the south the Italians built 
splendid military roads, some of which are 
real feats of engineering. They also greatly 
developed the Port of Valona, which 
was used by them as a naval and flying 
base during the war. Even after the war 
they continued to improve Valona, at con- 
siderable cost, to substantiate their claim 
to that part of the coast. This port would 
have been very valuable to them, as it is 
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directly opposite Brindisi, which is one 
of the largest Italian naval bases. With 
Brindisi and Valona they would have 
gained complete control of the gateway of 
the Adriatic. 

Albania has four very good seaports 
upon the Adriatic. Santi Quaranta lies at 
the extreme southern tip of the country. 
It is rather small and quite undeveloped, 
but with possibilities. It is the natural 
outlet of the southern part of the country 
and of places as far into the interior as 
Erseg and the City of Koritza. 

Valona, the next port to the north, is a 
large and excellent harbor, which, as al- 
ready shown, has been greatly developed 
by the Italian Army and Navy. It is the 
natural outlet for the central and northern 
sections of the south, such as the Argy- 
castro and Tepilene districts. It is from 
this point that the proposed trans-Balkan 
railroad to Constantinople is to start. 

Next comes Durazzo, the former capital. 
It lies upon a peninsula, which is practi- 
cally an island. The harbor is not very 
good. The town itself was badly dam- 


aged during the war, as it was an Austrian 
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naval base. It taps the hinterland about 
Tirana (the present capital), Elbassan 
and Kruya, in the geographical centre of 
the whole country. 

The last port is San Giovanni di Medua, 
situated at the extreme north. This is 
more an open roadstead than a real port. 
It lies, however, on the direct water trade 
route, via a short river only a few miles 
long, to Scutari, the largest city of Alba- 
nia, situated on Lake Scutari, which is the 
boundary between Albania and Jugoslavia. 

From Santi Quaranta north as far as 
Valona, the mountains come directly down 
to the sea. North from Valona to San 
Giovanni di Medua there is to be found a 
short coastal plain extending only a few 
miles before the mountains begin. The 
rest of the country is a veritable sea of 
mountains, with beautiful, fertile valleys 
between, where crops grow splendidly. 
Albania also has several beautiful lakes 
and an almost unlimited supply of water 
power in its many rivers, which are to be 
found everywhere tumbling over the 
mountainsides. 

The climate throughout most of the 
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Soutari, a city of Albania on the River Boyana, sixteen miles from the Adriatic, with a view 


of Tarabosch Fortress on the heights above. 


This stronghold was captured by the Montenegrins 


in the Balkan War 
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country is quite cold in Winter and most 
delightful in Summer. But along the 
coastal plain and in the ports of Valona, 
Durazzo and San Giovanni di Medua it is 
more tropical. In Summer it is very hot 
in this region, and a great deal of malaria 
is to be found. 

The population of Albania is about 
1.500.000; about two-thirds are Moham- 
medans, a result of the long Turkish in- 
fluence. Two-thirds of the remaining 
third are Greek Orthodox; the rest are 
Catholic, due to the Austrian occupation 
of Scutari. The Albanian people as a 
whole are a sturdy race of mountaineers. 
They carry on little or no industry except 
tending their flocks upon the mountain- 
sides, growing enough in their little val- 
leys to exist upon, and spinning enough 
wool to clothe themselves. 

A vast amount of propaganda, for rea- 
sons quite obvious, has been used against 
them, in order to make them appear as 
brigands, murderers and thieves who are 
not capable of governing themselves. 
These charges, however, I found out dur- 
ing my travels there, are not true. There 


undoubtedly did exist at one time the 
much-talked-of blood feuds, much the same 
as those we once had in our own moun- 


tains in the South. It was also almost a 
universal custom to carry firearms. This 
was made necessary by frequent interfer- 
ence by outsiders and the harassing of an 
ignorant population. What the Albanians 
wanted was a chance. They have had it 
for almost two years, and as a result such 
conditions no longe: exist. 

The Albanian is one of the most fanat- 
ically patriotic persons in the world. For 
more than 700 years he has fought un- 
ceasingly to preserve his birthright—his 
language and his customs—and has won 
his battle. For this alone he is entitled to 
respect and to a far higher rating than 
many international politicians would have 
us allow to him. He has been tricked, 
intrigued and fooled so much by the un- 
scrupulous foreigner that he has naturally 
become suspicious; but when approached 
in an honest, open and fair manner there 
is no more pleasing person to do business 
with in the world. Once his word is given 
it will never be broken. 

Albania has very little money, but has 
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vast natural resources. In the district of 
Koritza are to be found coal, copper and 
large tracts of timber. The whole Koritza 
plateau could easily be well cultivated 
were modern methods made possible. Not 
far distant is the beautiful Lake Ochrida, 
in which are to be found most excellent 
fish. Throughout the Elbassan district 
are to be found some of the finest olive 
groves in existence, as well as various min- 
erals, and tobacco which compares with 
the finest variety produced in Kavalla, 
Greece. Near Valona is one of the best 
asphalt deposits in the world. Up to a 
few months ago the French controlled it 
through a concession granted from Turkey 
years ago. Upon every mountainside are 
to be seen the finest kind of sheep and 
very good cattle. But probably the great- 
est natural asset possessed by Albania is 
its tremendous water power everywhere, 
enough to light the whole country and to 
run its future factories and railroads. Its 
recently discovered petroleum may be 
placed in the same category. 

Albania is now ready to grant conces- 
sions to foreign capital, to which it offers 
vast opportunities. This is especially true 
of American capital, as the Albanian likes 
the American better than any other person. 
Our methods, our life and our principles 
are greatly admired by this little Balkan 
State. The opportunity awaits us, but not 
for long. 

Already the British have had the tobacco 
concession which was_ revoked. The 
British, French and Italians are vying for 
petroleum monopoly, and quite recently an 
American company has entered the com- 
petition for it. 

The first three powers mentioned have 
official representatives in Albania, who 
have the power to work hand in glove 
with their business nationals to gain con- 
cessions. The United States has had a 
Consular representative in Tirana for some 
time. Quite recently a Minister has been 
appointed. If upon the assumption of his 
duties our representative has the same 
powers of business co-operation as the 
present British, French and Italian agents 
have, we can most assuredly compete with, 
if not outrival, the foreign interests now in 
the race for concessions, owing to the very 
friendly attitude of the Albanians. 





SPANISH CLAIMS IN MOROCCO 


By Dr. Primitivo SANJURJO 
Assistant Professor of Spanish, Middlebury 


College, Vermont 
Dispute between France and Spain over right to 
Tangiers the crux of the Moroccan problem—Histori- 
cal and geographical reasons for Spanish demands 


ANGIERS or nothing. This is the 
T problem. The affairs of Morocco, 
difficult for diplomats and more 
difficult still for the Spanish people. 
spring from painful experiences suffered 
through the ages and from failure to 
seize certain opportunities. Morocco 
in reality—speaking geographically—a 
Spanish dependency. The northern chain 
of the Small Atlas is of the same struc- 
ture as the Penibetic chain in Spain. The 
races on each side of the strait have the 
some anthropological characteristics. It is 
the race called by Anton, the learned Span- 
ish anthropologist, Lybio-Iberian. 

Spain may be said at present to be in a 
permanent state of war with the chiefs of 
the Cabilas, Moors of Riff. Antedating 
this, we have had two wars: The African 
war during the reign of Isabella II., in 
which Prim took Tetuan, and that of Me- 
lilla, which Martinez Campos ended by 
a treaty. The former was heroism: the 


is 


rere 


latter, a breeder of mistakes. Martinez 
Campos was no hero; he belonged to the 
guild which we Spaniards call “ pastry- 
cook generals,” men who wish to settle 
everything by statu. quo treaties. Such 
men are a calamity to the nations. Prob- 
lems ought to be settled definitely and not 
left pending for another day. Between 
Prim and Martinez Campos—“ Trampas ” 
(tricks) the people called him in jest— 
there was a gulf. And with these forerun 
ners came the famous conference of Al- 
geciras, by which we were commissioned 
to conquer the Riff and make it a Spanish 
protectorate. 

The Riff is a district stony and sterile, 
full of Cabilas, savage tribes that never 
recognized the authority of the Sultan and 
were always at war with him, always re- 
sisting the payment of taxes, and for the 
attainment of greater ferocity practicing 
bloody and savage acts like those of the 
well-known sect of Axalmas. 
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French zones and the position of Tangiers, the 


possession of which is in dispute 
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This indicates the kind of people with 
whom Spain is fighting. Further, the 
Moor is an independent character. He 
loves his shotgun above all else, next his 
horse, and finally his wife. He is entirely 
nomadic and in spite of the burning of his 
home in war, he establishes himself again 
rapidly. During the harvest season he 
asks for peace. The harvest over, he buys 
guns and makes war again. 

Who sells these guns? It is not Spain. 
Who is it? France ought to know. The 
guns are brought in by way of the River 
Muluya. Some smuggling is carried on 
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fourteen years was undone. Important 
personages played a part in this affair. 
General Ferdinand Silvestre was in high 
command. This man had been the hero 
of Larache and had brought about peace 
in that region. It should be noted thai 
that region is the only usable territory 
which was granted us by the conference of 
Algeciras, and therefore the Moor of that 
country feels a greater love for the land. 
Silvestre had demonstrated great energy 
and diplomacy, and was loved and re- 
spected by the natives. As a result, the 
Spanish Generals became envious, and Sil- 


Moroccan camp, with the Atlas Mountains in the background 


through the ports of Mazagan and Casa- 
blanca. Spain finds her situation in Mo- 
rocco analogous to the famous web of 
Penelope, constantly woven and unwoven. 
The problem of Morocco will always re- 
main insoluble in that region of the Riff. 
because of the ways of its inhabitants. 

It is not strange, then, that Spanish arms 
have suffered some reverses in their ad- 
vance. We have had two great calamities 
in this epoch—the earlier one of Barranco 
cel Lobo and the recent one of Annal. In 
this latter disaster—comparable, but on'a 
smaller scale, with that suffered by the 
Italians in Abyssinia—all the work of 


vestre was recalled to Madrid and given an 
honorary post in the so-called Cuarto 
Militar of the King, amounting to a kind 
of honorable retirement. Nevertheless 
Silvestre did go again to Morocco as the 
Military Chief of Occupation, and it was 
there, according to the ‘popular opinion, 
that his diplomacy failed and caused the 
disaster of Annal. 

In a short time the Moors took advan- 
tage of a lapse in the Spaniards’ military 
activities, and when there were some un- 
garrisoned points of observation in the 
field brought about the Annal disaster, to 
the consternation of the entire Spanish pe- 
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ninsula. Two Generals, with thousands of 
soldiers, were made prisoners, many forti- 
fications were destroyed, and Melilla was 
threatened. Fortunately we have recovered 
from the blow, but some prisoners have 
not yet been given their freedom, and 
many of them never will be. The famous 
General Silvestre has not been found. 
Some say he died, but the most probable 
version is that he lives, maimed, and is 
taken from town to town. 

From these horrible details the Spanish 
people have shaped one clear concept— 
that Morocco costs too much blood and 
should be abandoned. The army has an- 
other opinion—conquer or die. 

There have always been these two cur- 
rents of common opinion among all peo- 
ples, one produced by the elements of 
peace and the other by the professional 
warriors. Spain cannot but vacillate be- 
tween these two tendencies. But in the 
case of Morocco there is also a third factor 
to be considered, namely, European diplo- 
macy. The definite solution of the prob- 
lem of Morocco hinges on this question of 
the decrees of European diplomats. 

The Conference of Algeciras gave up the 
smallest and poorest part of the Empire 
of Morocco, leaving the port of Tangiers 
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in statu quo for the future. In Tangiers 
there are both French and Spanish police 
—an absurdity. Such a mixed system is a 
hatchery of grievances. The French look 
at Tangiers as a port of theirs for the near 
future. Great Britain, the mediator in the 
affair, is not sure yet to which nation it 
shall be granted. She knows that Tan- 
giers in the possession of Spain means the 
peace of the Strait, but that under France 
it would not be the same. 

Why does France want this port of Tan- 
giers? In order to tell the world that she 
is blockading Spain at the Pyrenees and at 
the Strait, to show the world that she has 
with Great Britain a joint ownership of 
the Strait, and in order gradually to sun- 
plant Great Britain as a colonizing power 
In reality France does not know what she 
is asking for, because Spain would be dis- 
posed to abandon its stake in Morocco and 
leave France alone to fight the Moors of 
the Riff. Then the world might contem- 
plate French helplessness. So long as this 
does not occur, France intrigues with our 
Moors to keep them ever restless, so that 
she may say that we do not deserve to 
possess Tangiers. 

Thus the question of Tangiers is the real 
question of Morocco. The Moor will never 
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Public square in a typical town in Morocco on the Mediterranean coast 
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Moroccan soldiers on the lookout for a Spanish advance 


have France as 


The policy of that 


be at peace so long as we 
a neighbor there. 


country is one of intrigue in order that we 


shall withdraw. The responsibility for all 
that is happening to the Spanish lies with 
the famous Conference of Algeciras, which 
must be revised. The terms of this revision 
should be to separate France altogether 
from the politics of Morocco. France 
pacified Algeria it is true, but at what 
cost? Could it do the same in Morocco 
the day that Islam should awake? 

It is a fact that Islam is awakening and 
that the fragmentary state of the present 
map of Europe, which bids fair to be a 
medieval map, will provide ample op- 
portunities for Islamic politics. Only for 
Spain is this an old struggle, one to which 
she is accustomed. If the Spanish nation 
resided in the Balkans, would Turkey exist 
at present? But what do European diplo- 
mats know of these things? Can they pre- 
sent to us one treaty that has really en- 
dured? If France should persist in aim- 
ing at Tangiers, would it not be natural 
that Spain, tired of diplomatic taunts. 
should think of Bidasoa? 

Painful as it is to speak of these things, 
the problem of Morocco might become so 
complicated as to occasion another war. 
The continental extremes of the Mediter- 
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against their mountain stronghold 


ranean belong to Islam. To pull at Con- 
stantinople or Tangiers would be the same. 
Meanwhile Spain possesses a wise General, 
Burguete, who might accomplish great 
things i in Morocco if he were given author- 
ity. The Government is ereatly disin- 
clined to military hegemony lest it huri 
France’s feelings, and therefore is reluc- 
tant to grant full powers to its generals. 

It would be dangerous for France to 
remain in Morocco. A Morocco in arms 
would be a volcano and the commence- 
ment of a new Islamic era. French in- 
fluence in Africa should be restricted to 
the meridian of Marseilles. 

The reason for a Spanish Tangiers is 
that it is in the Spanish zone of coloniza- 
tion and in a strait thoroughly Spanish 
(for Tarifa, not Gibraltar, is the real key 
to the strait.) Spain asks for Tangiers. 
For this the Spanish people struggle today 
and will struggle tomorrow if the Con- 
ference of Algeciras is not ‘revised. The 
majority of the nation share this opinion, 
and believe in governing our protectorate 
in a thoroughly effective manner, punish- 
ing with the utmost severity our rebel 
Moors, this being apparently the only way 
to make France and Europe know that we 
are capable of fulfilling our obligations. 





THE UKRAINIAN CASE AGAINST 
THE POLES 


By Tue Rev. PuHrteMon TARNAVSKY 
President of tha Ukrainian League of Americanization 


[The following article from the pen of a leading Ukrainian representative in this 
country has been written in reply to an article on the situation in East Galicia as 


officially presented by the Polish Bureau of Information. 


That article, entitled 


“Poland’s Rule in East Galicia,” was published in the August issue of CurRRENT 
History. From the Ukrainian standpoint the description of the situation is said to 
be so misleading as to give the American public an entirely false view and to make 


it imperative that the other side be stated. 


The reply is therefore published in the 


interests of fair play and truth, but without this magazine vouching for the accuracy 
or otherwise of the facts adduced by the writer—Editor, Current History.] 


took place between November, 
1918, and midsummer, 1919. This 
devastation was not the work of Germans, 
because they were not at that time in 
Galicia. It was not the work of Austrians, 


7 © greatest devastation in Galicia 


because in November, 1918, they were dis- 
armed and expelled from Galicia. Neither 


was it the work of Ukrainians, because no 
one will ruin his own home. It was the 
ageressive Polish Army which despoiled 
the population of Eastern Galicia -—a 
population 74 per cent. Ukrainian and 12 
per cent. Jewish—robbing them of the 
“last shirt,” to use the expressive peasant 
phrase. 

The revolution in Lemberg against the 
legal Ukrainian Government was made, 
not by Polish youngsters, as stated, al- 
though they were used as scouts and spies, 
but by Polish bureaucrats and their sons, 
the favorite pupils of the Austrian system. 
In November, 1918, the Austrian officials 
aimed to give all power in Lemberg to the 
Polish Liquidation Committee, which was 
made up of Polish officials and bureau- 
crats trained in Austrian methods. They 
were prevented by the Ukrainian coup 
@état of Nov. 1, 1918, by which the Ukrain- 
ians gained control. The resistance which 
they met came only from the Austrian 
Polish bureaucracy, who had been estab- 
lished there since 1860. The centre of 
this bureaucracy was in the capital, Lem- 
berg, where there were 30,000 Polish bu- 
reaucrats, officials of various degree, gen- 
darmes and others. They made a counter- 


revolution with the help of 10,000 Polish 
legionaires, who had been stationed in Lem- 
berg since the previous Summer, on fur- 
lough from the Austrian command, pur- 
posely to watch developments among the 
Ukrainian population. The Austrian Gov- 
ernment feared a general Ukrainian move- 
ment to join the newly formed Ukrainian 
Republic, and attempted to provide against 
it by the presence of these Polish troops. 
The Ukrainians had not yet been dis- 
charged from the Austrian Army, and they 
had designedly been stationed on the most 
remote fronts, such as Italy, Albania and 
Asia Minor. For this reason there were 
in Galicia no Ukrainian troops between 
the ages of 18 and 60, but only 3,000 men 
of the landsturm and a handful of men 
who happened to be at home on furlough. 
These few, gathered together with diffi- 
culty, managed for three weeks to hold 
half the city of Lemberg, until Polish re- 
inforcements in large numbers from War- 
saw, Posen and Cracow compelled them to 
evacuate. These so-called heroes, after the 
Ukrainian evacuation, from Nov. 22 to 
Nov. 25, carried out a fearful pogrom 
against the Jewish population of Lemberg. 
It is futile to quote the words of Vernon 
Kellogg, who, like Professor Lord, the spe- 
cialist in Eastern matters, has been misled 
by one-sided information; and thus with- 
out any ill intention recommended to the 
Allies the assignment to Poland of Ukrain- 
ian and White Russian lands greater in 
extent than Poland itself. This misinfor- 
mation is responsible for all fighting, 
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present and future, in Eastern Europe. For 
neither Ukrainia nor Russia, when the 
Bolshevist experiment is over, will permit 
Poland to hold one inch of Ukrainian or 
Russian soil. 

The Polish Information Bureau says of 
the terrors of the Ukrainian invasion that 
it did greater damage than the Bolshevist 
invasion and gives statistics of their own 
noble work. But to talk of a Ukrainian 
invasion in Eastern Galicia is the same 
as to talk of an American Army invasion 
in the United States. Eastern Galicia is 
populated by Ukrainians, and it is not 
their fault that Austria called them Ru- 
thenians and that Russia described them 
as Little Russians. The statistical infor- 
mation furnished by the Polish Corre- 
spondence Bureau would be impressive if 
it had not been manufactured without any 
basis of fact. The figures give credit to 
the Polish Government for the economic 
progress which was due to the Ukrainian 
peasantry. The Government actually 
never favored this progress, but tried in- 
stead to hinder it. Statistical data relat- 


ing to fields not cultivated are falsified. 


In the Autumn of 1922 the land still uncul- 
tivated in Eastern Galicia amounted to 32 
per cent. As to the increased numbers of 
horses in Galicia since 1919, this was not 
among the local population, but among 
the Polish cavalry and artillery stationed 
there, and among the Polish colonizers, 
whose number in 1919 was about a quarter 
of a million. The number of cattle and 
hogs increased from 1920, but this is not 
to the credit of the Polish Government, 
which knows only how to requisition cat- 
tle for the army and to levy forced con- 
tributions. The increase is due to the toil 
of Ukrainian peasants. Nor has the re- 
building of dwellings for seven-eighths of 
the population, for which the Polish Gov- 
ernment claims credit, been accomplished 
by the Government. The 163,490 houses 
which are cited by the Polish Information 
Bureau were built (1) for the Polish por- 
tion of the population and (2) for the 
Polish colonizers who have been intro- 
duced into the territory. 

In every handbook of history of Russia 
or of the Ukraine—those, for example, by 
Karamzin, Solowiyev, Kostomariv an 
Hrushivsky—one can read that the eco- 
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nomic conditions of Galicia during the 
reign of Ukrainian princes and kings were 
splendid. After the Polish invasion until 
1772, Galicia was entirely ruined, so that 
only poor peasants and a still poorer class 
of poor city dwellers were left. During 
the Austrian régime this land was a little 
better, but thanks were due not to the 
Poles, but to the Jews, who held the busi- 
ness in their hands, and to the Ukrain- 
ians, who are excellent farmers and cattle 
raisers. 


During the Polish occupation everything 
has now been ruined except profiteering. 
One cannot boast of. the increase of busi- 
ness firms to the extent of one-third, be- 
cause all of them are profiteering con- 
cerns. It is no wonder there are no Ukrain- 
ian co-operatives now; the Polish occu- 
pation and administration closed many of 
those already existing, and has not per- 
mitted the establishment of new ones. 
What the Polish Information Bureau says 
about schools is so far from the truth as 
to be really preposterous. In Eastern 
Galicia the population is 74 per cent. 
Ukrainian, 12 per cent. Polish, 12 per cent. 
Jews, 1 per cent. German and 1 per cent. 
miscellaneous. Considering for a moment 
the bureau’s statistics as true, let us ex- 
amine them on that basis: 

For the 74 per cent. Ukrainians there 
are 2,510 elementary schools; for the 12 
per cent. Poles there are 1,400 elemen- 
tary schools; for the 74 per cent. Ukrain- 
ians there are 14 secondary schools, and 
for the 12 per cent. Poles there are 75 
secondary schools. 

Is this anything to boast of? These 
statistics constitute proof of the cultural 
oppression of the Ukrainians in their own 
land by Polish invaders. The figures, 
however, are not correct, because the so- 
called Ruthenian schools are so only in 
name, with Polish teachers who do not 
know the Ukrainian language and who 
have no wish to instruct the pupils in their 
mother tongue. Illiteracy has thus in- 
creased. In the higher schools the posi- 
tion is simply scandalous. The 12 per 
cent. of Poles have four higher schools, 
and the 74 per cent. of Ukrainians not a 
single one. To the colleges and universi- 
ties Ukrainian students are admitted only 
if they have served in the Polish Army, 
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which is equivalent to a complete prohibi- 
tion. The Ukrainians in consequence or- 
ganized a private university, but the Polish 
Government suppressed it, throwing pro- 
fessors, instructors and many students into 
jail. Now its instruction is carried on 
underground, and Lemberg has the dis- 
tinction of having a secret university! 
From existing universities, the Poles, after 
taking power. expelled all professors and 
instructors who were of Ukrainian nation- 
ality, leaving them entirely without re- 
sources. Yet the Polish Information Bu- 
reau boasts that the Poles have retained 
700 Ukrainian officials. If they have, 
what proportion does this bear to the 74 
per cent. Ukrainian population? 

The Polish Information Bureau tries to 
defend the forced contribution which they 
have levied: but there is no defense. There 
have been several “contributions” taken 
mercilessly. This taking of “ contribu- 
tions” is the extreme limit of illegality 
because (a) Eastern Galicia is, according 
to Provision 91 of the Treaty of St. Ger- 
maine, a territorial unit, and Poland only 
a military occupant; (b) in all civilized 
countries the population pays to the Gov- 
ernment only such sums as have been de- 
termined by its representatives. This was 
the chief reason for the revolt of the Amer- 
ican Colonies from England. The Polish 
Information Bureau defends this contribu- 
tion which the Ukrainian population were 
compelled to pay, although their own rep- 
resentatives had no voice in the assess- 
ment, as they had no representatives in the 


Polish Diet. 


The worst distortion of which the Polish 
Information Bureau is guilty is in the last 
boastful paragraph of the article printed 
in CurRENT History. Galicia derives its 
name from an ancient Ukrainian princi- 
pality and kingdom which dated from the 
eleventh to the fourteenth centuries, and 
it is no Austrian fiction. Poland ruled 
Galicia from 1387 to 1772 illegally, de- 
spite the treaties of 1339, 1350 and 1366, 
and reduced a flourishing country to 
anarchy. Austria took Galicia in 1772 
illegally; but at least Austria abolished 
anarchy and liberated the native Ukrain- 
ians from Polish religious and social op- 
pression. Austria abolished serfdom and 
bondage and established religious tol- 
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erance. Austrian rule, however, never 
abolished national oppression, but did ex- 
actly the reverse, giving the Poles full 
control over the Ukrainian peasantry for 
the sake of Polish votes in the Vienna 
Parliament. To speak of Austria favoring 
the Ukrainians is simply a perversion of 
the truth. 

Who were made Austrian Secretaries of 
State? Governors of Galicia? Presidents 
of all courts? Only Poles, never Ukrain- 
ians. How many Polish representatives 
were in the Austrian Parliament up to 
1907? Sixty, and only three Ukrainians. 
How many after the election reforms of 
1907? Poles 80, Ukrainians 27. How 
many colleges and universities did Aus- 
tria give to the Poles? Seven. How 
many to the Ukrainians? None. And this 
for equal numbers of Poles and Ukrain- 
ians! Who were protected by Austria? 
Who played the prominent parts in the 
Hapsburg Court, in the Vienna Govern- 
ment and Army? Who greeted the Aus- 


trian Emperor always, “ By thee, Lord, 
we are standing and we will always 


stand”? Certainly not the Ukrainians. 
In November, 1918, the Ukrainians or- 
ganized their State in Galicia, just as 
Czechs and Jugoslavs did in their national 
territories. They drove out the Austrian 
administrators and the Austrian Army, and 
installed their own, because Austria wished 
to hand the administration over to the 
Poles. The Ukrainians did not install any 
Austrians or Germans in their official 
ranks. They did retain a few who had 
heen officers in the Austrian Army—about 
fifty or sixty—but these were Ukrainians 
who had served in the Austrian Army un- 
der compulsion. The Polish Army, on the 
contrary, received Austrian officers by the 
thousands and even many Generals. 


There was no murdering nor robbing in 
the Ukrainian State, except in the imagina- 
tion of Polish propagandists abroad. This 
can be proved, as also can be the Polish 
pogroms against the Jews, the murdering 
of Ukrainian priests and social workers, 
Polish massacres of Ukrainian women and 
children, torturing of Ukrainian peasants 
and desecration by Poles of Ukrainian 


churches. (See “The Bloody Book” for 
details.) 
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What has this Polish occupation done? 
Only restored Austrian evils in an exag- 
gerated form. Almost the same officials 
as before 1918 returned to the same posi- 
tions. Who is this Austrian Archduke 
whom they are always throwing in our 
faces? Wilhelm, son of the Archduke 
Karl Stephen, who lives in Poland, keeps 
up his Polish State, and is a pretender to 
the Polish throne. Two of his sons, whom 
he brought up in the Polish spirit, are now 
serving in the Polish Army; while the third 
began in 1918 to push his claims to be 
King of Ukrainia by trying to make him- 
self popular. The Galician Ukrainians. 
after the coup d'état, rejected him and 
deprived him of all influence. 

The present condition in Galicia is very 
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distressing. The population, oppressed by 
the Polish occupation, commenced in the 
Summer of 1922 a campaign against the 
Polish occupants after the Irish fashion, 
resorting to sabotage ,arson, dynamiting 
and all kinds of violence. Up to date there 
have been 150 such acts, with a damage of 
fifty milliards in Polish money. No one 
has been caught. The Polish Government 
in retaliation has ordered its agents to 
bomb Ukrainian cultural institutions, in- 
cluding the Prosvita, the Girls’ College in 
Lemberg. 

The great powers, sovereigns of Galicia, 
keep silent. America always favored the 
oppressed and the suffering. Is there no 
heart in America for the tortured Ukrain- 
ian Nation in Galicia? 


CZECHOSLOVAK - JUGOSLAVIAN TREATY 


HE new five-year treaty of alliance be- 
tween the Czechoslovak Republic and 

the Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats and 
Slovenes, generally known as Jugoslavia, 


was signed at Marienbad, Czechoslovakia, 
on Aug. 31, 1922, by the respective pleni- 
potentiaries—Dr. Edward Benés, the then 
Premier and Foreign Minister of Czecho- 


Premier of Jugoslavia. The official text 


of the treaty follows: 


The Governments of the Czechoslovak Republic 
and of the Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats and Slo- 
venes, wishing to extend the term of the agree- 
ment concluded between them on Aug. 14, 1920, 
and to supplement it with new provisions, viz. (a) 
to strengthen and maintain peace, and (b) to 
draw closer the political and economic bond be- 
tween the two States, and to enlarge its scope, 
have mutually agreed upon the articles repro- 
duced below, and to this end have named_ the 
following plenipotentiaries: For the President of 
the Czechoslovak Republic, Dr. Edward Benés, 
Premier and Foreign Minister; for his Majesty, 
King of the Serbs, Croats and Slovenes, M. Nich- 
olas P. Pasitch, the Premier, who, after presen- 
tation of their credentials, and the same having 
been found to be in good and legal form, have 
published the articles of this treaty of alliance as 
follows: 

ARTICLE 1—The agreement concluded by the 
Czechoslovak Republic and the Kingdom of the 
Serbs, Croats and Slovenes at Belgrade on Aug. 
14, 1920, is renewed for the same term as the 
present treaty. ; 

ARTICLE 2—The high contracting parties mu- 
tually take cognizance of the political and mili- 
tary treaties and agreements concluded : between 


the Czechoslovak Republic and Rumania, Austria 
and Poland, on the one hand, and the analogous 
treaties concluded between the Kingdom of the 
Serbs, Croats and Slovenes and Rumania and 
Italy, on the other hand. 

ARTICLE 3—The high contracting parties will 
strive to place their economic, financial and com- 
mercial relations on a firm basis, and to assure 
each other the closest co-operation possible, and 
to this end they will agree on measures pertinent 
thereto, to be embodied in a commercial treaty 
covering these objects. 

ARTICLE 4—The two high contracting parties 
pledge themselves to give each other every politi- 
cal and diplomatic support in all their interna- 
tional relations. In the event that they consider 
their common interests threatened, they pledge 
themselves mutually to unite in measures of self- 
protection. 

ARTICLE 5—The proper officials of the Czech- 
oslovak Republic and of the Kingdom of the 
Serbs, Croats and Slovenes will agree on meas- 
ures for the execution of this published agree- 
ment. 

ARTICLE 6—This agreement is to remain in 
force for five years, following the date of the 
exchange of ratifications. After the expiration 
of these five years each of the high contracting 
parties will have the right to cancel this agree- 
ment, provided it has given the other party six 
months’ previous notification of this intention. 

ARTICLE 7—This agreement shall be ratified, 
and notice of ratification shall be exchanged as 
soon as possible in Belgrade. 

ARTICLE 8—This agreement shall be commu- 
nicated to the League of Nations. 

IN WITNESS WHEREOF, both plenipotentia- 
ries have signed this agreement and set there seal 
thereto. Given in two copies at Marienbad, 
Aug. 31, 1922. 





TWELVE REPRESENTATIVE 
CANADIANS 


By Joun GLADSTONE GRACE 


A few of the eminent figures of Canada’s ““Who’s Who?’’—Men who 
have achieved prominence in the field of statesmanship, industry and 
commerce, entitling them to admission to the nation’s Hall of Fame 


Introduction by D. M. Le Bourdais 


formed regarding affairs in the United 

States than are Americans with respect to 
Canada. ‘This is perhaps chiefly due to the fact 
that much of what Canadians read comes from 
the United States. Excepting for an occasional 
magazine or two, a news stand in any Canadian 
city from Halifax to Victoria looks exactly like 
any news stand in New York. Canadian publica- 
tions, relatively few as they are, are practically 
never seen in the United States. 

Furthermore, the people of Canada nearly all 
live in that strip of territory which forms a fringe 
along the northern boundary of the United 
States; of the nine Canadian Provinces, seven 
have the international boundary line as _ their 
southern boundary, while the other two, Nova 
Scotia and Prince Edward Island, have much 
more in common with the New England States 
than they have with some of their sister Prov- 
inces. On the other hand, however, only twelve 
of the forty-eight States adjoin Canadian ter- 
ritory, and the bulk of the population of the 
United States lives at a considerable distance 
from the border. 

Granting all these points, there are, neverthe- 
less, many good reasons why Americans should 
be interested in knowing more about their Ca- 
nadian neighbors. The four-thousand-mile boun- 
dary, with its great lakes and streams jointly 
owned; with railway lines originating in one 
country and terminating in the other; with many 
thousands of people crossing and_ recrossing 
every day with hardly any more formality than if 
passing from one State or Province to another; 
and with an ever-increasing volume of reciprocal 
trade, presents innumerable points of contact, as 
well as many problems that can be met only 
by mutual understanding and co-operation. 

There is, however, a greater bond than geo- 
graphical propinquity or commercial interest— 
the human equation. The United Empire Loyal- 
ists, who emigrated at the time of the Revolu- 
tionary War, and whose descendants now con- 
stitute an important part of the population of 
Ontario, New Brunswick and, to a lesser extent, 
of other Eastern Provinces, were the first con- 
tribution of the United States to Canada. Later 


 aeneol_ wel as a rule, are much better in- 


on the tide turned the other way, and in the days 
before the opening up of the Canadian West, 
millions of the brightest of Canada’s youth found 
wider scope for their talents in the United States; 
while during more recent years a counter-current 
has set in, today former Americans constitute a 
very large percentage of the people on the 
prairies of Western Canada. 

Although the United States has still by far the 
better of this exchange of citizenry, Canada is 
indebted to the United States for many citizens 
whose influence upon the course of events has 
been profound. The most outstanding instances 
are in the field of railway transportation. The 
Canadian Pacific Railway, the greatest transpor- 
tation system in the world, must always be as- 
sociated with the names of two men born in the 
United States—the late Sir William Van Horne, 
the master builder, and Lord Shaughnessy, the 
master administrator. The late Charles M. 
Hays, at the time of his death in the Titanic dis- 
aster head of the Grand Trunk System, was also 
an American; while within the past few months 
Sir Henry Thornton, a native of Indiana, has be- 
come President of Canada’s great nationally- 
owned railway system. 

Sir George Perley, a former member of the 
Cabinet under Sir Robert Borden, and later Ca- 
nadian High Commissioner at London, was born 
in the United States, as was the late E. B. 
Eddy, who established on the Ottawa River one 
of the Dominion’s greatest manufacturing plants, 
and whose name is a household word throughout 
Canada. George Lane, the well-known Alberta 
rancher and grain grower, is a former American, 
and Henry Wise Wood, President of the United 
Farmers of Alberta, first saw the light of day in 
Kansas. To these might be added the names 
of many others who have attained leading _posi- 
tions in the life of the Dominion, particularly in 
commercial pursuits. 

On the other hand, the list of Canadians who 
have achieved fame, not to say eminence, in the 
United States is a long one, and perhaps, in view 
of what Americans have done and are doing in 
Canada in the field of transportation, it is worthy 
of note that the late James J. Hill was born a 
Canadian. Another man whose fame has become 
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world-wide in the realm of transportation is 
Robert Dollar, the great ship owner of San Fran- 
cisco, who was born in the Ottawa Valley, On- 
tario. Another former Canadian whose activities 
have to do with the seas is Admiral William 
Snowdon Sims. 


The Faculties of American universities com- 
prise hundreds of former Canadians, the most 
eminent of whom is without doubt Jacob Gould 
Schurman, former President of Cornell, and now 
United States Minister to China. Canadians have 
likewise taken a leading part in scientific re- 
search, and in this respect the name of Isaiah 
Bowman, the eminent geographer, may be cited. 
The stage, particularly the screen, has attracted 
many Canadians. Of the former, Margaret 
Anglin is perhaps the best known; and when 
Canada claims Mary Pickford as a daughter some 
idea of the Dominion’s contribution to the silent 
drama may be obtained. George V. Hobart, the 
playwright, is also a former Canadian, as is Tait 
Mackenzie, the well-known sculptor. Members of 
the legal and medical professions have generally 
been successful in the United States, but because 
of the nature of their work have not come into 
the public eye to such an extent as their fellow- 
countrymen in other lines of endeavor. 


Many Canadian writers have found success in 


IGHT HON. BARON THOMAS 
FR Stavcunissy, Chairman of the 


Board of Directors, Canadian Pacific 
Railway Company, Montreal, was born in 
Milwaukee in 1853 and received his educa- 
tion at the public schools of Milwaukee and 
at Trinity College, Dublin. He entered the 
employ of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul Railroad in 1869, and rose rapidly te 
a position of responsibility. In 1882 he 
went to Canada to accept the position of 
General Purchasing Agent with the Cana- 
dian Pacific, then under construction. 
Within two years he was promoted to the 
post of Assistant General Manager, and 
upon the retirement of Sir William Van 
Horne, in 1889, he became the President. 

Mr. Shaughnessy’s great task was to 
weld into an efficient machine the great 
transportation giant that Van Horne had 
built. Within a few years he had made it 
a world institution. It is now possible to 
travel around the world under the auspices 
of the Canadian Pacific Railway. 

In 1901 Mr. Shaughnessy was knighted 
by King Edward VII. and was elevated to 
the peerage by King George V. 

He retired as active head of the Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway in 1918, but still 
keeps his finger on the pulse of events as 
Chairman of the Board of Directors. 
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the United States; in fact, for some years—and 
this, to a certain extent, is still true—the only 
hope of most Canadian writers whose ambitions 
extended beyond the limitations of small-town 
journalism lay in emigration. The list of these is 
long, but perhaps it will not be invidious to men- 
tion such well-known names as Walt Mason, 
George Pattullo, Arthur Stringer, Basil King, 
Charles G. D. Roberts, Bliss Carman and Mar- 
guerite Wilkinson. 

A considerable number of former Canadians 
have also met with success in public life. The 
most eminent of these was undoubtedly the late 
Franklin K. Lane, who, but for his Canadian 
birth, might with propriety have aspired to the 
Presidency itself; and it is perhaps worth noting 
that Senator James Couzens of Michigan, who 
has recently been much in the public eye, was 
born across the line in Canada. 

[The following account of twelve of Canada’s 
representative citizens, based largely on_bio- 
graphical notes submitted by Mr. John G. Grace 
of Ottawa, Canada, is published by the editors 
of Current History MAGAZINE as a miniature 
Canadian “ Who’s Who” to acquaint the Ameri- 
can public with some of the eminent figures of 
the great nation that lies just beyond our north- 
ern border, and to give a brief account of their 
significance and achievements. ] 


Hon. WituiaM S. Fievpinc, Minister of 
Finance, has been engaged for forty years 
in provincial and Federal politics. His is 
a record of almost continuous and whole- 
hearted zeal for the public welfare. Born 
in Halifax, Nova Scotia, in 1848, he be- 
gan life as a newspaper reporter in 1864, 
rising within a short time to the position 
of editor of The Morning Chronicle. He 
was elected to the Legislature in 1882, and 
became Premier of the province two years 
later. In 1896, when the Liberals were 
successful in the Federal arena, Mr. Field- 
ing became Minister of Finance in the 
Laurier Cabinet, a position which he hela 
until the defeat of his party in 1911. He 
was instrumental in inaugurating the 
British preferential tariff policy in 1897, 
and was also one of the authors of the 
Reciprocity Agreement with the United 
States in 1911. In the débacle of 1911 
Mr. Fielding lost his seat, and until the 
general elections of 1917 was free to de- 
vote his time to his journalistic pursuits. 
In the latter year he differed with his old 
leader, Sir Wilfrid Laurier, on the con- 
scription issue, and entered the House of 
Commons as a supporter of the Union 
Government, but he was not happy in his 
new environment, and took the first oppor- 
tunity after the Conscription bill was 
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PROMINENT CANADIANS 


John R. Booth (above, at left), Hon. Peter C. Larkin (above, at right), Patrick Burns (below, 
at left), J. J. Morrison (below, at right) 


passed to return to his former allegiance. 
When the Liberals again returned to power 
in December, 1921, he once more took 
charge of the financial destinies of the 


Dominion. In 1922 he was one of Can- 
ada’s representatives at the meeting of the 
Assembly of the League of Nations; and 
while in Europe negotiated a trade agree- 
ment with France. 

Sir Lomer Gouin, Minister of Justice in 
the Federal Administration at Ottawa, is 
referred to by some as the “ Sphinx” of 
Canadian public life. This is perhaps be- 
cause he belies the popular conception of 
the “temperamental” Frenchman. Able 
and efficient, cool, collected and impassive, 


Sir Lomer Gouin rose from the position 
of a humble country lawyer in the Prov- 
ince of Quebec to the position of Premier 
through sheer force of will power and ad- 
ministrative ability. Having brought the 
financial condition of his Province from a 
state bordering upon demoralization to one 
second to none in the Dominion, he sud- 
denly resigned the Premiership in 1920, 
after having held it for fifteen years. His 
growing private interests were given as the 
reason for this move, and the fact that he 
is a Director of the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way, the Bank of Montreal, the Laurentide 
Pulp and Paper Company, and a number 
of other equally prominent corporations, 
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lent substance to the explanation. In the 
election of 1921, however, he became a 
candidate for the Federal House and was 
elected. Upon the formation of the Kirg 
Ministry, it was a foregone conclusion that 
he would be included. 

Right Hon. Mackenzie Kine, M. P., 
Prime Minister of Canada since Dec. 6, 
1921, was born in Berlin, Waterloo County, 
Ontario, on Dec. 17, 1874. He is a son 
of Mr. John King, K. C., and Grace Mae- 
kenzie King, and was educated at the 
Waterloo district schools and at the Uni- 
versity of Toronto (B. A. in 1895), he 
also studied at Harvard University and at 
the University of Chicago. He was em- 
ployed by the Liberal Government as a 
Commissioner to investigate Government 
contracts, industrial disputes and economic 
problems, including the anti-Asiatic riots 
in Vancouver in 1908. Elected to the 
House of Commons in 1908, he became 
Minister of Labor in 1909, and went down 
to defeat with the Laurier Government in 
1911. After the death of Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier in 1919, Mr. Mackenzie King was 
chosen Liberal leader at a national con- 
vention held in Ottawa. He entered the 
House of Commons, sitting for Kings 
County, Prince Edward Island, at the ses- 
sion of 1919, when he assumed command 
of the Liberal Parliamentary Party. Pre- 
mier King is the scion of pioneer Scotch 
pilgrims, who settled in Upper Canada 
nearly a century ago. His grandfather, 
Willian, Lyon Mackenzie, led the rebellion 
of 1837 for responsible government 
against the “Family Compact.” In the 
general revolt Louis Papineau com- 
manded the French insurgents in Lower 
Canada. Both fled and spent years in the 
United States. It is a matter of family 
history that William Lyon Mackenzie, 
after his return to Canada from exile in 
the United States in the “40s, declared 
that the religious excitement over the 
“Clergy Reserve” question had contrib- 
uted largely to the revolt in Ontario in 
1837. The young Prime Minister of Can- 
ada, however, has never been stampeded 
by any of the racial or sectarian agita- 
tions that have swept Ontario since con- 
federation. He realizes that his opportu- 
nity has arrived, and he is well equipped 
for public life. He is the author of two 
valuable works on economics, is a jour- 
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nalist and a contributor to leading United 
States publications. He is young and 
may yet prove a tragic failure like some 
of his predecessors, or, on the other hand, 
like Pitt, the prodigy that matured, may 
become a continental figure devoted to a 
grateful country. 

Hon. Peter C. Larkin of Toronto, 
present Canadian High Commissioner at 
London, England, has been eminently suc- 
cessful in the world of trade and com- 
merce. Born in Quebec over sixty years 
ago, he began life as a sales agent, and 
has become a philanthropist, patron of art, 
builder of hospitals, endower of charitable 
institutions and a believer in the “ higher 
education ” of practical business. After 
occupying the post of Canadian High Com- 
missioner for only a few months, he re- 
cently assured the Prime Minister that the 
tremendous importance of Canada in the 
food-producing world can be viewed to 
best advantage from London. The Domin- 
ion has grown rich in isolation, and with 
the wheat crop of 1922, placed at nearly 
400,000,000 bushels, ranks next in the 
world to the United States. Mr. Larkin 
has long lived in Toronto and conducts a 
large tea business in North and South 
America, with warehouses in New York. 
Boston, Detroit, Colombo, Calcutta, Lon- 
don, in addition to many centres in Can- 
ada. He is the founder of the Ontario 
Liberal Club, is widely read, and has trav- 
eled extensively in both hemispheres. Mr. 
Larkin is the fourth Canadian High Com- 
missioner in London. The office was es- 
tablished in 1884; Sir Charles Tupper 
was the first Commissioner, and was suc- 
ceeded by Lord Strathcona in 1896. 

J. J. Morrison, Secretary of the United 
Farmers of Ontario, is peculiarly in the 
public eye in Canada just now because of 
the schism which has arisen within the 
ranks of the agrarian movement. He is a 
frank advocate of the continuance of the 
agrarian movement on a class basis, as op- 
posed to Premier Drury, who heads a 
Farmer-Labor Government at Toronto, but 
who has recently been advocating a 
“ broadening out ” policy. 

There is no doubt that the great success 
which the organized farmers have achieved 
in the political field in Ontario and also 
in the realm of economic co-operation is 
due to the organizing ability of Mr. Mor- 
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rison. There seems to be little doubt that 
the benefits of co-operation which have 
been demonstrated to the farmers of On- 
tario through the efforts of J. J. Morrison 
in the past nine years will be realized by 
them with greater force as time goes on, 
no matter what the outcome of the agra- 
rian controversy may be. 


Patrick Burns of Calgary, Alberta, is 
perhaps the sole survivor of that group 
which. included the elder Swifts, Armours 
and Morrises. Lacking even the most 
rudimentary education, he heard the call 
of the West as a young man and became 
a dealer in cattle, an occupation which he 
has followed ever since. He now owns an 


immense modern packing plant at Calgary, 
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anything than the sight of a herd of prime 
fat steers. 

“Pat” Burns is known throughout the 
Canadian West as a generous and public- 
spirited citizen; the number of his public 
benefactions are many, but much of his 
philanthropy is secret, for he is one of the 
most modest and unassuming of men. 


Joun R. Bootu of Ottawa has been de- 
scribed as “ Canada’s Grand Old Man.” 
He is now in his ninety-sixth year and still 
plays an active part in the direction of the 
vast lumber, pulp and paper enterprise 
which has grown through his pluck and en- 
ergy into one of the greatest of its kind 
in the world. Though the firm owns many 
automobiles of all makes, the old lumber- 


LEADERS IN CANADIAN LIFE 


Lord Shaughnessy (at left), Sir H. J. 


with a chain of retail and wholesale meat 
markets extending from Winnipeg to the 
Pacific. He is probably the largest buyer 
of live cattle in Western Canada, if not 
in the Dominion, and the ramifications of 
his business extend to practically every 
country in the world. 

His success has been due largely to his 
ability to select men and his thorough 
knowledge of the business. Even with the 
many details of his immense business to 
occupy his attention, “ P. B.,” as his asso- 
ciates call him, takes great delight in go- 
ing down himself into the yards, where 
he can see the cattle coming in from the 
prairies, and meet the men of the ranges. 
and he derives no greater satisfaction from 


Macdonald (centre), Right Hon. Mackenzie King (at right) 


man prefers the horse and buggy of former 
days, ard almost any morning in Ottawa 
one may see this patriarchal old gentle- 
man, with his flowing white whiskers and 
shaven upper lip, driving to his office 
overlooking the Chaudiére Falls. He was 
born in the Province of Quebec in 1827. 
In 1857 he went to the Ottawa Valley, 
where he secured employment as a mill- 
wright. He was not long, however, in 
launching forth in business for himself 
and his progress has been steady and con- 
sistent. Needing railway communication 
and there being none, it was characteristic 
of the man that he should have built his 
own roads. The Canada & Atlantic and 
the Ottawa & Parry Sound railways were 
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both built by him, and later sold to the 
Grand Trunk. They now form part of 
Canada’s National Railway system. 

Mr. Booth has been a hard worker all 
his life and has indulged in few sports or 
hobbies. His vacations have generally 
been spent in the woods—a characteristic 
resort for one who is said to be the greatest 
individual owner of standing timber in the 
world. Even at his advanced age Mr. 
Booth still continues the practice of taking 
extensive walking tours through the forest. 

Hon. WILLIAM SLOAN, present Minister 


HON. W. S. FIELDING 
(at right) 


HON. WILLIAM 


(above) 


SLOAN 


of Mines in the British Columbia Govern- 
ment, was born at Wingham, Bruce County, 
Ontario, in 1867. He is a son of Dr. R. J. 
and Elizabeth Sloan, and his ancestors 
were among the early pioneers of Upper 
Canada. Educated in Ontario and Eu- 
rope, he spent two seasons in China and 
Japan in the customs service. He returned 
to British Columbia from the Orient in 
1889, and was elected to the House of 
Commons from Comox-Atlin, B. C., in 
1904 and 1908. He has lent dignity to 
public life, and his speech on the deep sea 
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fisheries and his report on the mineral 
wealth of Canada are on record among 
state papers in the archives. The Hon. Mr. 
Sloan was a supporter and personal friend 
of Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s, but he was one 
of the first to exact pledges from his 
leader that the yellow races would be ex- 
cluded from British Columbia. In order 
that his Province of British Columbia 
should have a Cabinet Minister in the Gov- 
ernment after the election of 1908, he 
gave up his seat to the Hon.: Mr. Temple- 
man, who was defeated in Victoria City. 


SIR HIBBERT TUPPER 
(below) 


SIR LOMER GOUIN 
(at left) 


Mr. Sloan was reputed to be one of the 
original discoverers of gold in the Eldo- 
rado Creek, Yukon Territory, and he de- 
clared at the miners’ conference in 1921 
that with almost all the world’s supply 
of nickel and asbestos here, with Cobalt 
silver and Porqupine gold camps in opera- 
tion, and oil, coal, and iron in sight, the 
first page of Canada’s mining history had 
not yet been written. 

Sir Hucw Jonn Macponap of Winni- 
peg, ex-Prime Minister of Manitoba, 
former Federal Minister of the Interior, 
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is affectionately regarded by his country- 
men. He is a son of Sir John Macdonald, 
who for a generation was regarded as the 
foremost statesman of the Dominion. He 
was born at Kingston, Ontario, in 1850. 
Called to the bar in 1872, he was elected 
to the House of Commons in 1896, anl 
became Prime Minister of Manitoba in 
1899. He was a commanding influence for 
tranquillity and progress at a critical 
period in the West. Sir Hugh John is the 
head of one of the leading law firms in 
Western Canada. 

Sir HipBErT Tupper, a former Member 
of Parliament, has made Vancouver, 
British Columbia Province, his home since 
1900, but he was born at Amherst, Nova 
Scotia, in 1855. The Tuppers are one of 
the oldest families, dating back to Thomas 
Tupper, who landed at Lynn, Mass., in 
1433. Sir Hibbert Tupper is a son of 


ex-Premier Sir Charles Tupper. After win- 
ning distinctions at McGill University, 
Montreal, and Harvard he was elected to 


the House of Commons in 1882. He be- 
came Minister of Justice, then Minister of 


Marine and Fisheries, and was chosen to 
represent Canadian and British inierests 
before the arbitration tribunal at Paris, 
France, in 1892, when the Bering Sea 
fisheries dispute was adjusted. For his 


services to the empire in this international 
dispute he was knighted by Queen Vic- 
toria. Sir Hibbert is perhaps more fa- 
miliar with our international treaties than 
any other public man, and is an accepted 
authority on constitutional law. 

Sir FREDERICK HAvuLTAIN, Chief Justice 
of Saskatchewan Province, was born in 
Woolwich, England, in 1857. He came to 
Canada with his father, Colonel F. W. 
Haultain, R. A., when a small boy. Edu- 
cated at Montreal, Peterboro and Toronto, 
he was called to the bar in 1882. He prac- 
ticed law in the West, was elected to the 
Northwest Council, and later to the North- 
west Legislative Assembly, and was Pres- 
ident of the chief Executive Committee of 
the Territories. 

The foregoing eminent citizens of Can- 
ada are not unduly appreciated in their 
respective communities, which may be geo- 
graphically defined thus: Right Hon. 
Baron Thomas Shaughnessy and Sir Lomer 
Gouin, Quebec Province; Hon. W. S. Field- 
ing, Nova Scotia; Right Hon. Mackenzie 
King, J. J. Morrison, John R. Booth, Hon. 
Peter C. Larkin, Ontario; Sir Hugh John 
Macdonald, Manitoba; Patrick Burns Sr., 
Alberta; Sir Frederick Haultain, Sas- 
katchewan; Hon. William Sloan and Sir 
Hibbert Tupper, British Columbia. 





WOMEN IN BRITISH AND 
AMERICAN POLITICS 


By FRANCES KELLOR 
President American Association of Foreign 
Language Newspapers, Director of Inter-racial 
Council, author of ‘‘ Immigration and _ the 
Future,’’ and other American studies 


The recent national elections in Great Britain and the United States ana- 
lyzed from the standpoint of the woman’s movement—Why British women 
achieve progress, and how American women can profit by their example 


States and Great Britain were suffi- 

ciently alike in their object and were 
lield closely enough together to afford a 
comparison of the part women candidates 
took in them and to permit a speculation 
as to the possible reasons for the some- 
what different results. 

In the United States twenty women were 
candidates for the House of Representa- 
lives, and all were defeated, including the 
present member of the House. Three wo- 
men were candidates for the Senate and 
were also defeated. The net result is the 
retirement of the present Congresswoman 
and the return of no new members. The 
election of a woman from Illinois to fill, 
in the present Congress, the vacancy 
caused by the death of her father in no 
way affects this result, as this was an 
honor conferred out of respect for him. 

In Great Britain thirty-three women 
were candidates for Parliament and all 
were defeated except the two present 
members of the House. Two others came 
within a few hundred votes of election. 
The net result is no gain in new members, 
but women have held their ground. Of 
these candidates it is interesting to note 
that they represent all parties, 13 being 
Independent Liberals, 10 Labor, 3 Na- 
tional Liberals, 3 Unionists and 2 Inde- 
pendents. 

These differences, however, are more 
significant in connection with the fact that 
the American election was a progressive 
victory, in which women might have been 
expected to share; while the British elec- 
tion was a conservative victory, in which 


T HE recent elections held in the United 


women might have been expected to lose 
even what they had hitherto gained. In 
the United States, also, women have full 
suffrage to advance their candidates, while 
in Great Britain they have but partial suf- 
frage, only women over 30 or household- 
ers being permitted to vote. Again, the 
American campaign extended over a pe- 
riod of: over nine weeks, enabling women 
to select and urge acceptance of their can- 
didates; whereas the British campaign 
covered less than three weeks, permitting 
of less time for selection and organiza- 
tion. From the United States come com- 
plaints that the vote polled by women was 
not so heavy as had been expected; in 
Great Britain the women’s vote seems to 
have been rather better than had been 
anticipated. 

Here the differences apparently end and 
the likenesses begin. From the returns in 
both countries it is evident that women 
will not vote for women just because they 
are women. The theory of sex solidarity 
in politics has been shattered, for women 
voted much after the fashion of men. It 
is also apparent that human affairs occupy 
women’s attention in both countries, and 
that questions affecting women and chil- 
dren formed the main argument of their 
appeal for votes. It is equally clear that 
in both countries women are occupied with 
much the same questions—extension of 
equal rights, divorce laws, prohibition, 
protection of women and children in in- 
dustry, unemployment and housing—to 
the exclusion of a consideration of more 
abstract economic questions and foreign 
relations, 
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American women, however, will be inar- 
ticulate in the House of Representatives, 
while English women will have leadership 
in the House of Commons. The American 
woman’s movement, and her interest in 
great social and moral questions, is splin- 
tered into. a hundred fragments under as 
many warring leaders, while the British 
movement can be united behind leaders in 
Parliament, and thus be given clarity of 
thought and expression as well as definite- 
ness of purpose. Herein lies the real sig- 
nificance of the two elections, leading us 
to inquire what it is that British women 
have done, and what American women 
have perhaps left undone, that gives to the 
former group a dignified, responsible 
leadership in the British Commons; and 
deprives the latter of that privilege in 
Congress. 


DIVERGING VIEWS ON OFFICE 


The truth appears to be that British 
women know what they want and how to 
go about obtaining it. From the moment 
they received the vote they accepted the 


principle of direct action and full repre- 


sentation. They assumed that the vote 
carried with it the responsibility to hold 
public office—a logical extension of their 
practice, before receiving the vote, of hav- 
ing women as members of councils and of 
boards of guardianship, as Justices of the 
Peace and in the Civil Service. It has 
never occurred to their leaders that they 
had no qualified women for high office, 
or that their achievements in other lines of 
activity did not give women the same 
training and experience to hold public of- 
fice as that afforded men. Enfranchise- 
ment, therefore, has not been followed 
by the establishment of an elaborate edu- 
cational system in theoretical politics, but 
rather by efforts to place women in re- 
sponsible positions. This practical way 
of demonstrating women’s faith in them- 
selves is everywhere apparent. 

The American attitude has been very 
different. Women have not had enough 
faith in themselves to select and support 
others for office. The Federal Welfare 
Department that was to have been a na- 
tional tribute to their political genius, has 
been abandoned, because Republican wo- 
men believed they had no one worthy of 
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a Cabinet position and that if they fur- 
thered the idea some mediocre woman 
would receive the appointment. Through 
this lack of confidence in their capacities, 
and belief in their unfitness to hold office, 
their energy has been diverted into nu- 
merous welfare organizations or has been 
obscured in political machinery in accep- 
tance of this theory of their ignorance of 
political affairs. They were urged by suf- 
frage leaders and others to continue to in- 
fluence public opinion indirectly, and not 
to seek office; and so impressed have they 
been by this advice that neither of the 
two women members of Congress has re- 
ceived the support of women’s organiza- 
tions, nor have they been able to take a 
position of leadership on women’s af- 
fairs. They have not been encouraged 
when they did well nor rebuked when they 
did ill. They have been neither repre- 
sentative of the women’s movement nor 
responsible to it. They have been lone 
figures, elected by political accident rather 
than by the conscious and definite will of 
women; and in their record little pride 
was taken by women electors as a whole. 
This is no less true of the candidates that 
stood for Congress this year; for the most 
part, they were unwanted women who 
through personal ambition or a desire for 
service, imposed themselves upon the 
political machine; but they aroused no 
thrill in the women of the nation, as did 
the British women candidates. 

The women’s movement in the United 
States has certainly lacked the direction 
and purpose, with respect to Congress, 
that the British women’s movement has 
possessed with regard to Parliament. The 
explanation of these different attitudes to- 
ward national public office is probably 
to be found in the price required to obtain 
suffrage in the two countries. In Great 
Britain women paid heavily in physical 
suffering, imprisonment, and loss of pres- 
tige. During the war this experience was 
consecrated by immeasurably higher sac- 
rifices and greater suffering, through 
which English women acquired a solidar- 
ity of interest and mutuality of thought 
that peace has not broken. The granting 
of limited suffrage was a recognition of 
this devotion and service during the war, 
and, therefore, is a precious possession 
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WOMEN 


Mrs. Thomas Wintringham, member 
Pankhurst, leader 


PROMINENT 


of the House 
of the suffragettes (centre); 


IN BRITISH POLITICS 


Emmeline 
to British 


of Commons 
Lady Astor, first 


(at 
woman 


left); Mrs. 
elected 


Parliament (at right) 


toward which every woman has made 
either a voluntary or involuntary contribu- 
tion. The fact that many women are 
without the vote gives to the privileged 
others a greater sense of responsibility 
and of obligation than would otherwise 
exist and an intimacy with public affairs 
not wholly explained by the tradition of 


their greater experience and co- operation 
with men in political matters before the 
war. 


A DIFFERENT TRADITION 


This, however, is not the history of suf- 
frage in the United States, where a great 
body of women—some not wanting it. 
others wholly unappreciative of its values 
—received an inheritance for which they 
paid nothing. A relatively few women 
and organizations paid the whole cost. 
largely in a sacrifice of time and money. 
No particular patriotic passion or sacri- 
ficial service comparable in any degree 
with that in Great Britain characterized 
the event. The solidarity of women’s in- 
terests was broken into fragments rather 
than consolidated by the franchise. There 
has been no perceptible effect upon indi- 
rect influence, since welfare and philan- 
thropic and non-political organizations 
have flourished quite as much as before 
the vote was obtained. There has been 
no deep consciousness of a duty to cen- 
tralize leadership in Congress. In Great 
Britain many of the leaders who had suf- 
fered much to obtain the vote stood for 


Parliament. In the United States had 
such leaders contested for places in Con- 
gress and utilized the opportunities so 
auspiciously conferred by the franchise. 
there is no doubt that women’s political 
position and leadership would be more 
comparable to that of Great Britain today. 
This difference in attitude toward pub- 
lic office has brought about a difference 
in the attitude of men voters. Originally. 
both Lady Astor and Mrs. Wintringham 
were elected to succeed their husbands, 
the element of sentiment being largely 
predominant. This year both had strong 
competition strictly on the basis of their 
records and campaign issues, and both 
fought hard-won battles. One candidate, 
nominated to succeed her husband, failed. 
These facts seem to demonstrate that wo- 
men have established their candidacy upon 
a basis of merit and impersonality—a 
notable achievement in so short a time. 
In the United States, however, there ap- 
pears to be retrogression. The first Con- 
gresswoman was elected on the basis of 
merit; the second election was an acci- 
dent, as the party bestowing the nomina- 
tion did not anticipate a Republican tidal 
wave in so strong a Democratic constitu- 
ency: while the third Congresswoman, 
elected to fill an unexpired term, estab- 
lishes for the first time a sentimental 
basis for women in national elections. 
How deeply sentiment penetrates Ameri- 
can political thought of both sexes may 
be seen from a recent occurrence. A 
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woman was appointed United States Sen- 
ator to cover a period when the Senate 
was not in session, and therefore could 
not take her seat. But so eager were the 
women to have a Senator that they urged 
a special session; failing in this, the Sen- 
ate was prevailed upon to permit the Sen- 
ator-appointee to sit for one hour after her 
title had been invalidated by the recent 
clection. That American women, in es- 
tablishing a precedent that was wholly im- 
potent, if not illegal, in their first Sena- 
torship, believe that they are building a 
sound foundation for future representa- 
tion, is difficult to understand. 


Party Poxitics CONTESTED 


This incident, however, brings out into 
clear relief the different conception of 
party politics in the two countries. In 
Great Britain party seems to be less im- 
portant than issues, and Government ser- 
vice is an honorable career and a grave 
responsibility. The personnel of the new 
Parliament is distinguished by men who 
are at the very top of their calling, or 
who have long records of achievement. 
Being in Parliament is not to them hold- 
ing a job, or being errand boys for their 
constituencies; it is rather an opportunity 
te use their equipment and to influence 
general public affairs. Women voters 
have taken the same attitude, and the re- 
cent women candidates were of the same 
high order. Some of them came from 
high walks of life and possessed attain- 
ments that women under similar circum- 
stances in the United States would hardly 
dream of placing at the disposal of Con- 
press. The tradition here is different. 
Just as Americans are surprised when men 
of first-rate ability run for national 
office, so would they be amazed if 
women of similar ability and standing 
were to run for Congress. Political office 
is a game, a scramble for jobs, and a 
party reward for services; and many wo- 
men find little in the pull and haul of it 
to inspire them to take up politics se- 
riously. 

In Great Britain, however, women’s can- 
didacy is taken more seriously than in the 
United States. Men believe women have 
a real contribution to make through Par- 
liament. In the recent election men spoke 
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for women candidates, helped to organize 
their meetings, raised funds, and were 
genuinely interested in their success. In 
one constituency an ex-Cabinet Minister 
supported and spoke for a woman candi- 
date. In the United States, however, al- 
though Cabinet members were freely dis- 
tributed to support men candidates, none 
seems to have spoken for a woman. In 
some instances women had to raise their 
own funds, and had but doubtful party 
support. THE New York TIMES reports 
that when the Republicans realized that 
their Senatorial candidate in Minnesota 
might be beaten, they appealed to the 
Democrats to desert their woman candi- 
date. This incident is less significant be- 
cause of the Democratic refusal than as 
an illustration of the attitude taken to- 
ward women candidates. 

There seems, also, to be a difference 
in the way British and American women 
view the political field. The British wo- 
men appear to turn more naturally to gov- 
ernment as a solution of social problems, 
while American women appear to have 
more faith in welfare organizations and 
philanthropic efforts; British women seem 
to recognize actual conditions and to pro- 
ceed step by step to realize a possible 
remedy, while American women are more 
likely to exaggerate the evil and to work 
indefatigably for a sweeping reform; Brit- 
ish women proceed more slowly from one 
political accomplishment to another, put- 
ting in women here and there, to make 
sure that what they have won will not 
lapse; while American women, when they 
see their favorite measure enacted into 
law, take no such precaution, but fly on 
to the next reform. 


THE TOUCHSTONE OF LEADERSHIP 


Thus there appears to be an appreciable 
continuity of thought and stability of pur- 
pose in British women’s political progress 
from the vote to public office that is less 
evident in the American situation. For 
instance, one finds English women like 
Miss Fraser and Miss Lawrence present- 
ing much the same attitude of mind and 
interest as candidates that they held as 
suffrage leaders; and among their sup- 
porters appear a similar reinforcement of 
ideas. They lent a kind of grim earnest- 
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AMERICAN WOMEN 


Miss Jeannette Rankin, first woman elected to the United States Congress 


Carrie Chapman Catt, 
for 


ness to the election and gave the impres- 
sion that women were evenly and steadily 
carrying their end of the load. But where 
in the American campaign, as candidates 
for Congress, were the veteran leaders of 
suffrage, to whom the younger generation 
have a right to look for political leader- 
ship? Although women voted, the im- 
pression prevails that their great inheri- 
tance has not yet been realized, and that 
they are still out of touch with the deep 
currents of American national and inter- 
national political thought. 

If this be true, however, it is certainly 
traceable to the hold which parties have 
been able to obtain over American women 
voters, in this absence of recognized and 
authoritative leadership by women. In 
Great Britain, though party feeling is 
strong in some quarters, a Coalition Gov- 
ernment has prevented its having undue 
influence over women voters. They have 
now found their way, and it may be 
doubted if the restoration of the party 
system will induce them to subordinate 
thereto women’s interests and the human- 
itarian measures in which they are in- 
terested. The fact that almost every party 
woman of prominence is also a leader in 
these movements crystallizes behind the 
women members of Parliament an enor- 
mous enthusiasm and a practical, well- 
organized interest. These members are 
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(at left); Mrs. 


leader of suffrage movement (centre); Miss Alice Paul, noted fighter 
women’s enfranchisement (at right) 


expected to champion women’s causes, and 
are regarded as a natural channel of com- 
munication for the expression of women’s 
interests. 


This again differs from the situation in 
the United States, where the present Con- 
gresswoman has generally accepted the 
party point of view and has been at times 
out of sympathy with welfare measures. 
While admitting the immense and indis- 
pensable value of all social welfare move- 
ments, British women’s political leadership 
regards them as no alternative for respon- 
sible women in public office helping to 
administer all affairs that concern women 
as well as men—a sharp distinction from 
the American practice. 

The result of the two elections analyzed 
and the record of women’s activities in 
British and American politics generally 
show differences and _ likenesses that 
should make the experiences of each 
sroup valuable to the other. It may be 
that before long a way will be found to 
exchange information, compare experi- 
ences and co-ordinate women’s political 
thought in much the same manner as is 
now done for other subjects of interna- 
lional interest, to the end that a high order 
of intelligence and a common viewpoint 
may characterize the activities of women 
in public office. 
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Charles Evans Hughes, Secretary of State, frankly and fully dis- 
closes the policies and plans of this country tn its foreign relations 


[Mr. Secretary Hughes, at the request of the Editor of Current History Macazine, 

authorized for publication the following as the correct text of his address on Some 

Aspects of Our Foreign Policy, delivered at the annual meeting of the American 
Historical Association at New Haven, Conn., on Dec. 29, 1922] 


HEN I was asked to address this meet- 
ing of the American Historical Associa- 
tion, it was suggested that you would 
like to have me speak of the work of the Wash- 
ington conference of 1921, so far as it might be 
deemed appropriate to deal with it at this time. 
A responsible Minister can rarely assume to 
advantage the réle of a prophet, and as a his- 
torian the further he goes back the safer he is. 
The interesting incidents and per.onzl allusions 
which are the spice of historical narrative must 
await the day when intimate disclosure may be a 
privilege, perhaps a duty, and is no longer an 
indiscretion. Meanwhile I may perhaps assuage 
your curiosity by saying that probably there never 
was an international gathering in which candor 
and fairness more fully dominated the intercourse 
of great powers and where intrigue had less play. 
When diarists and letter writers have their day 
in court, and every bit of paper is scrutinized, 
there will be nothing, I am sure, which will dero- 
gate from the present general appreciation of the 
spirit which animated that earnest endeavor to 
remove distrust and to furnish unassailable proofs 
of international good-will. 
lt was the fertile mind of Alexander Hamilton 
which first suggested the desirability of an agree- 
ment for the limitation of armament on the Great 
Lakes. In his memorandum to Washington 
(April 23, 1794) on points to be considered in 
the instruction to John Jay with respect to his 
mission to Great Britain, Hamilton said: 


It may be desired, and would it not be to our 
interest to agree, that neither party shall in 
time of peace keep up any armed force upon the 
lakes, nor any fortified places nearer than 
miles to the lakes, except small posts for small 
guards (the number to be defined) stationed for 
the security of trading houses? 


But this idea, which bore fruit in the Rush- 
Bagot agreement of 1817, suggestive as it was, 
was extremely limited and had reference to a 
particular situation and a local exigency. 

It was about eighty years later that the 
Emperor of Russia issued his rescript asserting 
that the armed peace of the time had become 
a crushing burden and that the putting “an end 
to these incessant armaments” was “the supreme 
duty” of all States. The resolution of the first 
Hague conference of 1899 amounted to nothing 
more than the expression of an aspiration, and 
the second peace conference at The Hague, in 
1907, could get no further. These failures indi- 


cated the malevolent influences which, mocking 
at the endeavors of peace-makers and multiplying 
peace associations, finally brought upon mankind 
the greatest of all catastrophes. 


At the end of the great war the completeness 
of the victory over the Central Powers and the 
realization by the Allies of the terrible cost of 
that victory apparently had at once simplified the 
problem through the removal of earlier menaces 
and given hope for a solution because of the 
deep longings of suffering and impoverished peo- 
ples for a lasting peace. It has been the keen 
desire of the people of the United States to give 
their help to this end. They have been opposed 
to alliances, but they have had no desire to with- 
hold their co-operation wherever they believed 
there was a sound basis for it. 


The spirit in which the Washington conference 
was called cannot be better stated than in the 
words of President Harding in opening it: 

We wish to sit with you at the table of in- 
ternational understanding and good-will. In 
good conscience we are eager to meet you frank- 
ly, and invite and offer co-operation. * *# 

I can speak officially only for our United States. 
Our hundred millions frankly want less of ar- 
mament and none of war. 


The conference method of dealing with inter- 
iational problems, a method which the President 
strongly favored, made cogent appeal to the prac- 
tical judgment of our people, and the specific 
application of this method to the endeavor to 
secure an agreement for the limitation of arma- 
ment received the most earnest consideration. 
The time was ripe for the public announce- 
ment which was made on July 11, 1921, that 
the President, in view of the far-reaching im- 
portance of the question of limitation of arma- 
ment, has approached with informal but definite 
inquiries the group of powers heretofore known 
as the Principal Allied and Associated Powers, 
that is, Great Britain, France, Italy and Japan, 
to ascertain whether it would be agreeable to 
them to take part in a conference on this sub- 


ject to be held in Washington at a time to be 
mutually agreed upon. 


The most significant fact, however, in connec- 
tion with this announcement was the suggestion 
that Pacific and Far Eastern questions should 
be considered in connection with this conference. 
This went beyond the mere matter of naval ex- 
penditures. The announcement said: 


It is manifest that the question of limitation 
of armament has a close relation to Pacific and 
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Far Eastern problems, and the President has 
suggested that the powers especially interested 
in these problems should undertake in connec- 
tion with this conference the consideration of 
all matters bearing upon their solution with a 
view to reaching a common understanding with 
respect to principles ‘and policies in the Far 
Kast. 

There was the further statement that China had 
been invited to take part in the discussions relat- 
ing to Far Eastern problems. Thus not only was 
a wider scope given to the proposed conference 
than one simply for the limitation of armament, 
but, for reasons which reflection will suggest. 
this fact alone made possible the success of the 
conference. 

At the time of this announcement a most im- 
portant conference was being held in London— 
the Conference of Prime Ministers and repre- 
sentatives of the United Kingdom, the Dominions 
and India, which convened on June 20, 1921. 
In his opening address to the imperial confer- 
ence, Mr. Lloyd George referred “to one of the 
most urgent and important of foreign questions— 
the relations of the empire with the United 
States and Japan.” A subject of first importance 
was the question of continuing the Anglo-Japa- 
nese alliance. There had been doubt whether 
the notification to the League of Nations in July, 
1920, constituted a denunciation of that agree- 
ment. Upon the opinion of the Lord Chancellor 
it was concluded that notice of denunciation had 
not yet been given and that the Anglo-Japanese 
alliance would lapse only at the expiration of 
twelve months from the time when such notice 
was given. In their opening speeches on June 
21, 1921, Mr. Hughes, the Prime Minister of 
Australia, and Mr. Massey, the Prime Minister 
of New Zealand, speaking broadly, favored the 
renewal of the alliance. All expressed the desire 
that there should be friendly co-operation with 
the United States. 

In this country the prospect of the continuance 
of the alliance had caused no little uneasiness. 
The agreement had originally been prompted, 
and it had been continued, beciuse of the atti- 
tude of Russia and Germany, but there was no 
longer fear of danger from those quarters. The 
American policy in the Far East was one of equal 
opportunity, and if there were to be co-operation 
in the recognition and application of this prin- 
ciple there seemed to be no exigency requiring 
the continuance of the agreement. The question 
was pressed, and there was no_ satisfactory 
answer—*“ Why under existing conditions should 
there be such an alliance? ” 

Meanwhile, as Mr. Balfour has expressed it, 
“a state of international tension” had arisen in 
the Pacific area. It was quite impossible to 
point to any definite issue which warranted the 
forebodings in which prophets of evil indulged. 
Those mischiefmakers who seek to aggravate in- 
ternational difficulties and io make still heavier 
the burdens of distrust, whose rumor factories 
are more provocative than armament, were busy 
inciting suspicion and ill-feeling both here and in 
the East. It became manifest that it was an 
opportune time, indeed that it was necessary to 
have a frank discussion and to endeavor to clear 
away the clouds. There was instant appreciation 
of the fact that the hour had struck, not only 
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to discuss limitation of arms, but to do even a 
better thing in seeking to remove causes of mis- 
understanding. The combination of the two ob- 
jects was the outstanding feature of the American 
proposal. 

The inclusion of Pacific and Far Eastern ques- 
tions in the program of the conference naturally 
made it desirable that certain other powers which 
were especially interested in these questions 
should be invited to take part in their discussion, 
and accordingly, in addition to China, invitations 
for this purpose were extended to Belgium, the 
Netherlands and Portugal. 

While, with respect to armament, the hope of 
accomplishment centred in the naval situation, it 
was deemed best not to exclude the discussion 
of land armament. We have looked with deep 
concern upon the maintenance of large military 
establishments by peoples already impoverished 
by the great war and have earnestly desired that 
this intolerable burden could be lightened. For 
ourselves, we had no problem of this sort. Our 
army had been reduced. From approximately 
4,000,000 men in the field and in training in the 
American Army at the time of the armistice, we 
had brought down our regular establishment to 
less than 160,000 men at the time of the con- 
ference. But while this subject was presented 
to the conference, it at once became apparent 
that Europe was not ready to limit land arma- 
ment. I need not dwell on the causes for the 
feeling of insecurity that has oppressed the vic- 
tors and filled the new European States with 
apprehension. Although the reduction of arma- 
ment was one of the declared objects of the new 
international organization, and lay close to the 
hopes of peoples, still, after prolonged considera- 
tion, the League of Nations has apparently come 
to the conclusion that nothing can be accom- 
plished in this direction until the Governments 
primarily concerned agree and that they are not 
yet ready to agree. 

Let me recapitulate briefly the formal results 
of the conference. Four treaties were approved 
relating (1) to the limitation of naval armament; 
(2) to the use of submarines an” poison gases; 
(3) to principles and policies in matters concern- 
ing China, and (4) to Chinese customs tariffs. 
Important resolutions were adopted (1) for a 
commission of jurists to consider amendments to 
the laws of war made necessary by new agencies 
of warfare, (2) for a board of reference for Far 
Eastern questions, and (3) with respect to vari- 
ous matters affecting China, such as extraterri- 
toriality, foreign postal agencies, foreign armed 
forces, radio stations, unification of railways, 
reduction of Chinese military forces, publicity for 
existing commitments and the Chinese Eastern 
Railway. 

Most important treaties, not technically a part 
of the work of the conference as such, but which 
were negotiated while the conference was in 
session and were facilitated by that fact, were: 
(1) the four-power treaty between the United 
States, the British Empire, France and Japan, 
relating to their insular possessions and insular 
dominions in the Pacific Ocean. This provided 
for the termination of the Anglo-Japanese lli- 
ance. (2) The Shantung treaty between China 
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and Japan, providing for the restoration to China 
of rights and interests in the Province of Shan- 
tung. 

In addition, while the conference was in ses- 
sion, the negotiations which had previously been 
going on between the United States and Japan 
as to the Island of Yap and the mandated islands 
in the Pacific Ocean north of the Equator re- 
sulted in a satisfactory agreement. 

During the difficult period of preparation for 
the conference we were equally harassed by the 
extravagant demands of dreamers and the pessi- 
mistic predictions of cynics. We were intent on 
certain definite and practical aims. We refused 
to surrender these aims either to those who were 
insistent upon the millennium or to those who 
told us that the sure result of our unintelligent 
efforts would be to bring about another war. 
The large measure of success attained by the 
conference was due to several factors: 

First, there were represented at the conference 
a small group of powers dealing with problems 
in which they had common interests. There was 
a minimum of dissipation of energy in irrelevan- 
cies. Discussions were kept to the point and we 
were saved the embarrassment of intrigues and 
cabals. 

Second, there was adherence to the proposal of 
a single conference as originally presented. We 
felt it to be impracticable to arrange for a pre- 
liminary conference between some of the invited 
powers with respect to Eastern questions. Other 
invited powers might have justly complained of 
such a preliminary meeting in which they would 
have no share. It was felt that if such a pre- 
liminary conference were announced it would 
lead to the feeling in this country that the im- 
portant question of limitation of armament had 
been sidetracked. While it was deemed desirable 
to give the opportunity to deal with both groups 
of subjects, it would have been a different matter 
to postpone the subject of limitation of armament 
to a second conference the holding of which 
might be altogether dependent on the success of 
the first. It was also believed to be of vital 
importance that the conference should be held in 
Washington. These reasons held us to our orig- 
inal purpose. 

Third, it was the great privilege of our Govern- 
ment through its initial proposal to lead the way 
in suggesting the proportionate sacrifices which 
were essential to an agreement for the limitation 
of naval armament, and thus at the very outset 
to disarm suspicion and to create the atmosphere 
essential to harmonious endeavor. 

Fourth, the representatives of the powers, in- 
tent on limited and practical aims which thev 
knew would contribute to their peace and se- 
curity, exhibited a remarkable snirit of co-opera- 
tion and a mutual confidence rare in interna- 
tional gatherings. They expressed their views 
both with candor and with the assurance that 
the conference was dominated by the desire to 
deal justly with every important national interest. 

Despite all this the conference confronted the 
most serious difficulties. Many who watched the 
proceedings believed that these obstacles would 
prove to be insuperable. While the Shantung 
settlement lay outside the conference, it is not 
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too much to say that the success of the confer- 
ence hung upon this settlement. Nothing could 
have more clearly revealed the interdependence 
of the various questions under discussion. At 
the end, after a long interval of doubt and almost 
at the same moment, solutions were found which 
made possible the Shantung treaty, the naval 
treaty and the Chinese treaties. Then, within 
a few days, the results were appropriately 
recorded and the conference adjourned. 

Results of the Conference.—The most impor- 
tant results are those which are unwritten and 
imponderable: those that relate to sentiment and 
purpose, to good-will and a better understanding. 
When there is friendship and confidence, treaties 
to maintain peace are of least importance, and 
where suspicion and hatred dominate the thought 
of peoples it may be wise to interpose the 
mechanism of conciliation, but the best assurance 
of peace is lacking. If you would measure the 
work of the conference, contrast the present 
opinion as to peace in the East with the view 
that was widely held and constantly expressed 
before the conference was called. The mists, 
which many called war clouds, have been dis- 
pelled. Confidence has been restored, fears 
allayed and a new feeling of respect and friend- 
ship engendered. Quite apart from _ specific 
engagements, it was worth all the efforts of 
the conference to produce a new state of mind 
with respect to our relations with the Far East. 
It will be the part of wisdom for our peoples to 
maintain this attitude and to frown upon those 
who seek to change it. Autosuggestion has an 
important place in national, as well as in indi- 
vidual, life, and nations intent on peace will find 
the ways of peace. 

When we come to consider the more tangible 
results of the conference, and of the proceedings 
in connection with it—that is, with respect to 
treaties and transactions—we find abundant rea- 
son for gratification. 

1. The Shantung treaty became effective and 
is being carried out. 

2. The treaty between the United States and 
Japan relating to the mandated islands north of 
the Equator, including Yap, has been ratified 
and is in effect. 

3. The four-power treaty has received the 
assent of our Senate, has been ratified by the 
British Empire and by Japan, and is awaiting 
only the ratification of France, which it is ex- 
pected will shortly be given. 

4. The naval treaty, and the treaty as to sub- 
marines and poison gases, have received the 
assent of the Senate of the United States and 
have been ratified by the British Empire and 
Japan. Ratifications by France and Italy are 
still needed, but are expected. 

5. The two Chinese treaties have been approved 
by the United States, the British Empire and 
China. One of the houses of the Belgian Parlia- 
ment has approved. There should not be a long 
delay in securing the necessary ratifications. 

6. The Commission of Jurists, which is to con- 
sider the amendment of the rules of international 
law respecting new agencies of warfare, is now 
sitting at The Hague. 

I am happy to say that at this time there seems 
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no good reason to fear that any of the work of 
the conference will be lost. 

Proceedings Pending Ratifications.—The spirit 
of co-operation to which I have referred has been 
evidenced by the attitude of the Governments 
since the conference. The naval treaty, of course, 
will not be in force until all the signatory 
powers have ratified and the ratifications have 
been exchanged, but pending this putting into 
effect of the treaty it is agreeable to note that 
the powers have been making their plans in con- 
formity to its terms. 

United Staies.—Immediately after the signing 
of the treaty the Government of the United States 
suspended all work on ships under construction 
which will be scrapped when the treaty becomes 
effective. With the exception of the Connecticut, 
which is about to be placed out of commission, 
all battleships that must be disposed of under the 
terms of the treaty are now out of commission 
and are ready to be scrapped. 


British Empire.— By the treaty the British Em- 
pire abandoned the construction of the four 
Hoods which had been projected. I am advised 
that of the twenty other capital ships which it 
was provided in the treaty should be scrapped. 
fourteen have either been already sold and re- 
moved by shipbreaking firms for breaking up or 
have been rendered incapable of war service, and 
two more of these ships will be rendered incapa- 
ble of war service before the end of this month. 
Japan.—I am informed that Japan has sus- 
pended work on the battleships under construc- 
tion for the scrapping of which the treaty pro- 
vides; also that certain preliminary preparations 
have been made so that the other ships destined 
by the treaty for scrapping may be scrapped as 
soon as the treaty becomes effective. 

The treaty did not call for any scrapping of 
ships by France or Italy. 

In short, pending the exchange of ratifications 
of the naval treaty, the signatory powers are not 
only not ignoring its provisions, but are making 
arrangements faithfully to carry out its terms. 


New Construction.— The retention by Japan 
of the completed post-Jutland ship Mutsu required 
certain compensatory changes in the original pro- 
posals. Thus the United States, under the treaty, 
is entitled to complete two ships of the West 
Virginia class. These are being completed, and 
it is believed that both of these vessels will be 
commissioned with the coming fiscal year. Upon 
their completion the United States is to scrap the 
North Dakota and the Delaware. Great Britain is 
also entitled under the treaty and is proposing to 
build two new ships, and on their completion 
four of the older ships, the Thunderer, King 
George V., the Ajax and the Centurion, are to 
be scrapped. 

It is to be borne in mind that with these ex- 
ceptions Great Britain and Japan, as well as the 
United States, abandoned their building pro- 
grams for capital ships. This embraced the rest 
of Japan’s 8-8 program, and also the four Hoods 
projected by Great Britain, which would have 
been the greatest of all ships with a tonnage be- 
lieved to be about 49,000 each. The new 
ships which may be constructed under the treaty, 
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or in replacement of the retained ships, may not 
exceed 35,000 tons (35,560 metric tons). 
Reconstruction or Modernization.— The Naval 
trealy provides that no retained capital ships 
or aircraft carriers shall be reconstructed 
except for the purpose of providing means 
of defense against air and submarine at- 
tack. Reconstruction for this purpose is sub- 
ject to the rules that the contracting powers 
may equip existing tonnage with bulge or blister 
or anti-air attack deck protection providing the 
increase of displacement thus effected does not 
exceed 3,000 tons (3,048 matric tons) displace- 
ment for each ship. It is also provided that no 
alterations in side armor, in calibre, number or 
general type of mounting of main armament is to 
be permitted. There are two exceptions to this: 
one in the case of France and Italy, and another 
in the case of the British ship Renown, the 
alterations to the armor of that ship having been 
commenced before the conference and temporarily 
suspended. 

I am advised that the competent authorities 
of our Government have no information that any 
power, pending the exchange of ratifications of 
the treaty, is proceeding contrary to these pro- 
visions. 

When the conference was called Great Britain 
and the United States were pursuing different 
policies as to naval construction. Our navy had 
adopted the policy of constructing new capital 
ship tonnage without attempting to modernize 
the older tonnage. Great Britain had adopted a 
policy of modernizing her older capital ships and 
she began to put this policy into effect during 
the war. The result is that in a considerable 
number of British ships bulges have been fitted, 
elevation of turret guns increased and turret load- 
ing arrangements modified to conform to in- 
creased elevation. By the reconstruction clauses 
of the treaty this system is only partially stopped. 
It is recognized that it is entirely legitimate te 
allow suitable provision to be made in the older 
ships for defense against submarine and air war- 
fare. Since the signing of the treaty, and keep- 
ing strictly within-its terms, Great Britain has 
continued her policy of modernizing her older 
ships to meet the dangers of air and torpedo 
attack. On the other hand, it must be remem- 
bered that with the completion of the two ships 
of the West Virginia class we shall have three 
post-Jutland ships with eight 16-inch guns each, 
and also the Tennessee and California, of 32,300 
tons with twelve 14-inch guns, which were com- 
pleted in 1921. 


So far as the United States is concerned the 
ground of complaint seems to be not of the 
treaty standard, but of the fact that the appropri- 
ations which have thus far been allowed are not 
deemed by our experts to permit the personnel 
needed to maintain adequately the treaty standard 
and do not provide for the modernization work 
on older ships to protect against air and sub- 
marine attack; that is, work which may be done 
under the provisions of the treaty by the United 
States as well as by other powers. 

Personally, I am strongly in favor of main- 
taining an efficient navy up to the treaty stand- 
ard. This does not involve any injurious com- 
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petition in battleships but simply makes possible 
the work and equipment which maintain the 
security and relative position contemplated by 
the treaty. There is another reason for this 
course. If we enter another conference we should 
have an assured basis for a proper agreement by 
maintaining our existing relative strength. We 
have established a fair ratio based on existing 
strength as it stood at the time of the confer- 
ence, and this ratio should not be altered to our 
prejudice. 

Policy of the Naval Treaty.—The 
limiting armaments by international agree- 
ment has widespread approval. There is 
no doubt that it has the support of a prepon- 
derant sentiment in this country. It seems to be 
the only way to avoid either a self-imposed sacri- 
fice of security by independent limitation or a 
competition involving most wasteful expenditures 
and provocative of war. If you wish peace, you 
must pursue the paths of peace. Reasonable 
precaution in a prudent preparation for contin- 
gencies is one thing; a bellicose disposition and 
threatening gestures and preparation are quite 
different. Competition has its dangers for those 
who live under constitutional government where 
the purse strings may be closely held. Those 
who constantly insist that we should go our own 
way, scorning the agreements of peace, using our 
great resources to establish a superiority in 
armament which would brook no resistance, need 
a word of caution. It is very important not to 
wake up the wrong man. At the last it may turn 
out that you have stirred up fears and corre- 
spondia© activities elsewhere while your own peo- 
ple refuse to respond to your stimulus. While 
power and resources may be abundant, the power 
may not be exercised and you may lose the race 
which your bravado has encourazed. To a peace- 
loving democracy what could be more agreeable 
than reasonable security under an agreement 
which halts a wasteful competition in armament? 


The question really comes, not to the advisa- 
bility of such an agreement in the abstract, but 
to the fairness of a particular agreement. One 
indication that the present naval treaty is fair 
to all may perhaps be found in the fact that in 
each of the three countries, the United States, 
Great Britain and Japan, there were loud com- 
plaints that the treaty was to the advantage of 
the others. As all could not be right it may 
be proper to assume that what the naval authori- 
ties of these countries in attendance at the con- 
ference approved was relatively fair. The defini- 
tions with respect to standards of measurement 
and displacement are the same for all powers. 
No unfair advantage is given to anyone. 

There was general agreement that capital ship 
tonnage should be used as the measurement of 
strength of the respective navies. Of course there 
would be differences of view as to any matter 
of this sort, but this was the opinion of our 
experts and of others. With this as a basis for 
the agreement, we took the existing strength of 
the different navies as they were. What could be 
fairer than that? If one power could better its 
position, so could another, and the race would 
inevitably continue. We insisted, and this was 
entirely reasonable, that vessels under construc- 
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tion should be counted simply to the extent of 
the work done at the date of the conference. 

The conference put a stop to competition in 
capital ships—the great fighting ships of the 
rival navies. It put an end to the existing com- 
petitive programs in capital ships. It established 
the ratio based on existing strength and took the 
measure of that strength as shown by the propor- 
tion of capital ships built «nd in course of con- 
struction. Based on that standard of measure- 
ment, and taking into consideration the factor 
of age, the treaty provides ior scrapping which 
will reduce the present capital ship tonnage of 
the United States to 500,650 tons, of the British 
Empire to 580,450 tons and of Japan to 301,320 
tons, the ships to be retained being named in the 
treaty. 

On the completion of the two ships of the West 
Virginia class and the scrapping of the North 
Dakota and the Delaware, in accordance with the 
treaty, the total capital ship tonnage to be re- 
tained by the United ‘States will be 525,850 tons. 
On the completion of the two new ships to be 
constructed by the British Empire and the scrap- 
ping at that time of four of the older ships, as 
provided in the treaty, the total capital ship ton- 
nage retained by the British Empire will be 
558,950 tons. 

The replacement tonnage of the capital ships 

of the United States, British Empire and Japan 
is fixed in the ratio of 5:5:3, and the total capital 
shin replacement tonnage cf the five powers is 
to be as follows: For the United States, 525,000 
tons; for the British Empire, 525,000 tons; for 
France, 175,000 tons; for Italy, 175,000 tons; for 
Japan, 315,000 tons. 
Fortifications.— Failing to find unfairness in 
these provisions of the treaty, there has been 
some criticism of the agreement to maintain the 
status quo with respect to fortifications and naval 
bases in the Pacific Ocean. The United States, 
British Empire and Japan agree to maintain this 
status quo in their respective territories and 
possessions specified as follows: 


(1) The insular possessions which the United 
States now holds or may hereafter acquire in 
the Pacific Ocean, except (a) those adjacent to 
the coast of the United States, Alaska and the 
Panama Canal Zone, not including the Aleutian 
Islands, and (b) the Hawaiian Islands; 

(2) Hongkong and the insular possessions 
which the British Empire now holds or may 
hereafter acquire in the Pacific Ocean, east of 
the meridian of 110° east longitude, except (a) 
those adjacent to the coast of Canada, (b) the 
Commonwealth of Australia and its Territories, 
and (c) New Zealand; 

(3) The following insular territories and pos- 
sessions of Japan in the Pacific Ocean, to wit: 
the Kurile Islands, the Bonin Islands, Amami- 
Oshima, the Loochoo Islands, Formosa and the 
Pescadores, and any insular territories or pos- 
sessions in the Pacific Ocean which Japan may 
hereafter acquire. 


With respect to the United States this means 
that we cannot increase our fortifications and 
naval bases in the Philippines, Guam and the 


Aleutian Islands. We are free to add to our 
fortifications and naval bases in the Hawaiian 
Islands and in the islands adjacent to the coast 
of the United States, Alaska and the Panama 
Canal Zone, except the Aleutian Islands. 

It is hardly necessary to say that every naval 
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strategist has looked at Guam as an island of 
great strategic value. In fact, its position pre- 
sents such opportunities that commensurate forti- 
fications and naval facilities, however peaceful 
might be our actual intent, could hardly fail to 
be regarded as a menacing gesture of no slight 
conse Juence. 


But while naval facts are important, political 
facts are just as important. The strategist will 
accomplish nothing without his Congress. The 
political consequences of the action he desires 
cannot be ignored. We have heard so much from 
naval experts about Guam that I must refer to 
what Senator Lodge said about this island during 
the debate in the Senate on the Naval Treaty. 
He said that he had been “a good deal amused 
at the agony of apprehension which some persons 
have expressed in regard to Guam.” We had 
taken that island in the Spanish-American War; 
it was taken by the cruiser Charleston. But we 
had so little interest in the island that we had 
never passed any legislation to provide for its 
government. It had been left in the hands of 
the navy which captured it. The captain of the 


ship represented the captors and ruled the island. 
The Senator added that we had never fortified 
it and nobody would vote spending money in 
fortifying it. 

Was it not better that at a time of considerable 
tension, instead of threatening Japan by a pro- 
posal to fortify Guam, we should agree that for 


fifteen years we should rest. content with the 
situation with which we had been satisfied for 
the vast twenty-three years? And it should be 
remembered that in the same treaty Japan under- 
takes to maintain the status quo in the Kurile 
Islands, the Bonin Islands, Amami-Oshima, the 
Loochoo Islands, Formosa and the Pescadores, 
and any other insular possessions she may here- 
after acquire. 

My conclusion is that the naval treaty will 
stand the test of analysis and fair statement tak- 
ing all the pertinent facts into consideration; and 
that it will be a desirable safeguard and not a 
menace to our security and at the same time an 
important assurance of peace. These happy 
results will be attained, however, on the condi- 
tion that we act toward other nations in the same 
spirit of reasonableness and friendship that we 
expect them to exhibit toward us. 

Auxiliary Vessels—Light Cruisers, Et Cetera. 
—The original American proposal contemplated 
a limitation of auxiliary combatant craft in a 
ratio similar to that recognized by the treaty as 
to capital ships. It was proposed that the ton- 
nage of auxiliary surface combatant craft includ- 
ing light cruisers, flotilla leaders and destroyers 
should be as follows: for the United States, 
450,000 tons; for the British Empire, 450,000 
tons; for Japan, 270,000 tons. Unfortunately 
this limitation was not secured. I shall not re- 
view the reasons for this, but I may say that the 
failure is not attributable to us. The American 
position is just the same as it was at the con- 
ference and we should welcome the opportunity 
to make the agreement upon this subject that we 
then proposed. So far as I am able to see, the 
difficulties that then stood in the way of such 
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an agreement between the powers signatory to 
the treaty still stand. 


lt should be noted, however, that while the 
naval treaty does not limit the total tonnage, or 
the tonnage of particular classes of auxiliary 
combatant craft, it does limit the size and arma- 
ment of individual vessels of this sort. The 
treaty effectively limits capital ship tonnage, and 
a capital ship, in the case of ships hereafter 
built, is defined as a vessel of war, other than 
an aircraft carrier, with a displacement of more 
than 10,000 tons, or which carries a gun exceed- 
ing a calibre of 8 inches. The tonnage of air- 
craft carriers is limited. The treaty provides 
that no vessels of war exceeding 10,000 tons (ex- 
cept capital ships and aircraft carriers as stipu- 
lated under the treaty) may be constructed by, 
for, or within the jurisdiction of, any of the con- 
teacting powers. This is a substantial limitation. 

As to light cruisers, the United States is not 
as well supplied as it should be, but the treaty 
does not interfere with adequate provision by the 
United States to supply this want, and it should 
be supplied. This may be done on a basis which. 
I have no doubt, all powers would recognize as 
reasonable and without starting an injurious 
competition. Moreover, at the worst, it should be 
remembered that competition in combatant craft 
of not more than 10,000 tons with 8-inch guns 
is a very different thing than unlimited competi- 
tion in the monster battleships of over 30,000 
tons and which in the case of the projected 
Hoods were running to nearly 50,000 tons. 

While the three great naval powers are not 
under an agreement as to limitation upon the 
total tonnage of auxiliary combatant craft, it. 
ought to be possible to arrange a modus vivendi 
which would preclude a wasteful and unneces- 
sary competition. While plans are now being 
made by other powers for new construction of 
auxiliary combatant craft, there is nothing that 
can be called in any degree alarming. The point 
of difficulty, so far as the United States is con- 
cerned, is that there is not a proper balance in 
its navy because of the lack of light cruisers, but 
as I have said this could properly be remedied. 
Pac*fic and Far Eastern Questions.— The in- 
direct result of the conference in the Shan- 
tung settlement was, as I have said, of con- 
trolling importance. The four-power treaty in 
the simplest manner solved a great problem while 
pledging nothing contrary to our traditions. It 
created the atmosphere of peace and confidence 
in friendly relations, and at the same time pro- 
vided for the immediate termination of the Anglo- 
Japanese Alliance, thus disposing of one of the 
most difficult questions relating to the Far East. 

The Chinese treaties give China a Magna 
Charta. We could not provide stability for 
China kut we did provide assurances of respect 
for her sovereignty, independence and territorial 
and administrative integrity, and the full and 
most unembarrassed opportunity to develop and 
maintain for herself an efficient and stable gov- 
ernment. We have done all that we can do for 
China short of the interference which she resents 
and we condemn. 

For the first time the principle of the open 
door, or equality of commercial opportunity, ir 
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its application te China, has the sanction of a 
precise definition in appropriate treaty provisions. 
We were not content with a general statement of 
principles; we proceeded to particulars. 

While it cannot be said that the phrase “ Open 
Door” was coined in America, it is descriptive 
of the traditional policy of the Government of the 
United States.: In the memorandum presented 
by Caleb Cushing in the negotiations preliminary 
to the Treaty of 1844, it was stated “ We do not 
desire any portion of the territory of China, nor 
any terms and conditions whatever which shall 
be otherwise than just and honorable to China 
as well as to the United States”; and it was 
further said that the American Government 
would “only propose such articles as may pro- 
cure to the citizens of the United States a free 
and secure commerce in the ports open to the 
world.” The important diplomatic notes of Sec- 
retary Hay in 1899 and 1900 were a specific ap- 
plication of that policy at a time when it was 
threatened by the scramble for concessions. 
While adherence to the policy had frequently 
been affirmed in general terms, it had become 
apparent that a special effort was needed to 
rescue it from becoming a mere form of words. 
Shortly before the calling of the conference I 
had occasion to state in a diplomatic note to the 
Chinese Minister at Washington (July 1, 1921) 
the attitude of the American Government, as 
follows: 

Your reference to the principle of the open 
door affords me the opportunity to assure you 
of this Government's continuance in its whole- 
hearted support of that principle, which it has 
traditionally regarded as fundamental both to 
the interests of China itself and to the common 
interests of all powers in China, and indispensa- 
ble to the free and peaceful development of their 
commerce on the Pacific Ocean. The Govern- 
ment of the United States has never associated 
itself with anv arrangement which sought to es- 
tablish any special rights or pfivile shina 
which would abridge the rights of ine sub- 
jects or citizens of other friendly States; and 
1 am happy to assure you that it is the purpose 
of this Government neither to participate nor to 
acquiesce in any arrangement which might pur- 
port to establish in favor of foreign interests 
any superiority of rights with respect to com- 
mercial or economic development in designated 
regions of the territories of China, or which 
might seek to create any such monopoly or pref- 
erence as would exclude other nationals from 
undertaking any legitimate trade or industry or 
from participating with the Chinese Government 
in any category of public enterprise. 


It was the opinion of all the delegates at the 
conference that the time had arrived for a defi- 
nite and succinct statement and the added assur- 


ance of a binding obligation. Accordingly, in 
the treaty setting forth the principles and policies 
to be applied in relation to China, the contract- 
ing powers other than China agree that they 
will not seek nor support their respective na- 
tionals in seeking 

(a) Any arrangement which might purport to 
establish in favor of their interests any general 
superiority of rights with respect to commercial 
or economic development in any designated re- 
gion of China, 

(b) Any such monopoly or preference as would 
deprive the nationals of any other power of the 
right of undertaking any legitimate trade or in- 
dustry in China, or of participating with the 
Chinese Government, or with any local author- 
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ity in any category of public enterprise, or 
which by reason of its scope, duration or geo- 
graphical extent is calculated to frustrate the 
practical application of the principle of equal 
opportunity. 


And, further, they agree 


Not to support any agreements by their re- 
spective nationals with each other designed to 
create _spheres of influence or to provide for 
the enjoyment of mutually exclusive opportuni- 
ties in designated parts of Chinese territory. 


Spheres of influence are no longer sanctioned. 
As Mr. Balfour stated in the Conference the 
phraseology adopted in the resolution, which 
later became the provision of the treaty quoted 
above, “admirably expressed the view that that 
custom had not only gone, but had gone forever 
and was now explicitly condemned.” 

The open door policy is not limited to China. 
Recently we have had occasion to apply it to 
mandated territories. It voices, whenever and 
wherever there may be occasion, the American 
principle of fair treatment and freedom from 
unjust and injurious discrimination. The more 
specific statement in the Chinese Treaty of what 
this policy connotes cannot fail to be of great 
value as a precedent in dealing with similar 
questions elsewhere. 

The Washington Conference, if its work con- 

tinues to enjoy the same support in public 
sentiment as was so emphatically expressed 
at the time, will not only afford a better ‘assur- 
ance of peace and the continuance of friendly 
relations, but will serve to illustrate the method 
of effective international co-operation which 
fully accords with the genius of American 
institutions. 
Economic Conditions in Europe.—The  eco- 
nemic conditions in Europe give us the great- 
est concern. They have long received the ear- 
nest consideration of the Administration. It is 
idle to say that we are not interested in these 
problems, for we are deeply interested from 
an economic standpoint, as our credits and 
markets are involved, and from a humanitarian 
standpoint, as the heart of the American people 
goes out to those who are in distress. We 
cannot dispose of these problems by calling them 
European, for they are world problems and we 
cannot escape the injurious consequences of a 
failure to settle them. 


They are, however, European problems in the 
sense that they cannot be solved without the 
consent of European Governments. We cannot 
consent for them. The key to the settlement 
is in their hands, not in ours. 

The crux of the European situation lies in 
the settlement of reparations. There will be 
no adjustment of other needs, however pressing, 
until a definite and accepted basis for the dis- 
charge of reparations claims has been fixed. It 
is futile to attempt to erect any economic struc- 
ture in Europe until the foundation is laid. 

How can the United States help in this matter? 
We are not seeking reparations. We are indeed 
asking for the reimbursement of the costs of 
our army of occupation; and, with good reason, 
for we have maintained our army in Europe at 
the request of the Allies and of Germany, and 
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under an agreement that its cost with like army 
costs should be a first charge upon the amounts 
paid by Germany. Others have been paid and 
we have not been paid. 

But we are not seeking general reparations. 
We are bearing our own burden and through ou 
loans a large part of Europe’s burden in addi- 
tion. No demands of ours stand in the way of 
a proper settlement of the reparation question. 

Of course we hold the obligations of European 
Governments and there has been much discussion 
abroad and here with respect to them. There 
has been a persistent attempt ever since the 
armistice to link up the debts owing to our 
Government with reparations or with projects oi 
cancellation. This attempt has been resisted in a 
determined manner under the former Administra- 
tion and under the present Administration. The 
matter is plain enough from our standpoint. 
The capacity of Germany to pay is not at_ all 
affected by any indebtedness of any of the Allies 
to us. That indebtedness does not diminish 
Germany’s capacity, and its removal would not 
increase her capacity. For example, if France 
had been able to finance her part in the war 
without borrowing at all from us, that is, by 
taxation and internal loans, the problem of what 
Germany could pay would be exactly the same. 
Moreover, so far as the debtors to the United 
States are concerned, they have unsettled credit 
balances, and their condition and capacity to 
pay cannot properly be determined until the 
amount that can be realized on these credits for 
reparations has been determined. 

The Administration must also consider the dif- 
ficulty arising from the fact that the question 
of these obligations which we hold, and what 
shall be done with them, is not a question 
within the province of the Executive. Not only 
may Congress deal with public property of this 
sort, but it has dealt with it. It has created a 
commission and instead of giving that commis- 
sion broad powers such as the Administration 
proposed, which quite apart from cancellation 
might permit a sound discretion to be exercised 
in accordance with the facts elicited, Congress 
has placed definite restrictions upon the power 
of the commission in providing for the refunding 
of these debts. 

But what is our attitude toward ‘the question 
of reparations, standing as it does as a distinct 
question and as one which cannot be settled 
unless the European Governments concerned are 
able to agree? 

We have no desire to see Germany relieved 
of her responsibility for the war or of her just 
obligations to make reparation for the injuries 
due to her aggression. There is not the slightest 
desire that France shall lose any part of her 
just claims. On the other hand, we do not 
wish to see a prostrate Germany. ‘There can 
be no economic recuperation in Europe unless 
Germany recuperates. There will be no perma- 
nent peace unless economic satisfactions are 
enjoyed. There must be hope, and industry 
must have promise of reward if there is to be 
prosperity. We should view with disfavor meas- 
ures which instead of producing reparations 


would threaten disaster. 
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Some of our own people have suggested that 
the United States should assume the réle of 
arbiter. There is one sufficient answer to this 
suggestion, and that is that we have not been 
asked to assume the role of arbiter. There could 
be no such arbitrament unless it were invited, 
and it would be an extraordinary and unpre- 


cedented thing for us to ask for such an 
invitation. 
I do not think that we should endeavor to 


take such a burden of responsibility. We have 
quite enough to bear without drawing to our- 
selves all the ill feeling which would result from 
disappointed hopes and a settlement which was 
viewed as forced upon nations by this country 
which at the same time is demanding the pay- 
ment of its debts. 

But the situation does call for a settlement 
upon its merits. The first condition of a satis- 
iactory settlement is that the question should 
be taken out of politics. Statesmen have their 


' difficulties, their public opinion, the exigencies 


which they must face. It is devoutly to be hoped 
that they will effect a settlement among them- 
selves, and that the coming meeting at Paris 
will find a solution. But if it does not, what 
should be done? The alternative of forcible 
measures to obtain reparations is not an attrac- 
tive one. No one can foretell the extent of the 
serious consequences which might ensue from 
such a course. Apart from political results, t 
believe that the opinion of experts is that such 
measures will not produce reparation payments, 
but might tend to destroy the basis of those 
payments which must be found in economic 
recuperation. 

If, however, statesmen cannot agree and such 
an alternative is faced, what can be done? Is 
there not another way out? The fundamental 
condition is that’ in this critical moment the 
merits of the question, as an economic one, must 
alone be regarded. Sentiment, however natural, 
must be disregarded; mutual recriminations are 
of no avail; reviews of the past, whether accu- 
rate or inaccurate, promise nothing; assertions 
of blame on the one hand and excuses on the 
other come to naught. 

There ought to be a way for statesmen to 
agree upon what Germany can pay, for no matter 
what claims may be made against her that is 
the limit of satisfaction. There ought to be a 
way to determine that limit and to provide a 
financial plan by which immediate results can 
be obtained, and the European nations can feel 
that the foundation has been laid for their 
mutual and earnest endeavors to bring about the 
utmost prosperity to which the industry of their 
people entitles them. 

If statesmen cannot agree, and exigencies of 
public opinion make their course difficult, then 
there should be called to their aid those who 
can point the way to a solution. 

Why should they not invite men of the high- 
est authority in finance in their respective coun- 
tries—men of such prestige, experience and honor 
that their agreement upon the amount to be 
paid, and upon a financial plan for working out 
the payments, would be accepted throughout the 
world as the most authoritative expression 
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obtainable? Governments need not bind them- 
selves in advance to accept the recommendations, 
but they can at least make possible such an 
inquiry with their approval and free the men 
who may represent their country in such a com- 
mission from any responsibility to Foreign 
Offices and from any duty to obey political 
instructions. In other words, they may invite an 
answer to this difficult and pressing question 
from men of such standing and in such circum- 
stances of freedom as will insure a_ reply 
prompted only by knowledge and conscience. 
I have no doubt that distinguished Americans 
would be willing to serve in such a commission. 
If Governments saw fit to reject the recommen- 
dation upon which such a body agreed, they 
would be free to do so, but they would have the 
advantage of impartial advice and of an enlight- 
ened public opinion. Peoples would be informed, 
the question would be rescued from assertion and 
counter-assertion, and the problem put upon its 
way to solution. 

I do not believe that any genera] conference 
would answer the purpose better, much less that 
any political conference would accomplish a 
result which Premiers find it impossible to reach. 
But I do believe that a small group, given 
proper freedom of action, would be able soon 
to devise a proper plan. It would be time 
enough to consider forcible measures after such 
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an opportunity had been exhausted. Such a 
body would not only be expert, but friendly. 
It would not be bound by special official obliga- 
tions; it would have no animus and no duty but 
to find and state the truth. In a situation which 
requires an absence of technicality and immunity 
from interference, I hope that the way may soon 
be found for a frank discussion and determina- 
tion of what is essentially an economic problem. 

The United States has the most friendly and 
disinterested purpose in this matter, and wishes 
to aid in any practicable way. But it is idle 
to make suggestions which arouse false hopes 
and are so impracticable that they cannot bear 
fruit. On the other hand, there lies open a 
broad avenue of opportunity if those whose vol- 
untary action is indispensable are willing to take 
advantage of it. And, once this is done, the 
avenues of American helpfulness cannot fail to 
open hopefully. 


HUGHES’S ADDRESS 


Informed American Opinion on the Declarations of 
the Secretary of State 


Germany’s Surplus Production the 


Sole Remedy 
By Victor Morawetz, LL. D. 


A prominent member of the New York Bar and 
a recognized authority on banking and cur- 
rency problems 

HE address delivered by Secretary Hughes at 
New Haven consists principally of an expo- 
sition of the work of the Washington conference 
of 1921. But it contains also weighty remarks 
bearing upon the general foreign policy of the 
United States and upon economic conditions in 
Europe, with special reference to the problem of 
reparations under the Treaty of Versailles. 
Referring to the conditions existing in Europe 
since the armistice and to the deep longings of 
suffering and impoverished peoples for a lasting 
peace, Mr. Hughes said: “It has been the keen 
desire of the people of the United States to give 
their help to this end. They have been opposed 
to alliances, but they have had no desire to 
withhold their co-operation wherever they be- 
lieved there was a sound basis for it.” 
There are many who thoughtlessly assert that 
the United States has adopted a selfish policy of 
isolation since the negotiation of the Treaty of 


Versailles (which was rejected by our Senate)} 
and that we could greatly help European na- 
tions by joining the League of Nations, or by 
participation in the efforts of their Governments 
to solve their problems growing out of the war. 
These critics of our foreign policy, however, fail 
to point out anything definite that the United 
States could accomplish by participating in these 
European conferences or by joining the League. 

Our Government always has been ready to join 
in conferences with foreign Governments for 
the solution of problems in which the United 
States had a direct interest. The United States 
brought about and carried to a successful con- 
clusion the Washington conference of 1921, and 
thereby it accomplished more to secure the peace 
and amity of nations than the League has ac- 
complished since its formation, and more than 
could have been accomplished through the 
clumsy machinery of the League. However, the 
United States is wholly unable to solve the nu- 
merous political and financial problems of the 
nations of Europe, or to help them to settle 
their own controversies—many of them being the 
result of racial animosities and traditions of age- 
long duration. To become a party to these 
controversies or to enter into alliances or agree- 
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ments, which sooner or later would draw the 
United States into these controversies, would be 
worse than futile. Its only result would be to 
destroy the confidence which the world now has 
in the disinterestedness and impartiality of the 
United States, and to fritter away the powerful 
moral influence which the United States now can 
exercise in furtherance of peace and good-will 
among the nations. 


This does not mean that the United States 
should refuse to help other nations to solve 
their problems when in a position to give ef- 
fective help if, as Mr. Hughes points out, there 
is a sound basis for it. This means that the 
nations to be helped must first put their own 
houses in order and must take all practicable 
measures to help themselves. 


Reparations adequate to repair the damages 
which Germany inflicted upon the Allies can 
never be collected. Today Germany is prac- 
tically a bankrupt nation, barely able to sup- 
port herself. However, if the agricultural soil of 
Germany were restored to its former productiv- 
ity, if German industries were restored to their 
former efficiency, and if the German people 
would work as diligently and as skillfully as be- 
fore the war, they could produce enough and 
save enough to enable them to make at least 
substantial payments on account of reparations 
to those whom they despoiled. 

Mr. Hughes suggests the appointment of a 
small group of men of recognized experience 
and honor to ascertain what amount Germany is 
able to pay and to propose a practical plan for 
the solution of the reparations problem. It is 
obvious, however, that such a group of men 
would have to face the same problems that con- 
front the Reparation Commission. They could 
do little more than to make estimates hased 
upon assumed future conditions, which may or 
may not be fulfilled. What Germany can pay 
will depend upon what the German people here- 
after produce over and above what they con- 
sume. The production of such a surplus, in 
turn, will depend upon the existence of a strong 
and stable Government in Germany, and upon 
the willingness of the German people to work 
industriously and to live frugally. The Allies 
cannot supply these conditions or force the Ger- 
man Government to supply them. The Allies 
cannot themselves govern Germany or compel the 
German people to establish a strong and stable 
Government. Nor can the Allies force the Ger- 
man people to work diligently or to live more 
frugally. According to reliable estimates, pro- 
duction in Germany and the ability to pay repara- 
tions have been reduced fully $500,000,000 a 
year by reduction of hours of work of laborers 
under the present republican form of gevern- 
ment. How can German laborers be compelled 
to work more than eight or nine hours a day, or 
tc work faster, or to engage in fewer strikes, 
or to take fewer holidays? 

No reparations plan can prove effective with- 
out the co-operation of German workers or with- 
out the economic rehabilitation of the German 
Nation. The Allies certainly cannot force this 
necessary co-operation and economic rehabilita- 


tion by military occupation of German territory. 
The German Government itself could not do this, 
even if it possessed all the powers of the Jate 
Imperial Government. 

To obtain substantial reparations it is neces- 
sary to secure not only the co-operation of the 
Government of Germany, but also the co-opera- 
tion of the German people. To this end it is 
necessary to supply to the German people both 
opportunity and inducement to produce and to 
save a surplus which can be applied to the 
payment of reparations. An effective reparations 
plan first must make provision for the rehabilita- 
tion of German industry, this possibly involving 
advances of raw materials for the use of Ger- 
man manufacturers against adequate security, 
and secondly, it must recognize the fact that 
reparations can be paid only out of the sur- 
plus produced by the German people over and 
above the amount consumed by them, and it 
must make effective provision for the payment 
of the reparations out of this surplus. Pos- 
sibly this could be partially secured by imposing 
special taxes upon the profits of Germany’s ma- 
jor industries and by pledging these taxes to 
the Allies on account of the sums due for rep- 
arations. 


The Problem Economic, 


Not Political 
By Irvine T. Busy 


President of the Bush Terminal Company of 
New York 
\ iw merit in the plan for European recon- 
struction originated by President Harding 
and Secretary Hughes lies in the recognition that 
the problem is not political, but economic, and 
that economic problems lie within the province 
of bankers and business men. In addition, their 
plan suggests a way to lay a foundation for Euro- 
pean credit. The cornerstone of credit is confi- 
dence. The financial world lost confidence in 
the German mark. The decline began and the 
printing press did the rest. 

It is easy for a number of well-meaning poli- 
ticians to meet and decide how much Germany 
should pay in reparations. It is quite another 
matter for them to say how she will be able to 
pay the amount determined upon. Some of them 
seem to think that the credit of Germany can be 
destroyed and yet that she can be a solvent 
creditor. They thought so four years ago, and 
are just about where they started, so far as re- 
sults are concerned. If the Allies help to restore 
the credit of Germany they will be able to collect 
large sums. 

The administration plan outlined by Mr. 
Hughes proposes just this: that before offhand 
dreams of what the Allies would like to collect 
are further indulged in, a cold examination of 
all the facts be made by men sufficiently versed 
in banking and business to understand what the 
facts mean, and sufficiently respected in their 
home countries to make their report accepted. 
Of course, the final action must he by politicians, 
but it will be well if the politician takes a look 
through sane business glasses and learns that 
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economic laws cannot be repealed. If France 
will help rebuild German credit, she can recover 
double the amount now possible. 

Let us take a look at a few of the funda- 
mentals. German credit was accepted before the 
war and supported huge military and naval estab- 
lishments. Today her industries are intact. She 
is not permitted the luxury of military and naval 
establishments. The Central Government has ac- 
quired from the German States railroad properties 
estimated to have cost $5,000,000,000 for paper 
marks worth today less than $5,000,000. Her pre- 
war and war debt is expressed in marks, and can 
be paid off in a relatively small sum in gold. 
Here is a sound basis for credit, for reparations, 
if the Allies will stop trying to bleed Germany 
of the basis of her credit, just when the patient 
cannot stand the blood-letting. The printing- 
press money is the chief obstacle in the way of 
recovery. That can be dealt with and largely 
eliminated. It was worth little when it came 
and it can go on the same basis. 

Ail this does not mean, nor does the Adminis- 
tration suggest, that France shall get less. It 
merely means that competent people shall exam- 
ine the facts and recommend steps to put the 
credit of Germany on a basis where France can 
collect what is due, and what the facts show 
Germany can pay and remain solvent. Whatever 
the amount, it will be more than France can 
collect by force of arms. 


The True Voice of America 


By THE Rev. Dr. Wittiam T. MANNING 
Bishop of the Protestant Episcopal Church 


York 
HE speech of our Secretary of State at New 
Haven is an exceedingly important utter- 
ance. It is the most helpful word that has 
yet been spoken upon the difficult question of 
reparations, upon a right settlement of which the 
peace of the world depends. 

In spite of the present unfavorable outlook it 
is to be hoped that action may yet be taken along 
the lines indicated in this speech. 

Apart from the great value of its specific sug- 
gestions, this utterance is of the highest im- 
portance for two reasons: 

(1). It is a definite declaration of the fact that, 
whatever form this association may take, America 
has her place in the family of nations and must 
do her part at the world’s council table. 

(2) This utterance is itself an illustration of 
the great contribution which America can make 
toward the solution of the world’s difficulties. 
Because of her detachment from European po- 
litical interests, and because she is not under sus- 
picion of being influenced by these considera- 
tions, our country is in a position to render a 
unique service in this time of crisis for our com- 
mon civilization. 

She can contribute a voice in which all may 
feel confidence because it is known to be the 
voice of one who is not seeking her own ends and 
whose only desire is justice for all, which must, 
of course, include the payment by Germany of 
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the largest amount that it is possible for her to 
pay in reparations to France and Belgium. 
It is with the true voice of America that Sec- 
retary Hughes speaks in his New Haven speech. 
The policy of our Government as indicated in 
this important statement has the general ap- 
proval of our people. 


Secretary of State Not a 
** Responsible’ Minister 


By CHARLES STEWART DAVISON 
Honorary Chairman Board of Trustees Amer- 
ican Defense Society 

O ordinary praise would be an exaggeration 
1 of the excellence of that major portion of 
the set address of the Secretary of State of Dec. 
30 which relates to the Washington conference. 
Facility of phrase, accuracy and appositeness of 
historical reference, justness of definition, pur- 
suasiveness of gentle admonition for ourselves and 
other nations in the future are all present, ac- 
companied with just one gentle smile at those 
who advised our advisers during the conference; 
on the one hand, that the doors of ‘heaven stood 
ajar for the world’s entrance, and, on the other, 
that destruction awaited our effort. 


It is true that when he deals with himself he 
makes one error—which should not be even noted 
did it not contain in gremio “ perilous ‘stuff.” 
For we must guard the foundations of our liber- 
ties against the accidental, equally with the in- 
sidious, invasion. We must have no injury done 
in ignorance to the structure of our Constitution, 
lest precedent arise. It would appear that the 
Secretary does not comprehend the nature of our 
American Government. He mistakes himself for 
a “responsible Minister.” He is neither a “re- 
sponsible” nor an “irresponsible” Minister. He 
is the Secretary of one of those departments into 
which the President’s duties are subdivided. It is 
in contravention of our structure of government 
that a member of the Cabinet should describe 
himself as a “responsible Minister.” But to re- - 
peat, so far as his address deals with the con- 
ference, it would be to seek invidiously to be- 
little it to deny to it a permanent and valued 
place in the archives of diplomatic history. 


Its extreme fairness recommends it. As for 
example, where he frankly recognizes the im- 
possibility of a present limitation of land arma- 
ments in Europe. Also he makes, among many 
valuable suggestions, one of great importance and 
one too often unconsidered. He says that auto- 
suggestion has an important place in national as 
well as in individual life. Again, he is no more 
than just in his praise of the tenor of the Chinese 
treaty on the subject of the open door and in 
referring to its value as a precedent. 


When he comes to the subject of reparations, 
which really had no place in his address, his 
views, on analysis, cannot be deemed satisfactory. 
He is an able advocate, but more than human 
ability is necessary to argue a mixed point of 
“humanity” and “dollars,” which is what he 
states it to be. He indicates a firm belief that 
Germany needs assistance, if commerce be our 
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object, through further excusing from repairing 
the damage she did. He states that an accept- 
ance by Germany of the result of the further 
scaling down is essential. But experience has 
shown there is no value in such an acceptance, 
as he contemplates, and, moreover, a part of his 
general proposition is that Germany, if she does 
not pay, shall not be compelled to. His sug- 
gested method for the further scaling down is to 
create a new and irresponsible body of “ talkers” 
—expert financiers. He would have them pass 
anew upon the question and render a new de- 
cision. It would be but to darken counsel fur- 
ther. Also he distinguishes the “ obligations” 
which we hold from “reparations.” But it is 
evident that if Germany does not pay and we 
compel France to pay, France will be ruined and 
Germany frosperous. 

With great deference for the ability of the 
learned counsel, his arguments on these matters 
would not persuade an impartial judge. They 


are specious and special pleading. Naturally, we 
can take only at their effective value the happy 
phrases in which he expresses at large our lack 
of desire to see Germany relieved of her responsi- 
bility for the war, or of her just obligations to 
make reparations for the injuries due to her 
aggression; and those in which he repels any 
suggestion of a desire on our part that France 
should lose any portion of her just clairns; for 
he qualifies these pharases with the detailed ex- 
pression of a desire that Germany shall not pay 
“till it hurts”—to use a Victory Loan expression. 
And it is noticeable that throughout this portion 
of his address he makes no other reference than 
these general expressions to that humanitarian 
standpoint to which he referred at the outset. 

Taking the Secretary’s address as a whole, I 
should say that where he was not influenced by 
any commercial considerations he was most singu- 
larly happy, and that where he was so influenced 
he had failed. 


THE CENTRAL AMERICAN CONFERENCE 


The five Central American republics pave the way at Wash- 
ington to treaties of amity and commerce, and consider the 
question of disarmament—The conference reaching its close 


CONFERENCE of the Governments of 
five Central American republics and 
the Government of the United States 
opened in the Pan-American Building on 
Dec. 4, 1922. Its object was to discuss 
plans for the establishment of a perma- 
nent peace in Central America. Among 
the subjects on the agenda were: Negotia- 
tion of a treaty supplementary to the 1907 
compacts, measures looking to the limita- 
tion of armaments, and a plan for setting 
up arbitration tribunals to settle disputes. 
Honduras and Salvador also supported a 
plan embracing union of the five repub- 
lics, similar to the project that ended in 
failure but a few months ago. Few de- 
tails of the proceedings were given out 
from the opening of the conference, but on 
Dec. 11 it was learned that the negotia- 
tions had broken down owing to the 
resignation of the entire Costa Rican dele- 
gation, resentful over alleged slights that 
they had received at home, and which, they 
declared, made it impossible for them to 
represent their country further at Wash- 
ington. 
The Costa Rican Government, after vain 
efforts to persuade the delegation to re- 


consider its decision, finally named new 
delegates, and the conference continued. 
The proposal for a Central American 
union was voted down, but a further par- 
ley was approved for January, 1926, to 
discuss the subject anew. This left the 
way clear for concentration on the two 
big subjects, viz., negotiation for a gen- 
eral treaty of amity and a separate con- 
vention for an international court of ar- 
bitration to settle differences between Cen- 
tral American countries in case diplomatic 
negotiations fail. The conference by Jan. 
12 had progressed to the point where it 
could begin drafting the general treaty of 
amity and commerce, and was preparing 
to hear the reports of the sub-committees, 
including that on revision of the conven- 
tions signed at the Central American con- 
ference held in Washington in 1907. It 
was expected that the treaties would be 
signed at the close of the week ending Jan. 
20. The question of limitation of arma- 
ments had been reopened shortly before 
these pages went to press, and a special 
committee appointed to consider and re- 
port on this project, the final decision on 
which was to be made at the closing 
plenary session. 
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By J. Matcoum Birp 
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Editor, 
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Outstanding features of the annual conference of American scientists 
at Cambridge, Massachusetts—Discoveries regarding the structure of 


matter 


Electricity and matter related—New sources of atomic energy 


—Research in medicine and biology—Astronomy and archaeology 


LACE yourself, in your mind’s eye, 
Pp upon the Harvard campus. The time 


The 


is the recent holiday season. 


occasion is the annual meeting of the 


American Associa- 
tionforthe Advance- 
ment of Science, 
with the various 
affiliated and un- 
affiliated scientific 
and technical 
bodies that seize the 
opportunity to 
gather at the same 
time and place. 
This sounds for- 
midable, and if you 
invade the scene un- 
guided you will 
find it so. The aca- 
demic buildings are 
on all sides. In this 
one, the placard 
states, America’s 
physicists and 
chemists are gath- 
ered, listening to 
the story of the 
year’s work in lay- 
ing bare the funda- 
mental structure of 
matter. In another 
a distinguished 
company of astron- 
omers attends, 
while a Russell or a 
Shapley _ presents 
the tale of the push- 
ing back of the 
limits of the known 
universe by a few 
thousand trillion 


PROF. THEODORE W. RICHARDS 
Director of the Gibbs Laboratory at 


Harvard 
Prize 


and winner 


for 


Chemistry, 


of the Nobel 


1914 


miles, or of the further unraveling of the 
processes of star growth. 
we find a biologist of international repute 
setting forth his latest discoveries regard- 


Across the way 


ing the mechanism 
of life. If we stay 
long enough we 
shall find some- 
where an  audito- 
rium large enough 
to contain all the 
members of ‘all the 
bodies present, 
while a paper is 
presented of such 
character as to hold 
them all. 

From small _be- 
ginnings, this an- 
nual clearing house 
of all the sciences 
has come to be the 
event of the year in 
American _ science. 
And the very fact 
that this is so, that 
the leaders and the 
rank and file of all 
branches of learn- 
ing come together 
each year in this 
way, itself marks 
one of the outstand- 
ing developments of 
modern research. 

The layman is 
apt to visualize the 
research worker as 
buried in a world 
of his own, remote 
from human _ con- 
tacts. This picture 
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Keystone 
DR. F. W. ASTON 
Professor of Physics, Oxford Univer- 
sity, England 


of a long-haired recluse in a nest of test 
tubes is inherited from a day when it was 


substantially true. Today it is not true. 
The reason for the change lies in the ex- 
treme broadening of human knowledge. 


When modern science was born out of 
the wreck of the Dark Ages, it was easy 
for one man to know all that was to be 
known. More recently it was still possible 
for one man to master the whole of phys- 
ics, mathematics, chemistry or electricity, 
and to carry on with new research. Out- 
standing facts remained to be discovered, 
comparatively easy of discovery and ap- 
plication. This was the reason for the 
jealousy and concealment and bitter per- 
sonal acrimony that marked our early sci- 
ence. But these conditions no longer exist. 

Today the accumulated fund of knowl- 
edge is so vast that one is no longer a 


mathematician or an electrician save at the 
cost of superficiality. One is an expert 
in number theory or point sets or the abso- 
lute calculus; one is an automobile igni- 
tion engineer or a specialist in some minute 
corner of the radio or telephone field. 
This means that everybody can find some- 
thing to investigate that nobody else is in- 
vestigating, thereby removing the imme- 
diate incentive to secrecy and jealousy. 
And it insures that nobody can ever under- 
take a research problem that will not be 
carried, by some unexpected difficulty or 
some perplexing side issue, into a realm 
where the original proponent cannot fol- 
low it. Research is no longer possible on 
a one-man basis: as our problems develop 
angles outside our field, we must seek the 
aid of those into whose fields these angles 
project. 

The great research laboratories of uni- 
versities and corporations are so successful 
because they give every opportunity for 
effective co-operation between many work- 
ers. Dr. A. would be able to set up a 
transmission system of unexampled voltage 
if he but had a wire that met certain de- 
mands. Does he spend a couple of years 
developing his ignorance of metals to a 
point of sufficient knowledge to enable 
him to meet this demand? He does not; he 
sends an interdepartmental communication 
to Dr. B. of the metal alloys section, and 
next week he has his wire. 

What the organization of the General 
Electric and the Eastman Company does 
for the scientists in their laboratories the 
good relations and personal contacts of 
the annual A. A. A. S. meeting do for 
science at large. Everybody learns what 
everybody else is doing, and everybody 
makes his contribution to the work of every 
one else, and gets his contribution from it. 
The formal and informal discussions of 
the papers that are read, the innumerable 
meetings on the side between two or more 
scientists, make possible a community of 
scientific interest which could never be at- 
tained by mere publication of the numer- 
ous papers. 

To a surprising degree does this co-op- 
eration become possible, and even neces- 
sary, not alone between different branches 
of a single science, but between different 
sciences. Particularly is this the case in 
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what science recognizes as the greatest 
single work being done today—the inves- 
tigation of the structure and nature of mat- 
ter. So completely does this subject pool 
the interests of physicist, chemist and as- 
tronomer that it has been set apart as the 
meeting ground of these sciences, under 
the specific name “ atomic physics.” Work 
in this field dates back as far as 1911, but 
1922 was the climax year, when it became 
possible to formulate results in a full and 
connected manner. Much of the time of 
the Cambridge meeting was given to this 
absorbing topic, and numerous papers 
were read that dealt with it, notably by 
Dr. R. A. Millikan and Dr. W. D. Harkins 
of Chicago, Dr. T. W. Richards of Har- 
vard, Dr. Louis Bell, Dr. J. Q. Stewart of 
Princeton, Dr. S. A. Mitchell of Virginia 
and numerous others. 

Those who went to school as much as 
ten years ago will recall the outlines of 
the classical ideas. There were seventy or 


eighty substances which it had been found 
impossible to reduce to simpler constitu- 
ents. The assumption was made that such 
reduction was in fact impossible, and that 


these substances were primitive, elemen- 
tary. In structure they were thought of 
as composed of “ atoms,” which were then 
the utimate particles of matter, not to be 
further divided or analyzed into parts. 
Nothing was known of their precise nature, 
nor was it clear that this was a fair ques- 
tion, since science must begin somewhere. 
For each “element” there was a funda- 
mental particle, an “ atom,” distinct from 
all other atoms. 


From an early date certain systematic 
resemblances among groups of elements 
suggested some relation among the atoms, 
but classical chemistry could not develop 
this idea. Later there began to accumulate 
a fund of acutely inexplicable facts, like 
radioactivity. We cannot catalogue these 
facts, but if we set down the new doctrine 
to which they have led we shall find this 
sufficiently revolutionary to justify its 
presence in a historical review. 

Instead of ninety-two different ultimate 
particles there are just two. One we call 
the electron; the other the proton. Matter 
consists of these two, grouped in various 
ways and various numbers to form the va- 
rious atoms. For we have not discarded 
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the atom; we have merely split it into its 
parts. The elements are still elements, and 
there are more of them than ever before; 
they are made up of atoms as before. But 
now, instead of being fundamentally dif- 
ferent, different elements are fundamen- 
tally alike; they are distinguished only by 
the number and arrangement of the pro- 
tons and electrons in their atoms. 

Regarding the nature of protons and 
electrons we must not be too curious. We 
must accept them as the starting point, 
just as we used to accept the atom. It is 
altogether® better to have two undefined 
fundamentals than ninety-two. But as a 
niatter of fact, we do know more about 
electrons and protons than we did about 
aioms. 

These two, in fact, which are found to 
be the fundamental units of matter, are at 
once the fundamental units of electricity. 
Group them, comparatively at rest and sta- 
ble, and they form matter. Leave them 
free and ungrouped and they are static 
charges of electricity. Tease them into 
motion along a conductor at the extreme 
speed of which they are capable, and they 
are the electric current. Shoot them about 
al more moderate velocities of 10 or 20 or 
150 thousand miles per second, and they 
are radioactive emanations, electrical dis- 
charges, and so forth. Matter and elec- 
tricity are one and the same thing, in dif- 
ferent forms and under different condi- 
tions. 


MATTER AND ELEctTrRICITY IDENTICAL 


The bald fact that the scientist has 
brought within a single generalization two 
things apparently so unrelated as matter 
and elecricity is, for him, the thrilling 
feature of all this; and he gets more ex- 
cited about it than about anything else he 
has done since Newton’s formulation of 
the gravitational law. But he is not with- 
out specific results that he can attribute 
to this generalization. For one thing, the 
reasons for chemical activity and its ma- 
chinery are now ridiculously simple—even 
the curious hodge-podge of chemical] and 
electrical action that used to puzzle the 
student so greatly. For another thing, we 
are on the ragged edge of an explanation 
of magnetism on the basis of electron 
arrangement—an explanation that will 
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really explain. Further, by taking advan- 
tage of the newly revealed electrical prop- 
erties of matter, we are able to distinguish 
substances so like that we had never before 
dreamed there was a distinction to make. 
Thus we find five varieties of mercury and 
two or three of numerous elements; and 
we find that the fractional atomic weights 
that used to be such a contradiction of the- 
ory and common sense are now the sim- 
plest and most natural thing in the world. 
Electrons and protons are incredibly 
minute. Millikan calculates that with 
everybody working twenty-four hours a 
day it would take the entire population of 
Chicago 20,000 years to count—not all the 
electrons there are, but merely those that 
pass through an ordinary lamp filament 
in one second! Electrons and protons are 
about 8-100,000,000,000,000 of an inch 
in diameter. The proton weighs 6-100,- 
000,000,000,000,000,000,000,000 of an 
ounce; the electron only 1-1,845 as much! 
Naturally, we work with these infinitesimal 
particles by indirection, playing tricks 
upon them to make them reveal their iden- 
tity and give up their secrets. By one very 
clever trick we are able to make them 
travel about in such a way that their paths 
are recorded photographically. One of 
these pictures accompanies this article, and 
a collection shown at Cambridge by Dr. 
Richards attracted wide attention. 


ScIENCE AND HuMAN LIFE 


In the future of the race all this plays 


a decisive réle. The coal that was laid 
down over geologic ages we shall use up 
within a few centuries. The oil of compar- 
able past history will be exhausted in an- 
other quarter century. In every way we 
are consuming our natural resources of 
stored-up energy at a rate calamitously 
faster than the processes of nature can re- 
place them. Barring new discoveries, it 
is self-evident that at a comparatively 
early date we shall revert to semi-barbar- 
ism when our present rate of fuel con- 
sumption shall have overcome the long 
head-start which nature has over us. 


Most expedients suggested for escaping 
this fate are temporary, involving the using 
up of some new source of energy at the 
same destructive rate as the old ones. But 
in atomic physics we have the strongest 
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suggestion that eventually we shall be able 
to disrupt the atom, with large conversion 
into free energy. On this basis, a pint of 
water contains enough energy to drive the 
Mauretania across the ocean and back at 
full speed. Atomic physics holds the key 
to the future of civilization, and upon our 
success in using it rests that future. 

Important as it is, it must be confessed 
that this business of exploring the atom is 
not on a basis where it is easy to present 
it to Mr. Everyman. The Cambridge meet- 
ing, however, brought out a wealth of ma- 
terial in another field which touches Mr. 
Everyman’s daily life very closely indeed. 
This has to do with the development, 
within the last fifty years, of a new pro- 
fession—that of public health. It has 
srown up. out of nothing at all, necessarily 
noticed by everybody, but properly ap- 
praised by few. It includes our doctors; 
our bacteriologists and biologists as well; 
most of our chemists, and a respectable 
proportion of our engineers. 


Many of us remember when sickness was 
an individual affair. If I were sick, my 
doctor cured me if he could; ultimately 
I returned to work or was buried, and that 
was the end of it. But research in medi- 
cine has advanced with research in other 
fields; when I am sick today we know that 
it is the community’s business to find out 
what my illness is and how I got it. We 
know the relations between the habits of 
the community and the health of the indi- 
vidual, and between the habits of the indi- 
vidual and the health of the community. 
We can now say, with New York State’s 
Health Department: “ Public health is pur- 
chasable; within natural limitations, every 
community may determine its own death 
rate.” We are very busy determining them, 
with what success was laid before the Cam- 
bridge gathering by President Farrand of 
Cornell. 

Dr. Farrand did not quote actual death 
rates, but rather the average length of hu- 
man life. Obviously, it comes to the same 
thing; if less people per thousand die each 
year than formerly, the average member of 
ihe group must be living to a greater age. 
Dr. Farrand told his audience that the 
average expectancy of life in the United 
States in 1870 was about 41 years; in 1910 
about 5214 years, and today 56 years. In 
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AN EXPERIMENT IN ATOMIC PHYSICS 


The scientist has at his disposal little projectiles that travel 20,000 miles or 
more per second. He calls them alpha rays, or cathode rays, or positive rays. If 
you ask him to tell you what they are, he is apt to say that they are the unit 
electrical charge, or the ultimate particle of electricity. He produces these by 
manipulating an electrical current in a vacuum tube of very special design, and 
he shoots them into a gaseous cloud of oxygen, or mercury, or chlorine, or any 
other element whose nature he wishes to investigate. Most of them pass through 
without result, but some of them hit an atom of the gas and smash it up. The 
atom itself and its fragments cannot be seen or photographed, but their luminous 
tracks can. The scientist photographs these tracks, and learns how the atoms 
and their fragments behave under the bombardment of his minute bits of elec- 
tricity that he is shooting at them. He knows all about the mass, velocity and 
other properties of these electrical projectiles, and so by observing the tracks of 
the exploded atoms he learns all sorts of things about their mass and constitution. 
This photograph shows the presence in the region under bombardment of 
neon, mercury and carbon dioxide to begin with. The collisions with the elec- 
trical projectiles broke some of the carbon dioxide up into carbon and carbon 
monoxide; and it broke the neon and the mercury up in such a way as to show 
that of each there was more than one variety. The various tracks shown pertain 
each to some particular kind of atomic fragment resulting from the explosion. 
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India, the land where public health engi- 
neering is at the lowest ebb, the average 
today is but 24 years. Here is something 
whose significance is not in the least ob- 
scure. What it means to you and to me 
and to everybody else is carried on the face 
of the figures. 


Dr. Farrand showed where the improve- 
ment lay. For practically every disease of 
which science has learned the cause and 
the method of infection, the ravages have 
been heavily reduced. Moderate increases 
appear for maladies like cancer, where the 
cause is still not known. The heaviest in- 
crease is for organic disorders of heart, 
kidneys, and so forth. This is in no sense 
disquieting, and presents no problem. We 
must die eventually, and we must die from 
some cause. If our doctors will not let us 
die before our time of infectious disease. 
we must necessarily live along until one of 
our organs is sufficiently worn out to re- 
ceive dishonorable mention in the death 
certificate. Until medicine is prepared to 
shoot at death itself, its highest goal must 
be to have all of us die of organic failure. 


There were not lacking those to show 
how the results had been achieved which 
Dr. Farrand outlined. One of these was 
an anthropologist, which goes to show that 
here, as elsewhere, co-operation is found 


from all branches of science. Dr. H. J. 
Spinden of Harvard discussed historically 
the effects of certain diseases which have 
been epidemic in the past, and showed the 
value which may be attached to the work of 
those who labor to prevent such visitations. 


The downfall of Greek culture, he tells 
us, was due to malaria. There had always 
been mosquitos of the malarial type in 
Greece, but no malaria organisms. Cap- 
tives of the Greek arms from other lands 
infected the mosquitos, and in short order 
all Greece had chills and fever. Lacking 
any previous exposure to the disease, the 
Greeks had a very low resistance, and their 
general contraction of the malady led to a 
general debilitation of their civilization, 
as well as of their bodies and minds. A 
similar reason is given for the easy Span- 
ish conquest of Mexico, the active agent 
here being smallpox—to which any adult 
European of the period was necessarily 
immune if he were alive. 


During the last generation the white race 
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has opened up large contacts with Panama, 
Borneo, Central Africa and other regions 
where serious parasitical disease are indig- 
enous. In the light of Dr. Spinden’s re- 
marks it is certain that present-day civil- 
ization has been saved from devastating 
pandemics of yellow fever, sleeping sick- 
ness, and so forth, by the knowledge which 
our scientists and engineers have possessed 
during this period. This is the debt we 
owe to those who have brought the science 
of public health and the engineering prac- 
tice of public health to the stage with 
which we are so familiar. 


ProcGREss IN BIOLOGICAL RESEARCH 


We must not discuss this subject without 
a reminder that the basic facts of our 
knowledge of it come through the micro- 
scope. Not alone are the barteriologist 
and the medical research man charged with 
the collection of these facts, but equally a 
large body of chemists and biologists. One 
of the most distinguished workers in this 
field is Loeb of Chicago. He, as much as 
any one person, is responsible for what 
progress we have made in reducing the 
complicated life processes to chemical and. 
mathematical formulas, and for the dissem- 
ination of the idea that the processes of 
life are chemical reactions and nothing 
more. To be sure, these organic processes, 
as distinguished from inorganic ones, are 
tremendously complex; and they go for- 
ward under conditions so random and 
so heterogeneous that it is next to impos- 
sible, save with the very simplest organism, 
for the experimenter to secure the con- 
trolled uniformity that leads to consistent 
results and correct interpretation. But to 
Loeb and his school this complexity is the 
only difference between the inorganic and 
the organic. To them every life process is 
a definite chemical reaction, which they 
hope ultimately to reduce to an equation. 
This viewpoint is as much part of twen- 
tieth ‘century biology, and its development 
as much a part of the history of the science 
of our era, as is, in its field, the physical 
doctrine discussed above. And while the 
particular problem which Loeb put before 
the Cambridge meeting is not one that can 
profitably be set forth here, his presence, 
and that of the materialistic and rational- 
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istic school of biological thought which he 
represents, must be chronicled. 


Further emphasis is placed upon this 
manner of regarding things biological by 
the contributions from the Carnegie Insti- 
tution of Washington. The reproductive 
function in which Loeb is primarily inter- 
ested is not the sole business of the organ- 
ism. The mere business of living is of 
equal magnitude and equal complexity. To 
subsist, the organism must take in from 
without certain quantities of energy and 
certain substances, and must make these 
over into the forms in which they are of 
direct utility. This is chemistry; also, it is 
manufacture. The entire organism may be 
regarded as a miniature workshop, and in- 
quiry may be made regarding the succes- 
sive steps in the passage from the given 
raw materials to the stated final product. 


The Carnegie Institution has deliberately 
attacked two phases of this problem, and 
at Cambridge Dr. MacDougal and Dr. 
Spoehr reported the progress made. This 
work does not relate to human biology— 
there is no program of working up by 
easy stages from the single-celled simplex 
to the human complex, such as character- 
izes Loeb’s work. The idea is that what 
we learn we may be able to use in our 
factories, rather than in ourselves. 

I have pointed out that the ultimate goal 
of atomic physics is the utilization of 
atomic energy. There is no way of fore- 
casting what overturns of our engineering 
practice this will involve. Moreover, the 
prospects are that fuel for our internal 
combustion engines, upon which so large 
a part of our present life depends, will be 
exhausted before the theoretical problems 
of atomic physics have been solved, let 
alone the practical ones. So, while atomic 
physics holds the key which should ulti- 
mately unlock the storehouse of power, we 
of the present generation may have to 
break in through the window. It is to 
biology that we turn for a means of doing 
this. 

The plant, like all living creatures, is a 
factory. It carries on its subsistence func- 
tion largely through the extraction of car- 
bon from the air and energy from the sun’s 
rays. Just how does the plant get and use 
this energy and this carbon? There seems 
every prospect that if we knew all the 
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stages of this cycle we should be able to 
imitate it, and to manufacture alcohol or 
scme other combustible hydro-carbon on 
a scale, at a low cost and from materials 
present in a volume, never to be imagined 
in the absence of the biological model. 
That is what the Carnegie Institution is 
trying to bring about, and I know of no 
case where a future need of civilization has 
been so clearly foreseen and the problem 
of supplying it attacked with such calm 
deliberation. 


ASTRONOMICAL DISCOVERIES 


The last year has seen some very inter- 
esting measurements of the heat radiated 
from the planets Mercury, Mars, Venus, 
Jupiter and Saturn. At least two indepen- 
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dent investigations have been carried on, 
one by Drs. Coblentz and Lampland of 
the United States Bureau of Standards, 
and one by Dr. D. H. Menzel of Princeton, 
who read a paper before the Astronomical 
Section of the conference. Dr. Coblentz 
is the designer of the instrument used, 
which will detect the heat from an ordinary 
candle at a distance of two miles, and 
which reminds one of the wartime instru- 
ment, credited to American ingenuity, 
which registered the heat radiations from a 
man 200 yards away, and thereby made a 
surprise trench attack impossible. Much 
careful computation has to be made of 
the total amount of heat received by the 
planets from the sun, and the proportion 
of this reflected to the earth, and the total 
received by the earth, as indicated by the 
amount received by the instrument. When 
it is all done we are able to state the ap- 
proximate temperatures of the planets, and 
these are discouragingly low for those who 
like to regard the other planets as the seat 
of life. 

A popular fallacy that will not down 
came in for its share of attention at the 
hands of the physicists and astronomers, 
several investigators reporting their work 
upon the temperature of meteors. The 
layman sees a shooting star flash across 
the sky, and gets the impression that it 
must be red-hot when it falls. This im- 
pression is transferred to the few actual 
meteorites that reach the earth’s surface, 
and rather circumstantial accounts of these 
being found, after their fall, too hot to 
touch, appear from time to time. The fact 
is, the meteorite when it strikes our atmos- 
phere is extremely cold; the heat developed 
in its passage is purely on the surface, and 
lasts for no great time, and a very few 
seconds after its fall the stone should be 
about the temperature of ice-water. 

Another interesting question that might 
have come out of the “Book of Knowl- 
edge” was settled—this time by Dr. F. B. 
Kenrick of Toronto—* Why is the ocean 
blue?” Dr. Kenrick tells us that water 
absorbs all the other colors of the spec- 
irum more freely than it does blue, and 
that hence light reflected by it or trans- 
mitted through it carries a preponderance 
of blue; that water scatters light more 
freely than air, and in this action the blue 
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light of short wave-length again plays a 
preponderant part, and that, finally, the 
sky is blue for the same reason that the 
water is, and that the water then gets bluer 
by reflecting the sky. 


Heretofore there has been a pronounced 
gap in the sequence of known wave 
lengths. The shortest waves that we know, 
those of the extreme ultra-violet, are but a 
billionth of an inch or thereabout in 
length. From this point there has been a 
continuous succession, with no lengths 
missing, right down into and through the 
visible spectrum, the infra-red, and the 
radiant heat waves. But between these and 
the shortest Hertzian waves there has been 
a gap in which no waves were known to 
exist, and there was no certainty that any 
did exist. At the Nela Laboratory in 
Cleveland, however, there has now been 
developed an oscillator for producing 
waves of lengths that completely fill this 
gap between the “ natural ” and the “ arti- 
ficial ” waves heretofore known. We can 
now produce a wave of any desired length, 
from a billionth of an inch to many miles, 
and we have a more effective guarantee 
that there is no fundamental difference be- 
tween long and short wave energy. 


It has always been a good deal of a 
puzzle why the sun shows such a sharp 
edge, and such clean-cut details, though its 
surface is certainly so hot that no known 
substance could possibly assume liquid or 
even cloud form there. Dr. J. Q. Stewart, 
who reported upon his investigation of gas 
transparency at temperatures existing in 
the sun and stars, has found a way to de- 
duce, from the behavior of the electrons 
and atoms of a hot gas, the extent to which 
it will be transparent to light. He finds 
that, contrary to what one might expect, at 
the densities and temperatures prevalent 
near the surface of the sun, any gas what- 
ever would be quite opaque in layers a 
mile or two thick. 


Wueat Rust Problem 


Typical of the work constantly done by 
University and Federal Government De- 
partments of Agriculture was that on wheat 
rusts reported to the conference by Dr. 
E. B. Mains of Purdue. This rather puz- 
zling name is based solely on the appear- 
ance of the pest in question, a parasitic 
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growth that forms on the wheat leaf and 
seriously affects the quality and quantity 
of the yield from the infested plants. 
With 200 varieties of wheat and twelve of 
the rust, it is a long process of repeated 
trial to learn just how each wheat reacts 
to each rust. It is not hoped to find any 
existing variety that is immune to all the 
rusts, but rather to find some wheat that 
is immune to each rust; and then to use 
these various wheats in breeding a new 
stock that shall be, probably not immune, 
but at least highly resistant, to all the 
rusts. Dr. Mains, however, has somewhat 
simplified this problem, which, as stated, 
is probably not possible of solution. He 
observes that in given localities not more 
than three or four strains of the rust are 
ordinarily found, and that wheats immune 
to these can probably be bred without 
serious trouble. For various sections of 
the country there would then be prescribed 
the planting of different strains of wheat, 
and the seed that would produce a bumper 
crop in New York would give a wheat 


that would succumb completely to the rusts 
On this basis Dr. Mains 


of, say, Indiana. 
gave every hope that the rust would be 
conquered. 

In the discussion following a paper by 
Dr. S. D. Townley on the cause of earth- 
quakes, an interesting aftermath of a war- 


time discovery was brought to light. 
When it was a matter of life and death to 
devise means for locating hostile sub- 
marines, a great deal of work was done 
in the development of instruments that 
would send out sound waves through the 
water. The idea was that these, if they 
met any such obstacle as a German U-boat, 
should be reflected back to the point of 
emission; and here, in addition to the 
sound-producing apparatus, was a highly 
sensitive microphone. This would regis- 
ter the direction from which the wave re- 
turned, and the length of time it was en- 
gaged in its round trip, from which the 
location of the U-boat would be obvious. 
But when we stopped worrying about the 
submarines, it occurred to our naval engi- 
neers that if the sound were sent straight 
down, it would be reflected back from the 
bottom of the ocean; and that from the 
time it required to get back, the depth 
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could be calculated. This is, in fact, by 
far the cheapest and quickest means of 
sounding yet devised, and it permits 
soundings to be made closer together, with 
reasonable expense, than ever before. The 
method, it was revealed in the discussion 
referred to, is now being applied in United 
States Government exploration of the ocean 
bottom off the California coast, and en- 
ables a competent hydrographic survey to 
be made in a fraction of the time pre- 
viously required for heaving the lead. 

Psychologists, historians, teachers and 
others took part in a discussion of the 
ways and means for a wider dissemination 
of scientific knowledge. The leaders in 
this were Dr. J. H. Robinson, late of 
Columbia and author of “The Mind in 
the Making” and numerous other high- 
erade works in the field of history; Dr. 
D. T. MacDougal of Washington, Dr. 
G. H. Mead of Chicago, and others. The 
immediate stimulus to this discussion, 
which did not revolve about any . definite 
scientific advance of the year, was William 
Jennings Bryan and the Kentucky Legis- 
lature. The fact that representative citi- 
zens like Mr. Bryan and representative 
bodies like the Legislature in question 
could be so out of touch with what mod- 
ern science really teaches as to seek its 
exclusion from the schools in the guise of 
a defense of the Bible was put forward 
as a discouraging one, and one that science 
ought to meet. 

A rather large contribution to American 
archaeology was put forward by Dr. A. E. 
Douglass of the University of Arizona. 
Careful study of the rings of giant red- 
wood trees has been rewarded by a method 
of calculating their ages from the rings. 
This is not quite so simple a proposition 
as the old idea of a ring for every year 
would indicate. The fact is, the growth 
of a given year is dependent upon the 
climate as well as the lapse of time. Dr. 
Douglass has checked off the big trees 
against one another in such a way as to 
give him a surprising record of the weather 
for centuries back, and has actually been 
able to use this to fix the dates of certain 
human remains. This is one of the clever- 
est bits of chronological work that has 
been done in a long time. 
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ORIGIN OF THE AMERICAN INDIAN 


Dr. R. B. Dixon of Harvard put on rec- 
ord some new ideas of the sort of people 
who, coming from Asia via the Bering 
Strait some thousands of years ago, be- 
came the ancestors of the American In- 
dian. According to Dr. Dixon’s estimate, 
the red man of the plains is the scion of a 
very much mixed stock. Dr. Dixon in- 
cluded negroid groups, white stock, Turk- 
ish and Mongolian peoples among these 
early emigrants from the East to the West 
via the back of our world, basing his 
claims on skull measurements of many 
thousands of individuals. It is only fair 
to all parties concerned to say that opin- 
ions differ radically as to the scope of this 
method, and the safety of the conclusions 
to be drawn from it. My own impres- 
sions are not particularly strong in its 
favor, and I was rather relieved to find 
that, in the discussion following Dr. 
Dixon’s paper, Dr. Boaz of Columbia and 
Dr. Hrdlicka of the Smithsonian were in- 
clined toward the opposition. This, how- 
ever, by specific admission of these gen- 


tlemen, does not dispose of the possibili- 
ties of controversy on the subject, and the 


ethnologists will doubtless have much 
action out of it for the next few years. 
It is probably something that can never 
be settled permanently. 

More than passing attention should be 
given the paper by Dr. C. T. Brues of 
Harvard, in which it is suggested that 
infantile paralysis is spread by rats and 
fleas, much as is the bubonic plague. If 
this were substantiated, it would be only 
ene more reason for exterminating the rat, 
who costs the country about $50,000,000 a 
year for his mere board, without saying a 
word about the indirect loss he causes. 
One of the strongest arguments in favor 
of Dr. Brues’s thesis is that, unlike the 
diseases that are communicated personally, 
poliomyelitis reaches its height always in 
the Summer time, along with other diseases 
known to be communicated by the insect 
life of Summer. Dr. Brues also displayed 
a chart of the last paralysis epidemic in 
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New York, in connection with one of the 
city’s rat population; and there was a 
striking parallelism. 


Some of the subjects brought up at Cam- 
bridge, notably those of ethnology and 
psychology, would require a separate arti- 
cle for their proper treatment. Others, 
like the quantum theory that is growing 
upon the physicists with such force right 
now, are not of such character, or are not 
yet in such shape, that they can be pre- 
sented to a general audience. Others rep- 
resent isolated advances, which may well 
be omitted from a general survev of this 
character. 





EVENTS OF A MONTH 
THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


ARGENTINA 


HE Government is considering the advisibil- 
ity of putting some restrictions on the ex- 
port of money by immigrants of the so-called 

swallow type,” who come to Argentina for the 
harvest season, and either send a considerable 
amount of money to their relatives at home, or 
take it with them at the end of their temporary 
contracts. An Italian bank statement shows that 
workers of this nationality sent during the past 
year 34,296 money orders, totaling more than 
46,000,000 francs. 

The State universities of Buenos Aires and 
Santiago have concluded an agreement to work 
in close co-operation for scientific purposes. The 
agreement provides for exchange of members of 
the respective Faculties, exchange of texts, estab- 
lishment of an Argentinian library at Santiago 
and of a Chilean library in Buenos Aires, the 
engaging jointly of foreign professors to deliver 
special courses in both universities, and periodi- 
cal meetings at one or the other capital to dis- 
cuss matters of common interest. 

With the prospect of a good crop and favorable 
weather the economic situation continues to im- 
prove. Immigration is increasing. Financial con- 
ditions, however, remain unsettled. Internal ob- 
ligations amounting to about 1,000,000,000 pesos 
are to be refunded and the national budget con- 
solidated by means of a foreign loan. 


“ 


AUSTRALIA 


As the Australian Federal elections drew near, 
party feeling ran high 
in places where the 
strength of factions 
placed the result in some 
doubt. At a _ meeting 
addressed by Premier 
Hughes in Melbourne on 
Dec. 3, the crowd be- 
came so turbulent that 
the police had some dif- 
ficulty in rescuing the 
Premier from violence. 

The feature of early 
election returns was the 
strength of the labor 
vote, and though Mr. 
Hughes was_ re-elected 
by a majority placed at 
5,000, second counts, as 
reported on Dec. 27, 
definitely placed five 


WILLIAM 
MORRIS HUGHES 
Prime Minister of 

Australia 


members of the Government on the defeated list. 
Among these defeated candidates were Senator 
John Earle, Vice President of the Executive 
Council, and Senator Arthur S. Rodgers, Minister 
of Trade and Commerce. Final returns gave the 
position of parties in the House of Representa- 
tives as follows: Labor Party, 29; National 
Party, 27; Liberal and 

Country Parties, 19. In 

comparison with the 

former Parliament, this 

was a gain of four seats 

by Labor, a_ loss of 

eleven seats by the Na- 

tionalists, and a gain of 

seven seats by the Lib- 

eral Country. 


With reference to Aus- 
tralian defense, Mr. 
Hughes sounded a note 
of warning when he 
said: “The empire is 
great because during the 
whole of our history it 
has controlled the sea. 
Danger will come to us 
only from the sea, and 
anything that impairs 
the empire’s sea power 
imperils the empire’s ex- 
istence. We have re- 
duced defense expen- 
diture to a minimum beyond which it is 
unsafe to go.” It was stated on Nov. 22 that 
the submarine base at Port Stephen, as partly 
established under the Henderson scheme, would 
be abandoned for lack of funds to permit de- 
velopment. 


Kadel & Herbert 
MATHEW 
CHARLTON 


Leader of the Aus- 
tralian Labor 
Party, which gain- 
ed ground at the 
recent elections 


Announcement was made in Melbourne on 
Dec. 12 that preliminary negotiations had been 
completed for a reciprocal customS agreement 
between Australia and Canada. 


AUSTRIA 


Austria’s improved economic and financial con- 
ditions were vividly set forth by Chancellor Seipel 
in a wireless New Year dispatch to Baron 
Leopold Popper, husband of Marie Jeritza, the 
opera star, saying: 

“ Austrian crown stabilization lasting. Cost of 
living dropping. Savings banks deposits increas- 
ing. Government’s majority firmly united. These 
are favorable symptoms for Austria. Guarantee 
laws for the reconstruction loan passed in all 
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EVENTS OF A MONTH THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


States (England, France, Italy, Czechoslovakia)’. 
Money for transition provided, therefore no rea- 
son for inquietude. Contrary reports are ex- 
change tricks.” 

The paper crown has been steady at 70,000 to 
the dollar and the Austrian National Bank, au- 
thorized by recent laws, began to function on Jan. 
1 with a capital of 28,500,000 gold crowns 
($5,700,000). Reparations payments have been de- 
ferred for twenty-five years and money from the 
international reconstruction loan of 600,000,000 
gold crowns ($120,000,000), will begin to flow 
into Austria in February. Taxation reform and 
economy measures constitute the foundation of 
the reconstruction plan, insuring a_ balanced 
budget within two years. The issue of paper 
currency has been stopped and new bills will be 
printed only against adequate commercial se- 
curity. ; 

Reduction of Government employes and gen- 
eral wage decreases have lowered the cost of liv- 
ing, Naturally such drastic financial surgery had 
its drawbacks in increased unemployment and 
Stagnation in many lines of business. The num- 
ber of unemployed in Vienna had grown to 100,- 
000 in December from a total of 38,000 in 
August, and mobs demanding work and bread 
have begun to make their appearance. Fifteen 
out of forty-four Austrian steel furnaces which 
were in operation in September stopped work at 
the end of December. The big Wollersdorfer 
Machine Works almost ceased production, as Ger- 
mans are making similar machines 50 per cent. 
cheaper and selling them in Austria. 

The Austrian Cabinet on Dec. 24 submitted 
a bill authorizing it to pay the whole of the 
war loan in paper crowns. The nominal out- 
standing total is 12,000,000,000 crowns, which if 
paid off at present rates of exchange would 
amount to only about $170,000, at which price 
Austria would get rid of all her war debt at the 
expense of the bondholders. There was no pro- 
vision to repay the bonds in gold. 

Free graft and superfluous employment are be- 
ing ruthlessly cut off. Some 20,000 institutions, 
religious as well as secular, have lost the salt 
doles from the Government monopoly. A great 
number of free doles of wood or other fuel, dat- 
ing back to ancient times, has been cut off. Eco- 
nomies in the army are expected to reduce its 
cost by 21,000,000,000 crowns a year. The State 
will decrease the excessive number of officers, as 
in the Tyrol where, counting sergeants as officers, 
there were nearly two officers to each soldier. In 
the railway service there were thirty-one em- 
ployes for every mile of track. In a certain Bur- 
genland watering place which the Allies awarded 
to Austria, 500 officials and their families estab- 
lished themselves, requisitioning hotels and villas, 
whereas under Hungarian rule one single official 
administered the affair of the commune. 

President Hainisch is very optimistic as to Aus- 
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tria’s future. He says natural resources—notably 
forests and mines—will produce two-thirds of the 
country’s necessities. The magnesia and iron of 
the Styrian mines are of exceptional quality and 
abundance. The State, following the example of 
Switzerland, is using its water power to electrify 
the railroads, and when fully developed it is esti- 
mated that this source of energy will permit the 
saving of 69 per cent. of the nation’s annual con- 
sumption of coal. 

Chancellor Seipel left Vienna on Jan. 6 for 
Budapest to conclude an arbitration agreement 
of a political nature and a new commercial 
treaty, and to bring about greater freedom of 
trade and better transport facilities between the 
countries. Hungary favors closer co-operation 
between the two States, and Dr. Seipel’s visit 
called forth hopes for a renewal of the alliance 
with Austria. 


BELGIUM 


After several weeks of rather acrimonious de- 
bate the Belgian Chamber of Deputies, by a 
narrow majority of four votes, adopted a bill 
making the University of Ghent Flemish. The 
vote stood 89 to 85, with seven members ab- 
staining from voting. 

There are two State universities in Belgium 
for higher education, one at Ghent, founded in 
1816, and one at Liége, founded in 1817. Both 
are supported and controlled by the Government, 
and the courses in both are given in the French 
language. 

The bill, as amended and finally passed by 
the Chamber, makes Ghent a Flemish university, 
but provides for the use of both French and 
Flemish in certain special courses, such as the 
course in civil engineering, for which Ghent has 
a high reputation abroad, and which attracts 
several hundred foreign students. The majority 
of courses, however, including medicine and law, 
will be given only in Flemish. The bill now 
goes to the Senate for further discussion. 

M. Theunis, who is not only Prime Minister 
but Minister of Finance, presented the budget for 
1923 some months ago, and it will now be taken 
up and discussed by Parliament. The budget 
shows that Belgium has been able almost to 
balance her ordinary receipts and expenditures. 
In spite of the fact that 29 per cent. of what 
would usually be considered “extraordinary ex- 
penditures,” in connection with reparations, and 
so forth, have been included in the “ ordinary 
expenditures,” the “ordinary budget” shows 
only a small deficit. As the Prime Minister re- 
marked, “if the ordinary budget had been drawn 
up in the same way as that of 1921, it would 
have shown a surplus of 159,000,000 francs.” 

In spite of this good showing the future of 
Belgian recovery is overshadowed by the un- 
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certainty as to the amount recoverable from Ger- 
many, and the length of time which may elapse 
before such payments are made. Up to the pres- 
ent time Belgium has received only $375,000,000 
in cash and notes on account of her priority claim, 
leaving $125,000,000 which should be paid this 
year in cash, besides $2,000,000,000 to be ulti- 
mately received, if collectible, pari passu with 
the claims of the other Allies. 

It should be noted, however, that although, in 
view of Germany’s present attitude, the future 
is uncertain, the Belgian Government enters the 
new year with a fair amount of cash on hand 
for immediate needs. The financial statements 
show that the Government has a large cash bal- 
ance in the Banque Nationale and, in addition, 
it still holds about $35,000,000 or $40,000,000 of 
the German Treasury notes which were given in 
lieu of cash payments last year. That these 
notes are readily convertible into cash has been 
shown by the fact that the first two notes, 
amounting to about $25,000,000, given by the 
German Government, were discounted by bankers 
at an advantageous rate. As the remaining notes 
draw interest at the rate of 5 per cent. the Bel- 
gian Government is holding them until such 
time as cash is needed. 

In domestic affairs of an industrial nature 
Belgium has been making steady progress. The 
State railways, which had been systematically 
destroyed by the Germans, have been completely 
restored at a large expense, and are expected 
to meet all operating costs and to finish the cur- 
xent year with a credit balance of over 4,000,000 
francs. Basic industries, such as steel, textiles 
and glass, show a great advance over the year 
1921, and indicate a marked return toward nor- 
mal conditions. As compared with 1913, these 
industries are about 75 per cent. or more of 
normal, while the linen industry shows a pro- 
duction of 136 per cent. as compared with the 
prewar output. 

With improved industrial conditions unemploy- 
ment has practically disappeared. In March, 
1921, there were reported 210,000 unemployed. 
In June, 1922, the number had been reduced to 
48,000; in July, 1922, to 36,000, and in Novem- 
ber, 1922—the latest available statistics—it was 
officially reported that there were only about 
27,000 unemployed, or about 4 per cent. of un- 
employment, which was approximately the nor- 
mal figure prevailing before the war. 

M. Leclere, who succeeded M. Humbert as 
Minister of Sciences and Arts, has resigned and 
his portfolio has been taken over by Dr. Nolf, 
who is a distinguished scientist, a doctor of med- 
icine and professor at the University of Liége. 
He accompanied the King and Queen as their 
physician on their visit to the United States in 
1919, 

An item of extreme interest to Belgium and 
to the whole world is the recent discovery of 


radium in the Belgian Congo. Since this dis- 
covery the price of radium has fallen from 
$120,000 an ounce to $70,000. A plant costing 
about 3,500,000 francs has been built at Qolen 
(about 40 miles from Antwerp), where radium 
will be extracted from the Congo mineral, which 
is said to yield a much larger quantity of radium 
than can be obtained from the “carnotite” of 
Colorado. 

In addition to this discovery important de- 
posits of soft coal have been developed in the 
Belgian Congo, which are already producing 
about 4,000 tons a month, and which will en- 
able the Congo railways and industries to give 
up the use of wood fuel and to operate more 
efficiently and more economically. ; 

As the Belgian Minister of Colonies, M. 
Franck, recently remarked, “In the Congo we 
produce copper, radium, gold and diamonds—all 
of monetary value. Consequently, when circum- 
stances permit a policy of monetary consolida- 
tion, we can look forward to finding in our 
ewn colonial domain the wherewithal to recon= 
stitute gradually the metallic reserve to cover 
our note circulation. Who, then, can doubt the 
credit of Belgium and the intrinsic value of our 
franc? ” 


BOLIVIA 


In his annual message to Congress, President 
Saavedra touched on the Washington conference 
between Chile and Peru to acknowledge the sym- 
pathy which the Bolivian aspirations to a port 
on the Pacific received from many organs of 
public opinion in the United States. With ref- 
erence to the complaint of France that Bolivia 
was employing the services of General Land 
Kund, a German military authority, in its army, 
the President said that the complaint was dropped 
when it was proved that General Land Kund 
had become a citizen. * * * Bolivia has 
adopted the standard hour, which by reason of 
her geographical position will be the same as 
that of Argentina. 


BRAZIL 


The American naval flier, Lieutenant Hinton, 
and his Brazilian colleague, Martins, have been 
accorded a triumphal reception in the different 
ports of Brazil touched in the course of their 
hydroplane cruise from the Long Island station to 
Rio de Janeiro. 

Some comments made public in Rome by the 
Italian war hero, General Caviglia, in regard 
to agricultural and colonizing methods in Brazil, 
have met with strong disapproval in the Brazilian 
press. The peonage régime in the large estates 
or “fazendas” of Brazil was characterized by the 
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General as virtual slavery, and he declared that, 
unless this was changed, Italian immigration to 
Brazil should be discouraged. 

The first message from President Bernardes to 
Congress has been received with considerable 
interest, its clearness and convincing arguments 
being praised by all. After pointing out the 
urgency of strengthening the nation’s finances, 
the President announced that he was making 
ready to send in for discussion several projects 
intended to remedy the present situation. 

With the completion of the last part of the 
building program of the International Exposition, 
the fair assumed its full cosmopolitan character. 
The number of visitors, especially of foreign 
visitors, is not as great as could be expected, 
but due allowance is made in this respect for 
the troubled condition of the world and the un- 
settled economic condition still existing in many 
countries. The American pavilions are the 
centre of particular interest on the part of the 
natives. 


BULGARIA 


The Bulgarian Government, suspecting collusion 
in the trial of the Radoslavoff Cabinet Manisters 
charged with responsibility for former wars, on 
Dec. 28 arrested two of the judges, searched their 
homes, appointed a new prosecutor and introduced 
a bill in Parliament authorizing an increase in the 
court to ten judges. 

The Bulgarian Trade Union League has sent to 
the Jugoslav Government a protest against the 
execution of a strike leader named Keroshevitz, 
one of the chiefs of the miners who struck in 
December, 1920. and who was sentenced to death. 
They pointed out that by treating labor leaders 
as common criminals Jugoslavia is denying the 
right to strike recognized by all countries. 

Bulgaria’s foreign trade showed a deficit last 
year of 703,765,007 levas, against one of 570,828,- 
349 in 1920. Italy’s sales led the list, Germany 
was second, Great Britain third and the United 
States seventh. Russia bought products, mostly 
grain, valued at 59,329,103 levas, compared with 
only 4,000,000 in 1920. 


CANADA 


Forecasts of the Spring election campaign in 
Quebec Province indicated that the contest would 
be fought out mainly on Government adminis- 
tration of the liquor traffic. The Conservative 
Opposition charged that the Administration was 
supplying liquor in large quantities to American 
bootleggers, a point upon which the Opposition 
appeared bent on making a determined stand. 

The need of a Canadian diplomatic represen- 
tative at Washington was recently illustrated by 
the special visit of the United States Postmaster 
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General and a delegation to the International 
Postal Conference at Ottawa. This visit would 
have been unnecessary had there been a Cana- 
dian Minister at Washington able to ratify the 
agreement on behalf of the Canadian Govern- 
ment. 

As announced by Premier W. L. Mackenzie 
King on Dec. 13, messages of good-will were ex- 
changed between the Governments of Canada and 
the Irish Free State on the occasion of the latter’s 
formal entry into the British Commonwealth of 
Nations. The message of the Canadian Premier 
read as follows: “My colleagues in the Gov- 
ernment of Canada join with me in welcoming 
the Irish Free State into the brotherhood of self- 
governing dominions of the British Empire. We 
send the best of wishes for peace, progress and 
prosperity in all that pertains to Ireland’s future.” 
President Cosgrave in replying expressed his 
thanks, and added: “My colleagues and myself, 
on behalf of the Irish people, send best wishes 
for the continued prosperity of your great Cana- 
dian Nation.” 

A succession of fires, thought to be of incen- 
diary origin, by which a number of Roman Cath- 
olic edifices were damaged or destroyed, cul- 
minated in the burning of the historic cathedral 
at Quebec, known as the Basilica of the Inimacu- 
late Conception, on Dec. 22. In addition to the 
almost complete ruin of the building, priceless 
relics and archives perished that dated back to 
the first settlements in Canada by the French. 

A demand for home rule similar to that 
granted to Ireland, and expression of a hope that 
present troubles might be adjusted without blood- 
shed, were included in demands made by chiefs 
of the Caughnawaga Indians on Dec. 27 upon 
the Minister of Indian Affairs. 


CHILE 


With the exchange of ratifications between the 
Ambassadors of Peru and Chile in Washington, 
the agreement signed by the delegates of these 
countries last July has entered into full force. 
Commissions for supporting the respective claims 
have been selected by both Governments, and the 
solution now remains in the hands of the State 
Department as the executive agency of the arbiter, 
the President of the United States. President 
Alessandri said in the course of an interview: 
“My aims have been fully realized; the crucial 
period is happily over, and my desires and efforts 
toward continental harmony are beginning to 
materialize.” 

El Mercurio sums up the incidents preced- 
ing the endorsement of the Presidential policy 
by the Chilean Congress, interpreting the struggle 
as a sign of the complete freedom that public 
opinion and political minorities enjoy in Chile. 
La Nacion and El Diaro [Illustrado, after 
making public acknowledgment of their opposi- 
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tion to the negotiations, coincide in declaring 
that, once the position is defined and the course 
steered, all that is left to do is to unite all fac- 
tions behind the Government. 

The collapse of the tentative disarmament con- 
ference, which was to be held by representatives 
of Brazil, Argentina and Chile in Valparaiso, 
previous to the opening of the Pan-American 
conference next March, is expected to hurry the 
preparations for the formal meeting of the latter, 
as it is assumed that the discussion of reduction 
of naval and military forces in South America 
will come up in the work of the subcommittees 
dealing with the details of the work in the 
Assembly. 

Strong opposition is encountered to the Govern- 
ment plan of increasing the import duties on 
mineral oil and foreign coal, a measure intended 
to help the development of the national coal 
deposits. The nitrate industry, which uses the 
major part of the imports, objects to the increase 
on the ground that the higher price of coal result- 
ing from it will force the fixation of a higher 
price for nitrates. 

Structural steel construction in public and pri- 
vate building has been greatly stimulated by the 
recent earthquake, the opinion being unanimous 
in favor of the system. 


CHINA 


The territory of Kiao-chau was restored to 
China on Dec. 10. No formal ceremonies marked 
this important event. For the first time for 
twenty-four years the Chinese flag was raised 
over the Administration Building. which had been 
used by the Germans and later by the Japanese, 
who seized the territory during the war. Before 
the territory was taken over, 1,000 Shantung 
troops arrived at Tsing-tao. Wang Cheng-ting, 
Foreign Minister of China, who received the ter- 
ritory from the Japanese, said that he was con- 
fident that there would be no more trouble from 
the bandits and that the only possibility of dan- 
ger was from the Japanese “ roughs.” 

The Chinese Government announced on Dec. 
10 that it had effected an arrangement by which 
the bandits in the province of Shantung had 
been temporarily appeased. The bandits received 
$100,000 on condition that they refrained from 
violence after the withdrawal of the Japanese. 
One thousand bandits had been incorporated in 
the Tsing-tao police force. Lacking military 
power, the Chinese Government was compelled *o 
make this compromise in order to avoid the ap- 
pearance of being unable to administer the re- 
stored territory. 

In explaining why Japan had not extermi- 
nated the bandits while exercising authority ‘n 
Kiao-chau, the Japanese authorities made the 
following declaration: “As the date for the 
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restoration of Shantung approached, bandits from 
other provinces joined the bandits in Shantung. 
They concentrated outside Japanese jurisdiction, 
but within reach of Tsing-tae. General Yui, che 
Japanese Military Governor, was instructed to 
suppress banditry within Kiao-chau. Bandits 
entered Tsing-tao secretly and conferred with the 
Chinese political leaders in a plot to wrest con- 
trol of Shantung from the Peking Government. 
Japan concluded that it was unwise to interfere 
in Chinese political affairs, because it was teared 
the bandits, after the departure of the Japanese 
soldiers, might inflict reprisals upon 20,000 per- 
manent Japanese residents. ‘The Japanese offered 
to furnish arms to the Chinese police. The ques- 
tion was referred to the diplomatic forces in 
Peking. Italy objected on the ground that ‘he 
furnishing of arms would be against the terms 
of the international embargo.” 

General Chang Shao-tseng, the military leader, 
was appointed Premier of China with the ap- 
proval of Parliament on Dec. 19. His selectioa, 
which was supported by General Tsao-kun, was 
believed to indicate the inteniion of the military 
party to resume control of China. It was stated 
that General Tsao-kun would be a candidate for 
President in succession to Li Yuan-hung. It was 
also reported that General Tsao-kun had effected 
an alliance with General Chang Tsao-lin, the 
military leader in Manchuria, whose army is 
provided with modern weapons and ample sup- 
plies, and that a campaign would be _ initiated 
against General Wu Pei-fu. General Wu Pei-fu 
announced that he was ready to open hostilities 
in an effort to prevent China from falling into 
the hands of the militarists. President Li Yuan- 
hung attributed the collapse of his hopes of uni- 
fying China to the military party. The Chinese 
Senate on Dec. 29 gave its approval to the ap- 
pointment of General Chang Shao-tseng as 
Premier. 

Forces under General Chen Chiung-ming, the 
Commander credited with driving from power 
Sun Yat-sen, former President of the Southern 
Republic, were reported on jan. 1 to have re- 
tired from Wuchow, Kwangsi, on the border of 
Kwangtung Province, in which Canton is situated. 
Troops favorable to Sun Yat-sen, coming fron 
Yunnan and Kwangsi Provinces, occupied the 
town. 

The Chinese Foreign Office on Jan. 2 received 
a telegram from Canton announcing that the 
Southern Government had decided to recognize 
the Peking Government and reunite with it. 


COLOMBIA 


The Chief Executive has promulgated a bill, 
in accordance with which any mining company 
wishing to export platinum ore must ask for a 
special permit, giving at the same time the places 
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of export and of destination and the quantity 
of mineral to be shipped. The amount of cus- 
tom duties to be paid will be fixed in accord- 
ance with the last price quotation for platinum 
in foreign markets received by the Government 
from its offices of public information abroad. A 
treaty has been sanctioned with the United States 
for the purpose of giving facilities to commercial 
travelers of either nationality visiting the other 
country. 


CUBA 


Cuba’s new year opened prosperously. Stability 
is being reached in finance, and the outlook for 
trade with the Uniied States is promising. The 
sugar crop will probably exceed that of 1921-22, 
which was about 4,000,000 tons more than a 
fifth of the entire world’s production, including 
cane and beet sugar. The industry in Cuba 
represents an investment of about $950,000.000, 
two-thirds of which is American capital. Foreign 
ownership of Cuban sugar mills and debts of 
planters to foreign banks, however, will decvease 
the net return to Cubans from this source. 

A call for bids on the external loan of $50,000,- 
000 was issued by the Cuban Government on Dec. 
19. The bonds will bear 51-2 per cent. interest, 
and will be entirely redeemed in thirty years. 
Amortization will be at the rate of $500,000 the 
first year, increasing annually until the final pay- 
ment, amounting to $3,050,000. A supplementary 
sinking fund is provided by setting aside 10 per 
cent. of the excess over $60,000,000 of the Gov- 
ernment’s gross revenues. Bids were to be opened 
on Jan. 12. 

All imports from Cuba placed on the free list 
by the reciprocity agreement of 1897 remain 
there regardless of whether the recently enacted 
United States tariff law makes them dutiable, as 
treaties precede Federal laws, according to a rul- 
ing of the Treasury Department on Dec. 20. 

The Cuban women suffragists in December ad- 
dressed a petition to President Zayas, asking him 
to recommend to Congress abolition of the pres- 
ent restriction of the suffrage to “males” in the 
Cuban Constitution. A National Woman’s Con- 
gress is being organized to obtain equal social 
and political rights, protection for female work- 
ers, health and child welfare, and Government in- 
struction in farming and gardening for women. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Dr. Alois Rasin, Czechoslovak Minister of 
Finance, was shot and seriously wounded on Jan. 
5 by a bank employe in Prague, who said he 
sought to punish the Minister for his proposal to 
lower the wages of State employes. Dr. Rasin 
was appointed Minister of Finance last October, 
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succeeding Dr. Eduard Benes, and was credited 
with being responsible for the reform of the cur- 
rency system of Czechoslovakia. Under his ad- 
ministration the nation quickly recovered her 
sound financial position and began payment of 
her debt to the United States, being the first 
European continental nation to do so. 

Continued improvement in the economic situa- 
tion is noted. With the lowering of prices for 
coal and iron, wages are being reduced in nearly 
all branches of industry as a result of amicable 
settlements secured through the mediation of the 
Government between employers and employes. 
The cost of living continues to decrease, but the 
number of unemployed is greater. 

The average price of foodstuffs on the basis 
of 100 for July, 1914, decreased from 1,467 in 
January, 1922, to 1,016 in December, reflecting 
the process of deflation, largely through reduc- 
tion of the paper currency. Two billion crowns 
in bank notes have been withdrawn from circu- 
lation and the full amount of the Czechoslovak 
Liberty Loan has been paid off. The purchas- 
ing power of the crown has been increased, and 
there has been a public service loan by which 
the State’s employment fund will be curtailed, 
resulting in a saving of 700,000,000 crowns for 
1923 and 1,000,000,000 for 1924. 

Czechoslovakia is the first State in Europe io 
reduce its customs tariff. Decreases of 25 to 
50 per cent. are contemplated. A new gold coin 
has been introduced to be used for commercial 
purposes and sold on the financial market in 
accordance with the price of gold. Thus expoct- 
ers and importers will no longer depend upon 
fluctuations in the exchange value of the crown. 

President Masaryk on Dec. 30 told a Slovak 
delegation that it was impossible to grant Slo- 
vakia autonomy as a national group separate 
from the republic, but that the Slovaks would 
have every privilege of self-government in their 
local affairs. He said that when the Czecho- 
slovak Government was proclaimed in Pittsburgh, 
Pa., on May 20, 1918, conditions did not favor 
separation of the Czechs and Slovaks. He con- 
sidered a union with Bohemia the only effective 
way of reaching the desired end. 

The Lausanne conference on Dec. 29 decided 
to make Saloniki a joint port for the Little En- 
tente, Rumania and Czechoslovakia each to re- 
ceive free zones like Jugoslavia. 


DENMARK 


That the Soviets had exhorted the Danish Gov- 
ernment to summon a conference to discuss a 
scheme to make the Baltic a closed sea, as alleged 
in the British press, was officially denied from 
Copenhagen, Dec. 20, 1922. A Baltic naval ar- 
rangement on less drastic lines would naturally 
have followed the Moscow Disarmament Confer- 
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ence had not the breakdown of that conference 
changed the whole situation. 

On account of the great unemployment in Den- 
mark, 200 families of North Jutland farmers have 
arranged to emigrate to Ontario, where the Cana- 
dian Government has promised to put land at 
their disposal and to give them financial aid. 

The recent Landmandsbank crisis, which was 
so disastrously felt throughout Scandinavian 
countries, fell heavily on some of the Danish 
royal family. The latest monthly report of the 
Landmandsbank, issued on Nov. 30, indicated a 
renewal of confidence in the bank and a return 
to more normal conditions. 

The population of Denmark, owing to reduced 
birth rate and increased death rate, increased 
only 1.07 from July 1, 1921, to July 1, 1922, 
viz., from 3,283,000 to 3,318,000. 


ECUADOR 


The new Ministers accredited respectively by 
Ecuador and Peru to Lima and Quito for the 
special purpose of carrying out the negotiations 
for the final settlement of the boundary disputes 
that have kept alive for so long a feeling of 
animosity have arrived in the respective capitals. 
The Minister of Ecuador in Lima, Senor de 
Bapierre, received assurances from President 
Leguia for a speedy settlement of the difficulties, 
while the new Minister in Quito, Dr. Victor 
Maurtua, was given a hearty reception by Presi- 
dente Tamayo and the public of Ecuador. 


EGYPT 


With the establishment of the new Egyptian 
régime under King Fuad, the retirement of 
Egypt’s foreign officials went on apace. It was 
understood that over one hundred such officials 
had already applied for Government acceptance 
of their pension rights, with indications of an 
increase in the number of applicants. 

A political combination had been formed by 
the Zaghloulists and Nationalists to work for the 
return of ex-Khédive Abbas Hilmy to the Egyp- 
tian throne. Previously Egyptian politics had 
been divided into three main parties, viz., the 
Allyist Party, standing for a settlement of the 
Egyptian question through negotiation with Eng- 
land; the Zaghloulist Party, whose aims were 
more advanced, but who were willing to nego- 
tiate, and the National Party, pledged, among 
other extreme provisions, to the absolute inde- 
pendence of Egypt within the old boundaries, 
which included the Sudan, a point at present 
strongly contested by Great Britain. 

On the arrival of an Egyptian delegation at 
Angora on Dec. 26 to confer with the Turkish 
Nationalists, Yusuf Razi Bey, the leader of the 
delegation, said: “ We are working for the estab- 
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lishment of a Nationalist Government in Egypt. 
The Egyptians cherish the greatest friendship for 
their Turkish brothers. The Turkish victory was 
a victory for the whole Mussulman world.” 

Continued accounts of the amazing treasure 
discovered in the tomb of Tutankhamen, in the 
Valley of the Kings at Thebes, included the 
announcement of the uncovering of a gigantic 
obelisk at Assuan, 133 feet long and weighing 
1,168 tons, three times heavier than any obelisk 
hitherto known. The monument, still attached 
to its granite bed, was never erected owing to 
fissures in the stone, which would have made it 
unable to stand the strains that would have been 
produced by its great length. 

Two American visitors, motoring from the 
Pyramids back to Cairo, on Dec. 2, discovered 
the body of an English professor in the Cairo 
Law School, who had been shot to death on the 
wayside. It was believed to be a political crime, 
making the twentieth similar outrage against 
British officials in the last thirteen months. 

The shortage of American cotton for the 
Lancashire mills was stated on Jan. 3 to be the 
motive for the British Government’s adoption of 
extensive plans for increasing the Sudan produc- 
tion. In order to develop cotton growing in the 
River Gash delta, the Government had decided 
to grant a loan to construct a 217-mile extension 
of the Sudan Railway to Kassala; and a further 
loan to be raised for the building of a dam at 
Makawar, on the Blue Nile, together with irriga- 
tion works for the development of a cotton area 
in El Gezira extending over 3,000,000 acres, but 
at present confined to an operating area of 
100,000 acres. 


ENGLAND 


The conference of the allied Prime Ministers 
in London being unable to agree on the prob- 
lem of German reparations, adjourned on Dec. 
11, to meet again in Paris on Jan. 2. Scenes of 
heated denunciation, sprinkled with humorous 
retort, marked the session of the House of Com- 
mons on Dec. 13, when the Labor opposition at- 
tacked as inadequate a supplementary estimate 
for £1,000,000 for the relief of the unemployed. 
Premier Bonar Law on Dec. 14 declared frankly 
for the policy of the Balfour note, which advo- 
cated an adjustment of interallied debts by an 
all-around cancellation, with Great Britain sur- 
rendering her share of German reparations. Dur- 
ing the same meeting the Premier declared that, 
though Great Britain had secured a strong bud- 
get position, it was at the cost of seriously im- 
peding trade expansion, an unfavorable factor 
which, in view of the serious unemployment situ- 
ation, would eventually place Britain in a worse 
position than almost any of the Allies. The 
Premier was also gravely disappointed at the 








failure of France and Italy to ratify the Wash- 
ington naval treaty. Parliament was prorogued 


on Dec. 15 until Feb. 13. 


A demonstration of unemployed took place in 
Trafalgar Square on Dec. 17. A deputation ap- 
pointed to present a petition to the King in 
Buckingham Palace was eventually referred to 
the Home Secretary. The gravity of the unem- 
ployed situation was emphasized on Jan. 7, when 
200 out-of-work demonstrations were staged in 
various places. The London demonstrators de- 
manded that the Government call Parliament into 
session to provide relief. 


The Royal Commission on Honors, appointed 
to review the method of bestowing titles, issued a 
report on Dec. 29 in which it recommended the 
appointment of a committee of the Privy Council 
—not members of the Government—to whom the 
names of persons listed for honors on account 
ot political services would be submitted, together 
with an assurance that no payment of any kind 
was associated with the recommendation. The 
Government immediately acted upon the report 
by postponing publication of the usual New 
Year’s political honors until approved by the 
Privy Council committee. 

The continued rise of the pound sterling in 
America, it was estimated, would produce a 
drop of at least 5 points in the cost of liv- 
ing by February through the pound’s increased 
food-producing power. 

As a result of experience in railroad man- 
agement gained during the war, all the railroads 
of Great Britain, excepting the London Urban 
lines, were amalgamated on Jan. 1 into four 
great systems, to be known respectively as the 
Southern Railway, the Great Western Railway, 
the London Midland & Northern Railway and 
the London & Northeastern Railway. The size 
of these units may be judged from the fact that 
the London & Northeastern came into control 
of 7,000 miles and 2,000 stations, and was ex- 
pected to carry 300,000,000 passengers and 183,- 
000,000 tons of freight per annum. 

Three German aviators on Jan. 2 surprised the 
citizens of Croydon by descending among 
them, thus completing the first German aerial 
flight to England since the war. The trip was 
taken in the interest of commerce. Some anx- 
iety as to their reception was immediately dis- 
pelled on alighting, when the friendly interest 
and hospitality extended to them made them 
feel they were not on hostile soil. 

An improvement of £76,087,556 was noted in 
the position of the British Treasury at the end 
of the year 1922, as compared with the close of 
1921. The progress of the Government’s move- 
ment for greater economy was apparent from the 
fact that expenditure in the April-December pe- 
riod of 1922 was £167,356,144 less than the 
amount spent in the same period of 1921. 
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FINLAND 


Under pressure from the Minister of Defense, 
the Parliament, on Dec. 11, 1922, increased the 
ordinary defense budget by 11,933,100 marks. 
The Government had called for an increase of 
45,000,000 marks, but the State Committee on 
Ways and Means succeeded in reducing this to 
8,000,000. The Minister of Defense, General 
Jalander, appeared in the Chamber and declared 
that if the minimum increase of 11,933,100 marks, 
which he demanded in the name of the country’s 
security, were not granted, he would no longer 
be in a position to remain at his Ministerial post. 
The Socialists wished to reduce the total defense 
budget of 301,547,000 marks proposed by the 
State Committee for 1923 by 23,000,000 marks, 
and the Communists wished to break up the mili- 
tary altogether, leaving only 50,000,000 marks for 
disbanding. The end of the negotiations was a 
vote of 99 to 80 in favor of the Defense Min- 
ister’s minimum, making a total defense budget 
of several millions more than the 306,000,000 
marks appropriated for the defense budget for 
1922, when the total budget was 2,176,000,000 
marks. (The par value of the Finnish mark is 
19.3 cents, but through December it rose little 
above 2.52 cents.) The break-up of the Moscow 
disarmament conference between Russia, on one 
side, and the five Baltic States and Rumania on 
the other, which followed on Dec. 15, was con- 
sidered sufficient vindication of the action taken. 

The language struggle continues between the 
Finns and the Swedish Finlanders, who cannot 
agree to have Finnish made the sole language of 
instruction at the University of Helsingfors. On 
Dec. 11, 1922, an appropriation of 179,000 marks 
to establish a Swedish-language institution was 
added to the budget for 1923. The Socialist 
Deputies favored the plan of making Swedish 
the chief language of one of the existing institu- 
tions. Mr. Wiik, the representative of the 
Finnish Collectivist Party, argued in favor of 
depriving the Swedish National Party of grounds 
for agitation. The Swedish Deputies took no 
part in the discussion, at the end of which the 
institution measure was granted by a vote of 
90 to 86. 

Finland is also having trouble with its Service- 
men’s League on the bonus question. The 
League’s representatives, after conferring with the 
Council of State on Dec. 11, 1922, decided to 
await the Parliament’s action on the compensation 
bill to be introduced. The recent enactment of 
Premier Kallio’s agrarian law, affording every 
Finnish citizen opportunity to become a land- 
owner, even if portions of large estates have to 
be expropriated, could have no bearing on this 
bonus question, as the white army, which won 
national independence from the Russian Finnish 
Reds, mainly consisted of the freehold-farmer and 
other land-owning classes. Of the cotters or ten- 
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ant-farmers living on State lands, several thou- 
sand had, by Dec. 27, applied to the Colonizing 
Commission for freeholds. 

Underbalancing of the State budget for 1923 
appeared in the calculations of the State Com- 
mittee, completed on Dec. 28. Ordinary dis- 
bursements were reckoned at 2,163,024,590 marks 
and extraordinary disbursement at 407,632,600 
marks, the whole amounting to 2,570,657,189 
marks, On the other hand, the ordinary rev- 
enues amounted to 2,422,979,300 marks, and the 
extraordinary revenues to 40,951,000 marks, the 
total revenues amounting to 2,463,930,300 marks. 
Outlays thus exceed revenues by 106,726,890 
marks, 

The monthly report of the Bank of Finland in 
the latter part of December showed that an 
abundant supply of foreign currency had made 
marked improvement in money market conditions 
through September and October. The Bank of 
Finland purchased 239,200,000 marks worth of 
such foreign currencies in September and 570,- 
000,000 marks in October. 

On Jan. 3 Finland bought for gold 4,000 tons 
of wheat and rye from Russia, the first exporta- 
tion of grain from Russia since the famine. 

The Parliament Committee on Economy on Dec. 
27 rejected a bill by a member of the committee 
to call a referendum on prohibition. 


FRANCE 


The most momentous event of the month in 


France was the deadlock that arose between 
France and Great Britain over German repara- 
tions, and the independent action taken by 
France in invading with her military forces the 
rich industrial region of the Ruhr i1 an effort 
to secure tangible guarantees of payment. The 
full story of the reparations split between the 
two main powers, and of the military measures 
adopted by the French subsequently, will be 
found elsewhere in these pages. Briefly stated, 
the course of events followed these lines: 

After Premier Poincaré had made his report 
of the London Conference of Premiers to the 
French Cabinet (Dec. 13), that body approved 
his attitude on reparations, and supported his 
plan to demand a free hand from the Chamber 
of Deputies. This demand, when made in the 
Chamber, created a storm of debate, concerned 
almost as much with election politics as with 
the conduct of foreign affairs. The upshot, 
however, was a triumph for M. Poincaré, who 
on Dec. 16 was granted the liberty of action he 
desired by a vote of 512 to 76. 

The Premiers reassembled in Paris on Jan. 2. 
At first the nation cherished hope that these new 
discussions would lead to a mutually satisfac- 
tory agreement, which would make it unneces- 
sary for France to take independent action. 
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When the conference broke down definitely on 
Jan. 4, and the inevitability of a parting of the 
ways with Great Britain became apparent, the 
prevailing mood was more one of grave deter- 
mination than of pessimism as to the future. 


From this point on Premier Poincaré moved 
slowly along the lines laid down for such a 
contingency by the Treaty of Versailles. Though 
the necessary diplomatic steps were not neglected, 
all due military measures looking toward the 
occupation were promptlv taken. Concentration 
of troops began at Cologne. On Jan. 9 the 
Reparation Commission, by a vote of 3 to 1, 
recorded the willful default of Germany in the 
matter of coal deliveries during 1922. At this 
meeting Roland W. Boyden, the American 
observer, took the position that though Germany 
was technically in default, she was less to blame 
than the Versailles Treaty and the commission 
itself in placing an impossible task on Ger- 
many’s shoulders. After the decision of the 
commission was taken, Premier Poincaré in- 
formed the German Government of tl 2 measures 
which he intended to take in consequence. 


Toward midnight of Jan. 10 French patrols 
began filtering through the bridgehead in the 
area of occupation, and finally reached Miilheim. 
At 4:45 A. M. of Jan. 11 the advance guard 
of French troops entered Essen without incident, 
and Premier Poincaré’s threatened occupation of 
the Ruhr became a fait accompli. The recall by 
Germany of her Ambassadors from Paris fol- 
lowed. The French Chamber of Deputies gave 
the Premier an ovation, and sustained the Gov- 
ernment by a vote of 478 to 86. 

At the last meeting of the American Committee 
for Devastated France it was stated that beyond 
the great work accomplished, there remained of 
741,833 buildings destroyed or seriously damaged, 
200,000 to be reconstructed; of the 9,116,383 
acres laid waste there were still 4,000,000 to be 
“readapted to culture,” and of the 22,900 fac- 
tories destroyed there were still about 3,000 to 
be rebuilt. 

In a raid carried out by the authorities on 
Communist circles in Paris on Jan. 10, the five 
leaders, Monmousson, Maranne, Pietri, Sourdot 
and Treint, were arrested on the charge of having 
attempted to violate the internal and external 
security of the State. 

On Dec. 24 homage was paid by various 
scientific bodies to the memory of Pasteur on 
the occasion of the centenary of his birth. 

Ex-Premier Georges Clemenceau arrived home 
from his tour of the United States on Dec. 20. 
He expressed appreciation of the treatment 
accorded him by the American people; he had 
gone to the United States, he said, not to ask 
for a decision, but to tell the Americans what 
the situation was, and he believed that they had 
found food for reflection in his words. 





EVENTS OF A MONTH THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


GERMANY 


By far the most important event in recent 
German history has been the long-threatened in- 
vasion of the great industrial region of the Ruhr 
by the French in an endeavor to enforce pay- 
ment of reparations. The most bitter resentment 
was felt by the German people when the news 
spread that the French flag had been hoisted at 
Essen. To give vent to the popular indignation 
a nation-wide strike was 
called for Monday, Jan. 
15, when workers of all 
kinds ceased work for 
one hour in_ protest 
against the French in- 
vasion. The previous 
Sunday was devoted 
throughout Germany to 
the commemoration of 
the Fatherland, its suf- 
ferings and rights. 

Bitter denunciation, 
mingled with contempt, 
marked the newspaper 
comments on the text of 
the identic notes pre- 
sented by France and 
Belgium to Germany in 
connection with the 
French occupation of 
Essen and its environs. 
“ Poincaré,” the Berliner 
Tageblatt said, “has 
inherited the sobriquet ‘Mad Dog of Europe’ 
which he once bestowed on Germany.” The 
Kreuzzeitung asserted the belief that the French 
Prime Minister was so thoroughly steeped in 
“French hate and French lust for imperialism ” 
that retreat for him was no longer possible in any 
direction. Other newspapers called attention to 
the diplomatic phraseology of the French note, 
which had succeeded in furnishing a precedent hy 
defining as “ peaceful occupation” an illegal in- 
vasion executed to the accompaniment of in- 
fantry, cavalry, artillery and imachine guns. 

While the French have been taking possession 
of the Ruhr district, as described elsewhere in 
these pages, Germany as a whole has been expe- 
riencing the results of a further inflation in 
currency and credits. The financial situation 
has grown steadily worse. One indication was 
the fall of the mark in the New York money 
market. With the par value at 23.8 cents, the 
rate quoted on Jan. 11 was .0095 of 1 cent, so 
that more than 10,000 marks could be bought 
for $1. The Reichsbank return for the week 
ending Dec. 23, published on Dec. 30 after much 
delay, showed the largest weekly expansion of 
paper currency on record—two or three times as 
great as the average weekly increase of Novem- 
ber—and also showed that the note circulation 
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had already gone beyond 1,000,000,000,000 mari s. 
Rudolph Havenstein, President of the bank, 
stated that in view of the immense demand for 
private credit it was necessary that new meas 
ures be taken to check applications for credit 
at the Reichsbank. 

The fall of the mark added to the difficulties 
of the Government by making the expected 
deficit for 1923 still greater. It was estimated 
on Dec. 24 that, even if no further collapse of 
the mark should ensue, there would be a deficit 
of 1,000,000,000,000 marks in public revenue be- 
cause of the violent rise in prices and salaries. 
In the budget of general administration for 
1923 it was provisionally estimated that expen 
diture and revenue would balance at 731, 
000,000,000 marks, while in the extraordinary 
budget there would be a deficit of 66,000,000,000 
marks. The “secondary budget,” however, which 
deals with State undertakings, showed on the | 
post office and telegraph service alone a deficit 
of 184,000,000,000. On the other hand, the ordi- | 
nary budget of the railroads was expected to 
balance with 1,461,000,000,000 marks, but the 
deficit on the extraordinary railroad budget 
would be 284,000,000,000 
marks. The so-called 
“third budget,” drawn 
up for the execution of 
the peace treaty, showed 
a deficit of 206,000,000,- 
000 marks. 

The Hamburg Cham- 
ber of Commerce, in its 
annual report published 
at Christmas, referred to 
the decrease in German 
export trade and _pro- 
tested against the con- 
tention that the inflation 
of German currency 
meant a premium on Ger- 
man exports. The figures 
showed, the report said, 
that German exports had 
decreased to one-third of 
their former amount, 
while imports had increased fourteenfold in ten 
months, mainly due to imports of foreign coal, 
as home production did not suffice for the run- 
ning of the railroads and factories, while large 
quantities were diverted to the Allies under the 
treaty. These “useless perambulations” of coal 
were at the bottom of all the evil, which might 
perhaps be neutralized somewhat by increased 
labor. 

Food riots occurred in Berlin on Jan. 3 in 
consequence of the almost complete closing of 
the fourteen municipal market halls by the whole- 
sale and retail dealers’ strike. The dealers went 
on strike because the Socialist Municipal Gov- 
ernment of bankrupt Greater Berlin raised the 
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ant-farmers living on State lands, several thou- 
sand had, by Dec. 27, applied to the Colonizing 
Commission for freeholds. 

Underbalancing of the State budget for 1923 
appeared in the calculations of the State Com- 
mittee, completed on Dec. 28. Ordinary dis- 
bursements were reckoned at 2,163,024,590 marks 
and extraordinary disbursement at 407,632,600 
marks, the whole amounting to 2,570,657,189 
marks. On the other hand, the ordinary rev- 
enues amounted to 2,422,979,300 marks, and the 
extraordinary revenues to 40,951,000 marks, the 
total revenues amounting to 2,463,930,300 marks. 
Outlays thus exceed revenues by 106,726,890 
marks. 

The monthly report of the Bank of Finland in 
the latter part of December showed that an 
abundant supply of foreign currency had made 
marked improvement in money market conditions 
through September and October. The Bank of 
Finland purchased 239,200,000 marks worth of 
such foreign currencies in September and 570,- 
000,000 marks in October. 

On Jan. 3 Finland bought for gold 4,000 tons 
of wheat and rye from Russia, the first exporta- 
tion of grain from Russia since the famine. 

The Parliament Committee on Economy on Dec. 
27 rejected a bill by a member of the committee 
to call a referendum on prohibition. 


FRANCE 


The most momentous event of the month in 
France was the deadlock that arose between 
France and Great Britain over German repara- 
tions, and the independent action taken by 
France in invading with her military forces the 
rich industrial region of the Ruhr ia an effort 
to secure tangible guarantees of payment. The 
full story of the reparations split between the 
two main powers, and of the military measures 
adopted by the French subsequently, will be 
found elsewhere in these pages. Briefly stated, 
the course of events followed these lines: 

After Premier Poincaré had made his report 
of the London Conference of Premiers to the 
French Cabinet (Dec. 13), that body approved 
his attitude on reparations, and supported his 
plan to demand a free hand from the Chamber 
of Deputies. This demand, when made in the 
Chamber, created a storm of debate, concerned 
almost as much with election politics as with 
the conduct of foreign affairs. The upshot, 
however, was a triumph for M. Poincaré, who 
on Dec. 16 was granted the liberty of action he 
desired by a vote of 512 to 76. 

The Premiers reassembled in Paris on Jan. 2. 
At first the nation cherished hope that these new 
discussions would lead to a mutually satisfac- 
tory agreement, which would make it unneces- 
sary for France to take independent action. 
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When the conference broke down definitely on 
Jan. 4, and the inevitability of a parting of the 
ways with Great Britain became apparent, the 
prevailing mood was more one of grave deter- 
mination than of pessimism as to the future. 


From this point on Premier Poincaré moved 
slowly along the lines laid down for such a 
contingency by the Treaty of Versailles. Though 
the necessary diplomatic steps were not neglected, 
all due military measures looking toward the 
occupation were promptlv taken. Concentration 
of troops began at Cologne. On Jan. 9 the 
Reparation Commission, by a vote of 3 to 1, 
recorded the willful default of Germany in the 
matter of coal deliveries during 1922. At this 
meeting Roland W. Boyden, the American 
observer, took the position that though Germany 
was technically in default, she was less to blame 
than the Versailles Treaty and the commission 
itself in placing an impossible task on Ger- 
many’s shoulders. After the decision of the 
commission was taken, Premier Poincaré in- 
formed the German Government of tl > measures 
which he intended to take in consequence. 

Toward midnight of Jan. 10 French patrols 
began filtering through the bridgehead in the 
area of occupation, and finally reached Miilheim. 
At 4:45 A. M. of Jan. 11 the advance guard 
of French troops entered Essen without incident, 
and Premier Poincaré’s threatened occupation of 
the Ruhr became a fait accompli. The recall by 
Germany of her Ambassadors from Paris fol- 
lowed. The French Chamber of Deputies gave 
the Premier an ovation, and sustained the Gov- 
ernment by a vote of 478 to 86. 

At the last meeting of the American Committee 
for Devastated France it was stated that beyond 
the great work accomplished, there remained of 
741,833 buildings destroyed or seriously damaged, 
200,000 to be reconstructed; of the 9,116,383 
acres laid waste there were still 4,000,000 to be 
“readapted to culture,” and of the 22,900 fac- 
tories destroyed there were still about 3,000 to 
be rebuilt. 

In a raid carried out by the authorities on 
Communist circles in Paris on Jan. 10, the five 
leaders, Monmousson, Maranne, Pietri, Sourdot 
and Treint, were arrested on the charge of having 
attempted to violate the internal and external 
security of the State. 

On Dec. 24 homage was paid by various 
scientific bodies to the memory of Pasteur on 
the occasion of the centenary of his birth. 

Ex-Premier Georges Clemenceau arrived home 
from his tour of the United States on Dec. 20. 
He expressed appreciation of the treatment 
accorded him by the American people; he had 
gone to the United States, he said, not to ask 
for a decision, but to tell the Americans what 
the situation was, and he believed that they had 
found food for reflection in his words. 





EVENTS OF A MONTH THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


GERMANY 


By far the most important event in recent 
German history has been the long-threatened in- 
vasion of the great industrial region of the Ruhr 
by the French in an endeavor to enforce pay- 
ment of reparations. The most bitter resentment 
was felt by the German people when the news 
spread that the French flag had been hoisted at 
Essen. To give vent to the popular indignation 
a nation-wide strike was 
called for Monday, Jan. 
15, when workers of all 
kinds ceased work for 
one hour in_ protest 
against the French in- 
vasion. The previous 
Sunday was devoted 
throughout Germany to 
the commemoration of 
the Fatherland, its suf- 
ferings and rights. 

Bitter denunciation, 
mingled with contempt, 
marked the newspaper 
comments on the text of 
the identic notes pre- 
sented by France and 
Belgium to Germany in 
connection with the 
French occupation of 
Essen and its environs. 
“ Poincaré,” the Berliner 
Tageblatt said, “has 
inherited the sobriquet ‘Mad Dog of Europe’ 
which he once bestowed on Germany.” The 
Kreuzzeitung asserted the belief that the French 
Prime Minister was so thoroughly steeped in 
“French hate and French lust for imperialism ” 
that retreat for him was no longer possible in any 
direction. Other newspapers called attention to 
the diplomatic phraseology of the French note, 
which had succeeded in furnishing a precedent hy 
defining as “ peaceful occupation” an illegal in- 
vasion executed to the accompaniment of in- 
fantry, cavalry, artillery and machine guns. 

While the French have been taking possession 
of the Ruhr district, as described elsewhere in 
these pages, Germany as a whole has been expe- 
riencing the results of a further inflation in 
currency and credits. The financial situation 
has grown steadily worse. One indication was 
the fall of the mark in the New York money 
market. With the par value at 23.8 cents, the 
rate quoted on Jan. 11 was .0095 of 1 cent, so 
that more than 10,000 marks could be bought 
for $1. The Reichsbank return for the week 
ending Dec. 23, published on Dec. 30 after much 
delay, showed the largest weekly expansion of 
paper currency on record—two or three times as 
great as the average weekly increase of Novem- 
ber—and also showed that the note circulation 
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had already gone beyond 1,000,000,000,000 mari s. 
Rudolph Havenstein, President of the bank, 
stated that in view of the immense demand for 
private credit it was necessary that new meas- 
ures be taken to check applications for credit 
at the Reichsbank. 

The fall of the mark added to the difficulties 
of the Government by making the expected 
deficit for 1923 still greater. It was estimated 
on Dec. 24 that, even if no further collapse of 
the mark should ensue, there would be a deficit 
of 1,000,000,000,000 marks in public revenue be 
cause of the violent rise in prices and salaries. 
In the budget of general administration for 
1923 it was provisionally estimated that expen-+ 
diture and revenue would balance at 731, 
000,000,000 marks, while in the extraordinary 
budget there would be a deficit of 66,000,000,000 
marks. The “secondary budget,” however, which 
deals with State undertakings, showed on the 
post office and telegraph service alone a deficit 
of 184,000,000,000. On the other hand, the ordi- 
nary budget of the railroads was expected to 
balance with 1,461,000,000,000 marks, but the 
deficit on the extraordinary railroad budget 
would be 284,000,000,000 
marks. The so-called 
“third budget,” drawn 
up for the execution of 
the peace treaty, showed 
a deficit of 206,000,000,- 
000 marks. 

The Hamburg Cham- 
ber of Commerce, in its 
annual report published 
at Christmas, referred to 
the decrease in German 
export trade and _ pro- 
tested against the con- 
tention that the inflation 
of German currency 
meant a premium on Ger- 
man exports. The figures 
showed, the report said, 
that German exports had 
decreased to one-third of 
their former amount, 
while imports had increased fourteenfold in ten 
months, mainly due to imports of foreign coal, 
as home production did not suffice for the run- 
ning of the railroads and factories, while large 
quantities were diverted to the Allies under the 
treaty. These “useless perambulations” of coal 
were at the bottom of all the evil, which might 
perhaps be neutralized somewhat by increased 
labor. 

Food riots occurred in Berlin on Jan. 3 in 
consequence of the almost complete closing of 
the fourteen municipal market halls by the whole- 
sale and retail dealers’ strike. The dealers went 
on strike because the Socialist Municipal Gov- 
ernment of bankrupt Greater Berlin raised the 
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rents of the stalls and booths enough to cover in- 
creased maintenance costs. 

The strike of the workers employed in the 
Baden Aniline Works at Ludwigshafen, which be- 
gan on Noy. 28, was settled on Dec. 18. All the 
workers were reinstated except the strike leaders. 
The strike was due to the dismissal of three 
members of the Workmen’s Factory Council. Two 
days before the settlement ihe strikers received 
a telegram from Moscow announcing that the 
Communists were sending 3,500,000 marks “in 
token of our solidarity.” 

The allied Council of Ambassadors in Paris on 
Dec. 14 decided not to accept the German Gov- 
ernment’s offer to pay the 1,000,000 gold marks 
demanded of the Bavarian Government as penal- 
ties for attacks on allied military control officers 
at Passau and Ingolstadt unless the Bavarian 
Government agreed to carry sut the other penal- 
ties that were imposed. These included an apology 
from the Bavarian Premier and punishment of 
those guilty of the attacks. 

Two men who were found guilty of assaulting 
and seriously wounding Maximilian Harden, 
editor of Die Zukunft, were sentenced in Berlin 
on Dec. 14. Herbert Weishardt was sent to 
prison for two years and nine months and Albert 
Grenz for four years and nine months. Harden, 
who had incurred the enmity of Nationalist 
agitators, was attacked near bis home in Grone- 


wald, a Berlin suburb, on July 3. 


GREECE 


Fear that any internal diversion would jeopar- 
dize the Greek position in the conference at 
Lausanne kept all the Greeks together under the 
iron grip of the revolution. The revolutionary 
régime made additional efforts to strengthen its 
position, and on Dec. 12, 1922, it changed the 
whole personnel of the Holy Synod of the Greek 
State Church, and replaced the anti-Venizelist 
bishops with those known for their devotion to 
Venizelos. The teaching personnel of the Na- 
tional University of Athens was similarly changed. 
Parliamentary changes were planned; the number 
of Deputies was to be restricted, and an Upper 
Chamber was to be created. The Revolutionary 
Committee on Dec. 20 declared officially that in 
view of ihe fact that there was still much to be 
done, general elections would be indefinitely 
postponed. The degradation of General Strategos 
and Admiral Goudas, both condemned to hard 
labor for life for their share in the Asia Minor 
disaster, took place in Athens on Dec. 25. 

Various diplomatic changes occurred. The 
Greek High Commissioner at Constantinople was 
recalled, his post having been abolished, while 
Greek interests were entrusted to the Spanish 
Embassy at the Turkish capital (Dec. 21). On 
the same day Mr. Alexander Vouros, Chargé 
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d’ Affaires of Greece at Washington, was ap- 
pointed chief of one of the bureaus of the Greek 
Foreign Office. Mr. Michael Tamados was ap- 
pointed Chargé d’Affaires at Washington. 


The best news to come from Greece on Christ- 
mas Day was a message from Constantinople 
stating that on that day the U. S. S. Pittsburgh 
and the eleven destroyers forming the American 
squadron in Turkish waters gave a general re- 
ception to thousands of refugee children, to 
whom all kinds of gifts were distributed by the 
American officers and sailors. 


The revolutionary régime decided (Dec. 26) to 
issue new paper money in the amount of 600,- 
000,000 drachmas ($6,000,000 at the present rate 
of exchange), but the International Commission 
of Financial Control vetoed the plan. 


The decisions of the Lausanne conference had 
various repercussions. Bishop Germanos Trojji- 
anos, representative and Exarch of the Holy 
Synod of Greece in America, was recalled, and 
on the following day Meletios Metaxakis, the de- 
facto Patriarch of Constantinople, offered to give 
up his position, provided the Turks would per- 
mit the Oecumenica! Patriarchate to remain in 
Constantinople under another Patriarch if elected. 
The allied powers notified Mr. Venizelos that 
any treaty made in Lausanne would have to be 
signed by the representative of a constitutional 
Greek régime. General Pangalos, the new Com- 
mander of hte Greek Army in Thrace, declared 
that although Greece was eager for peace she 
would not hesitate to face war if the national 
interests are not safeguarded. Greek interests 
during the last month centred mostly around 
Lausanne, where the most important subjects 
discussed, from the Greek point of view, were 
those touching upon the maintenance of the 
Oecumenical Patriarchate in Constantinople, the 
preservation of the rights of the minorities and 
the non-expulsion of the Greek population of 
Constantinople. These subjects are treated in the 
article on the Lausanne conference published 
elsewhere in these pages. 


News of the death of Constantine, King of 
Greece prior to the recent revolution, was re- 
ceived just as these pages went to press. The 
former monarch succumbed to heart failure in 
his hotel at Palermo, Sicily, on Jan. 11. The 
news of his sudden death was received in Athens 
with expressions of the deepest regret. His most 
intimate friends believed that excessive smoking 
had affected his heart; others declared that the 
shock of his deposition and the mental suffering 
that he had undergone in his stormy career in 
Greece had broken him vitally. In Sicily he 
showed signs of deep dejection, walking slowly 
and leaning upon a stick. King George received 
the news of his father’s death with the deepest 
sorrow, and secluded himself from the public 
gaze. 





EVENTS OF A MONTH THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


HAITI 


Haiti’s adoption of the compulsory metric sys- 
tem will only affect the custom house and not the 
buyer or seller, according to the American Con- 
sulate in Port-au-Prince. The present tariff is 
based on the old French pound of 489.5 grams, 
the aune of forty-four inches and the foot of 
twelve inches. The importer may buy in New 
York under the metric system and sell in Haiti 
on the same system, but the custom house has to 
figure its charges on the antiquated measure- 
ments. A revision of the tariff is expected to con- 
form to the new system. 

Indications are that Haiti’s coffee crop from 
1922 will be the largest ever exported, nearly 90,- 
000,000 pounds, and the average price to the 
grower will be 9 cents a pound. Practically the 
entire crop goes to Havre for distribution through 
France, Belgium, Holland, Germany and Austria. 

Major Gen. John A. Lejeune of the Marine 
Corps, in his annual report, states that banditry 
in Haiti has entirely ceased, and petty thieving 
has been reduced to a minimum. A central de- 


partment of Haitian gendarmerie has been estab- 
lished, and the marines are to be concentrated 
ultimately at Cape Haitian in the north and Port- 
au-Prince and Point Beudet in the south. 


HOLLAND 


The International Commission of Jurists for 
the Revision of the Laws of Warfare began its 
conference in The Hague Peace Palace on Dec. 
11. It was opened by the Dutch Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, Jonkheer Van Karnebeek, who 
explained that it was a development of the 
Washington armament conference. 

In responding, John Bassett Moore of the Uni- 
ted States referred to the treaty restricting the 
use of submarines signed by the representatives 
of five powers at Washington on Feb. 6. He 
explained that the time did not allow the draft- 
ing of rules for aircraft and radio, which would 
be discussed by this conference preparatory to 
a definite conclusion later. 

Mr. Moore was appointed Chairman. 

Secretary of State Hughes had invited the 
Netherlands Government to participate in the 
conference with -America, the British Empire, 
France, Japan and Italy in consideration of Hol- 
land’s hospitality, and of the important role 
played by her in the development of international 
law. 

The Trades Union Congress opened at The 
Hague on Dec. 8, with 650 delegates represent- 
ing syndicalist organizations of twenty-four na- 
tions. The Labor Bureau of the League of Na- 
tions was officially represented. Twelve dele- 
gates from the Women’s Conference, including 
Jane Addams, were also present. 
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Mr. J. H. Thomas, M. P., was made Chair- 
man at the Dec. 11 sitting. 

The Russian Bolshevik, Losowski, caused some 
disturbance by his protest against refusal of 
passports to five of his colleagues and against 
the fact that representa- 
tives of the Moscow In- 
ternational had not been 
officially invited. M. 
Doulin, a member of the 
French Confederation of 
Labor, pointed out that 
no political organizations 
were invited, but that all 
friends of peace were 
welcome. He added that 
the congress was opposed 
to tyrannical revolution. 
Professor Constantin 
said that the Bolsheviks, 
who carried on an inter- 
national war against the 
world, had nothing to do 
with this congress. He 
proposed that the Inter- 
national Federation take 
action as soon as possi- 
ble with regard to re- 
storation of the devas- 
tated regions of France. 

Arthur Henderson, representing British labor, 
condemned the various peace treaties and the 
injustice inflicted on the vanquished. He paid a 
tribute to the Washington conference for its ef- 
forts to restrict armaments and establish the one- 
power standard. The agreement reached by the 
Pacific powers was, however, he declared, of 
greater importance. 

At the Dec. 13 sitting, the Russian Bolshevik, 
Rothenstein, proposed a resolution stating that, 
in the view of the congress, the unity of all the 
workers of the world is the main condition of 
effective action against war. Rothenstein’s mo- 
tion was opposed by the Russian, Abramovitch— 
a Menshevik. Soviet Russia, he said, was at 
present under the power of a tyranny, and 
unity of the workers must be achieved in that 
country. This speech was loudly applauded. M. 
Grumback (France), who followed, said that 
the Bolsheviks were the greatest enemies of the 
Western European labor movement. During 
these speeches the Russians created considerable 
disturbance, and the Chairman, Mr. J. H. 
Thomas, had some difficulty in restoring order. 

The congress later considered the resolutions 
that had been submitted, and set to work to 
draft a composite resolution for prevention of 
war by political, economic and other means. 

The Women’s Conference closed its sessions at 
The Hague and departed to Scandinavia. 

That the export duty on oil would be abol- 
ished at the end of 1922 was stated by the 
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Colonial Minister, on Dec. 15, in reply to the 
Second Chamber’s report on the estimates for 
the Dutch East Indies. He denied that oil cap- 
ital wes disproportionately taxed, and that his 
financial policy was liable to drive foreign cap- 
ital from the Dutch colonies. 

On Jan. 4 a printers’ strike spread through 
Holland, closing all plants that would not de- 
liver work above a. certain price. The news- 


papers appearing were unable to publish more 
than a few pages. 

A bill authorizing the Government to issue a 
loan of 400,000,000 guilders was being prepared 
in the Ministry of Finance, Dec. 11, for fund- 
ing virtually the entire floating debt. 


HUNGARY 


The trial of Count Michael Karolyi was 
adjourned on Dec. 26 to consider whether the 
evidence submitted by the Hungarian Government 
warrants continuation. The Count is charged 
with undermining the army’s morale, enu.ng 
hostilities by concluding peace with General 
Franchet d’Esperay and demobilizing the troops, 
thus being responsible for the territorial partition 
of Hungary. The Budapest Government is 
anxious to discredit Count Karolyi and confiscate 
his valuable properties in Hungary. It was 
stated, however, during the trial that the estates 
had already been dispersed, the Karolyi fortunes 
scattered and that Count Michael’s wife now 
earns her living by ferrying passengers from 
Ragusa to the island of Lacroma in a motor boat. 

Reparation experts have gone to Budapest to 
consider what Hungary can pay for the damage 
she did in the war. On this subject Simon 
Krausz, Director of the Anglo-Hungarian bank, 
on Jan. 4, said: “No Hungarian can be made 
to pay taxes for reparations. Hungary has paid 
enough in relinquishing to the victors two-thirds 
of her territory, including all her forests and 
mines.” 

The Budapest police on Dec. 31 published a 
list of 105 journals barred from circulation in 
Hungary. All those printed in America, except 
the Magyar Nepszava, are excluded, as well as 
half the Vienna newspapers. The writings of 
Walt Whitman are prohibited, also the works of 
Karl Marx, Nikolai Lenin and other rev- 
olutionists. 


INDIA 


As substantial testimony to the approval by 
Indian Mohammedans of the policies of Mus- 
tapha Kemal Pasha, the Central Khalifat Com- 
mittee announced the gift of three airplanes and 
a finely decorated sword to the Turkish mili- 
tary commander. Before concluding its last 
session at Delhi, in November, the committee 
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also passed a_ resolution congratulating the 
Nationalist Turks upon their recent victories 
over the Greeks, approved the establishment of 
an Angora Legion in India and voted thanks to 
the Governments of France and Italy for the aid 
given to Turkey. On the other hand, the British 
Government came in for outspoken condemna- 
tion in a resolution denouncing its anti-Turkish 
policy. Appreciation was also expressed to the 
Amir of Afghanistan for granting equal rights 
to Hindus. 


Official uncertainty regarding the attitude of 
Indian Mohammedans toward the departure of 
the Turkish Sultan from Constantinople under 
British protection was speedily removed when 
that event was made known. In general, Moham- 
medan opinion disapproved such action as con- 
stituting an infringement of Moslem rights of 
self-determination in what was considered a 
purely Moslem question. 


The All-India Nationalist Congress opened at 
Gaya on Dec. 26, with some twenty-five political 
and religious organizations present. C. R. Das, 
President of the congress, declared that swaraj 
(home rule) was the most important question, 
but that it was to be won only by non-violent 
non-co-operative methods. He approved India’s 
participation in the great Asiatic federation of 
oppressed nationalities which he saw in process 
of formation to supplant the Pan-Islamic move- 
ment. Mr. Das condemned modern democracy 
as not constituting government for the people by 
the people. He urged instead the appointment 
of a committee to consider “the generation of 
a collective will by the integration of practically 
autonomous small centres, more or less on the 
lines of India’s ancient village system. Regarding 
the present British system of reformed councils, 
he contended that they were utterly unsuited to 
the Indian temperament and that they must either 
conform to swaraj or be destroyed. In deference 
to Mohammedan sentiment, Mr. Das said that if 
the Ulemas (interpreters of the Koran) decided 
against his plan on religious grounds, the 
congress should accept their ruling. 

A resolution proposing a boycott on British 
goods was rejected by the congress on Dec. 29. 
At the meeting of Dec. 31, though existing na- 
tional liabilities were accepted, an overwhelming 
majority voted to repudiate any Government of 
India debts henceforth incurred. On Jan. 1 the 
congress having voted to uphold Gandhi's 
policy of abstention from elections to the Legis- 
lation Councils, C. B. Das formed a new party 
from the minority numbering nearly 900, to be 
called the Congress Khalifat Swaraja Party, and 
to devote itself to winning a reversal of this de- 
cision. 

At the concluding session, on Jan. 2, it was 
decided, in the event of Great Britain partici- 
pating again in a war against Turkey, to launch 











immediately a civil disobedience campaign of 
large dimensions. The conference warned the 
Indian Government that, in the event of a break- 
down of the Lausanne conference and war with 
Turkey, due to “the unjust attitude of the Allies, 
particularly Great Britain,” the Moslems of India, 
numbering ten times the entire population of 
Turkey, would immediately launch a civil dis- 
obedience campaign. 

The program to be put into effect if war is 
declared includes propaganda among the Indian 
police and army, stoppage of recruiting, refusal 
to subscribe to war loans, picketing of foreign 
cloth and liquor shops and the prevention of food 
exports. In addition, a legion is to be recruited 
for service with the Turks. 

The conference resolved to appeal for £666,- 
000 and 50,000 volunteers within three months, 
when the central committee would advise regard- 
ing the launching of the disobedience campaign. 
It also decided to begin the work of forming the 
Angora Legion immediately. 

The conference further resolved that India’s 
struggle for liberty would be benefited by her 
making common cause with other Asiatic coun- 
tries, and it approved the appointment of a joint 
committee to suggest a solution of the conflicts 
between the Mohammedans and Hindus. 

A tour of members of the council through the 
frontier province to examine the question of in- 
dependent tribal incursions in connection witn 
the cost of protection resulted in the opinion 
that “a strong defensive on our own ground, 
without provocative advances and without com- 
mitments, offered the prospect of value for 
money.” It was pointed out in favor of this policy 
that, though these same tribes did not raid into 
Afghanistan, they assuredly would do so if the 
Afghans attempted the occupation of their coun- 
try. 

The report in November Current History of 
loss of life from October floods in Northern 
Bengal was greatly exaggerated, as officials report 
only 18 deaths attributable to the flood. 

The official reports of the Akali disturbances 
over the shrine at Gura-ka-Bagh, near Amritsar, 
in September, 1922, minimize the affair as an 
effort of a fanatical faction of Sikhs to dispossess 
the owner of property which was in dispute pend- 
ing a court decision; there was no battle, only 
a tepid demonstration, with no casualties; this 
episode bore no relation to the Moslem agitation. 





IRAQ 


A dispatch from Angora of Jan. 1 stated that 
a revolt had broken out at Mosul, in the King- 
dom of Iraq, and that considerable damage had 
been done to British property. In London the re- 
port was discredited, but later dispatches report- 
ing Kurdish activity were confirmed by a Con- 
stantinople dispatch of Jan. 7, which stated that 
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the Kurds were attacking King Feisal’s Arab 
troops at Mosul. The significance of this uprising 
applies directly to the dispute between Turkey 
and Great Britain as to who shall possess this 
rich oil district, and to the Turkish contention 
that the majority of the inhabitants are dissatis- 
fied with the rule of the British-protected King- 
dom of Iraq. 


{IRELAND 
FREE STATE 


The first session of the Free State Senate took 
place on Dec. 11, for the purpose of swearing in 
its members, so that the upper chamber could 
sit at the formal opening of Parliament. 

With little ceremony the Free State Parlia- 
ment met in joint session on Dec. 12. The 
most noticeable feature was the absence of the 
entire labor representation during the reading 
of the King’s letter and Governor General Healy’s 
address. After hope had been expressed by 
the King that the treaty would bring peace 
and prosperity, Governor Healy presented the 
legislative program, and concluded by saying: 
“Tt is my earnest prayer that the labors you 
are now entering upon may be blessed and bear 
fruit for our country.” In his reply to the King 
the Governor General wished “for a lasting 
reconciliation between the British and Irish Na- 
tions.” 

At the meeting of Parliament on Dec. 13 a 
committee was appointed by the Senate to en- 
deavor to bring about a cessation of hostilities 
between the two Irish factions. In the Cham- 
ber the Minister of Foreign Affairs announced 
that the Government intended to appoint Irish 
diplomatic representatives in Washington, London 
and Paris. 

An event of historic importance occurred on 
Dec. 17, when the last British troops of occu- 
pation marched through Dublin to embark on 
transports for England. The departing _bat- 
talions were the Leicestershires, the Worcester- 
shires, the Tank Corps, the Border Regiment and 
the Wiltshires. Among the thousands of citi- 
zens lining the route to the docks the utmost 
good-wili was displayed toward the British sol- 
diers, who, in turn, were clearly eager to for- 
get bygones. By nightfall not a single British 
soldier remained in Southern Ireland, and the 
Free State Tricolor had everywhere replaced the 
Union Jack over Government buildings. 

The Foreign Office of the new Irish Free State 
was speedily confronted with an international 
problem in the tying up by court order of some 
$2,500,000 deposited in New York banks for the 
Irish Republican cause, and to which the Free 
State Government laid claim. In addition, the 
Irish Free State Consulate at 119 Nassau Street, 
New York, was seized on Dec. 28 by a party 
led by Laurence Ginnell, who claimed to have 
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been appointed “Envoy of the Irish Republic” 
to the United States by Eamon de Valera. On 
Dec. 30 the police were compelled to intervene 
in the dispute between the two factions, and a 
truce was arranged until Jan. 2. Later, the police 
recognized the Free State officials as in posses- 
sion. 

In an interview granted by Eamon de Valera, 
the Republican leader denied that peace negotia- 
tions were taking place, though certain peace 
committees had been formed and were in com- 
munication with him. He declared that his emer- 
gency Government was the sovereign authority of 
the nation, as set up by the Second Dail, and 
that it was defending by arms the Republican 
position against the unlawful exercise of force by 
the Free State Executive, so that the disestab- 
lishment of the republic would not be presented 
to the Irish people at the next elections as a fait 
accompli. 

With reference to the repressive measures 
taken by the Free State Government against the 
Republicans, William Cosgrave stated on Dec. 
29 that since leniency had proved ineffective, the 
Government, with 98 per cent. of the people 
back of it, had found it necessary to make the 
Republicans “ realize the iniquity of the destruc- 
tion, degradation and misery they were bringing 
on the motherland.” In a further New Year’s 
statement Mr. Cosgrave said that the present 
partition of Ireland was the greatest obstacle to 
peace, and represented a problem surrounded by 
manifold dangers. 

Announcement was made on Jan. 4 that James 
McNeill, one of the drafters of the Irish Con- 
stitution, a former distinguished member of the 
Indian Civil Service, and brother of the Min- 
ister of Education, has been appointed the first 
High Commissioner of the Free State in London. 

Delegates of nineteen Dublin Sinn Fein clubs 
assembled in the Mansion House on Jan. 7 to 
consider peace, and subsequently announced the 
passing of a resolution asking that the adjourned 
Extraordinary Ard Pheis, or Congress, be recon- 
vened with the same delegates by the Free State 
Government for the purpose of seeking peace. 

Any hope that the inauguration of the Free 
State Government would be followed by a truce 
between the two Irish factions was doomed to 
disappointment. The leading officials had barely 
been sworn into office when the Dublin City 
walls were besmeared with scrolls abusive of the 
Ministers, and denouncing Governor General 
Healy as a traitor to every Irish cause for hav- 
ing sworn allegiance to King George. By way 
of immediate counter-reprisals for the recent ex- 
ecution of Rory O’Connor and three others, the 
Republicans on Dec. 10 burned down the resi- 
dences of J. J. Walsh, Postmaster General; 
Sean McGarry, Military Governor of the Mary- 
boro Convict Prison, and Michael McDunphy, 
Assistant Secretary of the Government. 


Renewed activity among the Republicans in 
County Kilkenny resulted on Dec. 15 in the 
capture of the Free State garrisons in Callan, 
Thomastown and Mullinavat. Continued wreck- 
ing of trains in various parts of the country 
prompted the Government to take drastic meas- 
ures. Seven men, found guilty by court-martial 
of that offense, were exgcuted in Dublin on 
Dec. 19. To such insecurity was railroad traf- 
fic reduced that orders were issued to shoot on 
sight any unauthorized persons found in the 
vicinity of the railroads, and the Government 
adopted the protective plan of erecting §ygarri- 
soned blockhouses every few miles along the 
tracks. 

A fresh shock to the public mind was given 
by the shooting of ex-Deputy James Dwyer in 
his shop at Rathmines on Dec. 20. Deputy 
Dwyer was Secretary of the Peace Committee ap- 
pointed by the Second Dail to arrange a truce 
with the Republicans, and won for himself a 
position of high regard, attested by the many 
notables in attendance at his funeral on Dec. 22. 

The whole City of Dublin was startled on 
Dec. 28 by a violent explosion, which completely 
wrecked a musical instrument shop in Dawson 
Street and injured three civilians. The cause 
of the explosion was not disclosed by a sub- 
sequent investigation. The loss by this single 
act was estimated at $50,000. The Republicans 
were presumed (Dec. 29) to be responsible for 
the killing of Frank Lawler and John Doyle 
as opponents of the Republican cause. The Gov- 
ernment announced the executions of Phelin and 
Murphy at Kilkenny for prohibited actions. Fol- 
lowing reorganization of the Sinn Fein lhead- 
quarters under Republican auspices with de 
Valera as President, a raid was made by national 
soldiers on the building in Harcourt Street, 
Dublin, on Jan. 5. Miss Maud Gonne McBride 
and Miss Tease were arrested and taken away 
in military custody, together with a quantity of 
documents. With the turn of the new year Re- 
publican activity increased in County Cork. 


NORTHERN IRELAND 


King George on Dec. 10 appointed the Duke 
of Abercorn as Governor General of Northern 
Ireland. 

In Christmas messages both Governor General 
Healy and President Cosgrave of the Irish Free 
State expressed the hope of ultimate unity of the 
two Irish Governments, coupled with the assur- 
ance that the motives of the South were per- 
vaded solely by a spirit of good-will. 


The refusal of the Government to relax the 
curfew regulations in favor of Protestant night 
services and Protestants who wished to sing carols 
at Christmas eventually compelled Cardinal 
Logue to abandon the annual Catholic Christmas 
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midnight mass, since the Gov- 
ernment could not see its way 
clear to draw any distinction be- 
tween Catholic and Protestant. 


ITALY 


The experimental Government 
system of Fascismo, which was 
ushered in with such surprising 
features, has moved forward 
along an apparently stable and 
undeviating path. Among the 
early reforms promised were the 
sweeping away of import tariffs 
to give Italy a fiscal plan prac- 
tically corresponding with the 
English ideal of free trade; dras- 
tic railroad economies to reduce 
the yearly deficit by at least 
500,000,000 lire, and toward 
which a saving of 50,000,000 lire 
had already been made by the 
pruning down of 6,000 train miles 
daily, and an unsparing wielding 
of the axe upon all branches of 
an overgrown bureaucracy. To 
attain these ends the Cabinet 
resolved to make use of the new 
powers vested in it by which it 
had the right to dismiss with- 
out appeal any office holder. In addition, it de- 
cided to form a volunteer “militia for national 
defense ” to embody the present Fascisti military 
organization, whose continued existence had come 
to be a problem. The Fascisti newspapers laid 
stress upon the fact that 
the new militia would be 
in no sense a Fascisti 
militia, but “a national 
militia serving only the 
interests of the nation.” 


The triumphant prog- 
ress of Fascismo was re- 
corded in the Milan mu- 
nicipal elections on Dec. 
11, when the so-called 
reconstructionists won a 
complete victory over the 
Socialists, | Maximalists 
and Communists by §85,- 
000 to 65,000 votes; 
and in an uninterrupted 
series ot Fascisti victo- 
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The King of Italy (in uniform) greeting Prime Minister 
Mussolini in Rome 


interest of good public order the City of Ales- 
sandria performed a municipal feat declared to 
have been without parallel in abolishing in less 
than two weeks drunkenness and all manner of 
crime. First, the Alessandrian Fascisti Black 
Shirts dosed every person found even moderately 
under the influence of liquor with castor oil, and 
by way of warning ordered a supply of the latter 
displayed in every liquor shop. Secondly, a 
thieves’ congress was called, at which all shades 
of wrongdoers were warned that the cudgel in 
place of castor oil awaited them unless they im- 
mediately reformed. For a day and a night the 
Fascisti made good their word with the cudgel, 
and crime was at an end, for the time being, in 
Alessandria. On the other hand, violent Com- 
munist opposition to the methods of the Fascisti 
was displayed at Turin on Dec. 19, when ten 
persons were killed and many wounded in serious 
rioting. 

On Dec. 23 King Victor Emmanuel signed an 
amnesty decree covering all civil and military 
crimes committed “in connection with national 
movements or aims” and also crimes caused by 
disturbances due to economic or social causes. 

News of the appointment of Prince Gelasio 
Caetani, a World War veteran and an engineer 
of high attainments, to be Italian Ambassador 
at Washington was received with satisfaction. 
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The collapse of the Paris Reparation Confer- 
ence was commented on by the Italian press of 
Jan. 5 as producing a gloomy outl-ok and as 
wholly due to the policy of England, especially 
in the rejection of Premier Mussolini’s pro- 
posals. It was generally feared that France, feel- 
ing confident of the support of Italy and Bel- 
gium, would precipitate a situation the outcome 
of which nobody could foresee. 





VATICAN 


At a secret consistory on Dec. 11 Pope Pius 
Xl. delivered an allocution before the Sacred 
College in which he advocated a Christian j; eace 
for the world, and elevated eight prelates to be 
Cardinals, as follows: Mgr. Achille Locatelli, 
Nuncio at Lisbon; Mgr. Giovanni Bonzano, 
Apostolic Delegate at ‘Washington; Mer. Hen- 
riguez Rey y Casanova, Archbishop of Toledo: 
Mer. Alexis Charost, Archbishop of Rennes; 
Mer. Eugenio Tosi, Archbishop of Milan; Mer. 
Arthur Stanislaus Touchet, Archbishop of Or- 
leans; Mgr. Giuseppe Mori, Secretary of the 
Congregation Council of Jesuits, and the Rev. 
Franz Ehrle, formerly the Vatican Librarian. 

The long-awaited encyclical of Pope Pius, 
containing the program of his pontificate, was 
given to the public on Dec. 23. In this momen- 
tous document of some 4,000 words, the Pope 
sought the aid of the whole episcopacy to 
establish the “ Reign of Christ” on earth. This 
he declared to be the remedy for international 
jealousy, industrial strife and those destructive 
moral agencies which had seized upon society 
as a whole and threatened the stability of the 
family life. Without the application of this 
remedy he feared the outbreak of new wars. In 
protesting against the continued violation of his 
sovereignty, the Pope declared Italy had nothing 
to fear from the Holy See. The encyclical 
contained a proposal for a great meeting of the 
clergy in the forthcoming jubilee year, and con- 
cluded by expressing the hope that all men 
would become brothers. 

A free-will offering was made by the Italian 
Government to the Vatican on Dec. 28, when 
it decided to present the library of the Chigi 
Palace, now used as the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs, to be incorporated in the famous papal 
library. 





JAPAN 


Viscount Uchida, the Japanese Foreign Minis- 
ter, in an address in the upper house of Parlia 
ment, on Dec. 24, in the course of which he re 
viewed the foreign policy of Japan, said that in 
the event of the non-ratification of the Washing 
ton conference agreement by the powers con- 
cerned, he hoped Japan would take the necessary 
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steps toward a solution of the problem in concert 
with Great Britain and the United States. The 
following day Admiral Ide, speaking in place of 
Premier Kato, explained that, if France and Italy 
did not ratify the agreement, it would be easy for 
Great Britain, the United States and Japan to 
frame a three-power naval treaty, because Japan 
was already proceeding with preparations for naval 
reorganization. 

The Privy Council, on Dec. 29, adopted a reso- 
lution for presentation to the Prince Regent con- 
demning “the weak policy of the Cabinet toward 
China.” This, in the view of the Tokio newspa- 
pers, amounted to impeachment of the Kato Min- 
istry. The Privy Council’s action was taken on 
the recommendation by its special committee con- 
sidering the Chinese-Japanese postal agreement. 
It was decided to carry out this agreement in the 
spirit of the Washington conference, but as an 
expression of the Privy Council’s opinion of the 
Cabinet’s attitude toward Chinese affairs, the reso- 
lution of censure was also adopted. 

The appointment of Vice Foreign Minister 
Masanao Hanihara as Ambassador to the United 
States in succession to Ambassador Shidehara was 
confirmed by the Cabinet on Dec. 15. Masanao 
Hanihara was Japanese Consul General at San 
Francisco during the war, and one of the prin- 
cipal plenipotentiaries sent by Japan to the Wash- 
ington disarmament conference. 


JUGOSLAVIA 


The resignation of Premier Nikola Pashitch of 
Jugoslavia, a dispatch from Agram on Dec. 12 
states, was brought about by the Croatian bloc 
abandoning its policy of isolation and agreeing 
to accept the rule of Belgrade. Stephen Raditch, 
leader of the peasant Republicans, announced that 
the Croats would remain united with the Serbians 
through fear of a plot to divide Jugoslav terri- 
tory. He charged that understanding existed be- 
tween Mussolini, the Italian Premier, and the 
Hungarian Fascisti, by which Croatia proper 
should be returned to Hungary and Dalmatia go 
to Italy. Turkey also, he said, wanted the restora- 
tion of the boundaries that existed before the 
Balkan wars, including Bosnia, Albania and Mace- 
donia, and threatening the interests of all Jugo- 
slav territory. The Croats therefore were willing 
to forego their republican principles and remain 
united with Serbia to avert these dangers. There- 
upon the fifty elected Croatian members of the 
Jugoslav Parliament in Belgrade took their seats, 
which they had previously refused to occupy. 

Albert H. Washburn, American Minister to 
Austria, with the sanction of President Harding, 
has been selected to preside over the arbitration 
commission formed to settle disputes between 
Jugoslavia and Austria relative to pre-war con- 
tracts, the Vienna Freie Presse announced on 
Jan. 3. 















LATVIA 


According to the Hulvudstadsbladet (Helsing- 
fors) of Dec. 12, arrests of Latvians continued 
in Soviet Russia. It was telegraphed from Mos- 
cow that the secret police had arrested six Lat- 
vian subjects in Petrograd and sent them to 
Moscow, where they were committed to prison. 
Among the captives were members of the Latvian 
Red Cross and the attorney of the Latvian Min- 
istry of Foreign Trade. On Dec. 19, it was an- 
nounced from Riga that the first batch of Soviet 
criminals in Latvia was exchanged for Latvian 
hostages imprisoned for many months in Soviet 
Russia. Among the criminals were several mur- 
derers under sentence of death, money counter- 
feiters, and spies. Several Russian monarchists 
were expelled from Latvia on Dec. 15. 

Hitherto Latvia has aligned her foreign policy 
with that of all the organized States, and the 
maintenance of this policy depends on the parties 
of law and order remaining in power. Since the 
October elections, a Fascista organization has 
arisen, whose purpose is to take direct action in 
case the Socialists misuse the power they have 
gained in the first Latvian Parliament. The 
Socialists who, with their thirty members, form 
the most numerous party, were asked to form 
a Ministry, but refused. Then the Farmers’ 
Union, with seventeen members, headed by M. 
Meierovics, was invited and failed. Since then 
the Democratic Centre has been trying to bring 
together the extremists on both sides and form 
a Government. The Socialists have not an ab- 
solute majority, but if they gain the support of 
the small parties and thus bring the Fascisti 
into action, the young hotheads and firebrands 
in the Fascista ranks are expected to cause com- 
plications. 


LITHUANIA 


The Lithuanian Ministry of Justice is proceed- 
ing with criticism and codification of the laws in 
force in Lithuania. The Russian court regulation 
continues to prevail in Lithuania, but has in 
several aspects become antiquated, and must be 
adjusted according to the Lithuanian conditions. 

The Lithuanian Post and Telegraph Adminis- 
tration notified the Polish Post and Telegraph 
Ministry on Dec. 15 that the Post Office in 
Lithuania, until further notice, will not forward 
mail which arrives in Lithuania from Poland, or 
mail which is dspatched to Poland from Lithu- 
ania. This refusal of transmission applies even 
to such mail as is consigned through Poland. 
Diplomatic relations between Lithuania and 
Poland have been strained since the annexation 
of Vilna by the Poles. 

Two regiments of Lithuanian troops, accom- 
panied by a number of frontier inhabitants, 
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crossed the frontier on Jan. 10 with the object of 
occupying Memel, the East Prussian territory in- 
ternationalized by the Treaty of Versailles. The 
occupying forces offered small resistance, and 
the Lithuanians took over control. 


MALTA 


The shooting of Mason Mitchell, American 
Consul at Valetta, Malta, on Dec. 12 was quickly 
followed by the arrest of two men, one of whom, 
it appeared, had been dishonorably discharged 
from the American Army during the war for 
disobeying orders; his appeal for a pension at 
the American Consulate had therefore been re- 
jected. Great satisfaction was expressed at of- 
ficial quarters that Mr. Mitchell escaped with a 
slight wound. 


MEXICO 


Violence marked the end of the Thirtieth Mexi- 
can Congress, which adjourned on Dec. 30. __ Pistols 
were drawn and challenges to duels freely made, 
owing to a revival of the long-standing feud be- 
tween the Co-operistas, the party of President 
Obregon, and the Liberal Constitutionalists. 
Petroleum legislation went over to the next Con- 
gress, which the President is expected to convene 
in extra session in April. A bill proposing 
amnesty for all rebel prisoners was passed by the 
chamber on Dec. 26. 

The Fascisti movement, which began in Jalapa, 
Vera Cruz, last Autumn, has made rapid strides, 
at present claiming a membership of 100,000, 
which the leader, Gustavo Lainz de Sicilia, boasts 
will reach a million in six months. He opened 
headquarters in Mexico City in December and 
said in an interview that the Mexican Fascisti 
were not organized on a military basis, like the 
Italians, but would endeavor to control the Gov- 
ernment through economic pressure. Clashes be- 
tween the Fascisti and radicals were reported 
from Jalapa, necessitating the intervention of Fed- 
eral troops. The Secretary of War, Senor Ser- 
rano, made a special trip from Mexico City to 
confer on the subject with Governor Tejeda of 
Vera Cruz. 

Reports that the Fascisti movement was backed 
by the Catholic Church organization with a view 
to eliminate the working ‘classes and the farm- 
ers from Mexican politics and to dominate the 
next Presidential election were officially denied 
by the Archbishop of Mexico on Dec. 25. 


A sort of Farmers’ League is another clique 
formed in Mexico to influence politics. Its pur- 
pose is stated to be the defense of the collective 
interests of the villages relative to land titles, and 
the restitution of public lands. At the first meet- 
ing in Mexico City 122 villages were represented. 
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A plan to organize such leagues throughout the 
republic is in accordance with the ruling of the 
National Agrarian Commission which called on 
all communities to combine for their mutual good. 

Mexico is one of the few countries spending 
less on military affairs than on instruction. The 
Department of Education has been allotted 45,- 
000,000 pesos for this year, and the War Depart- 
ment 33,000,000. At the request of President 
Obregon amnesty was granted to all rebel prison- 
ers in order to turn them back into useful oc- 
cupations and 256 were released from jail on 
Jan. 5. The War Department has dissolved the 
numerous rural auxiliary military bodies which 
have acted as home defense troops, supplement- 
ing the Federal forces. 

President Obregon’s invitation to Jewish 
refugees to become immigrants to Mexico and ac- 
cept Mexican citizenship is opposed by the 
American Jewish Congress, whose Executive Com- 
mittee, through Dr. Stephen S. Wise and Joseph 
Barondess, Chairman of the special committee on 
Mexican immigration, announced on Jan. 1 that 
they would advise the Jews of Central and East- 
ern Europe not to emigrate to Mexico. They 
say that such immigrants would not find oppor- 
tunities in industrial or commercial activities al- 
ready existent, and that the plans involve large 
colonization schemes, and would require enor- 
mous sums of money. On the other hand the 
United States is endeavoring to keep out the flood 
of immigration from Mexico into Texas, New 
Mexico, Arizona and California, which the De- 
partment of Labor calls a menace to American 
working men and communities. 

Thousands of office help employed by the Gov- 
ernment were dismissed on Jan. 1 to bring the 
budget in line with the reductions made by Con- 
gress when the appropriations were voted. 

All the Mexican Consuls in Germany and those 
in Prague, Copenhagen and Vienna met in Leipsic 
in the last week in December, with Dr. Alfred 
Caturegli, Mexican Minister in Berlin presiding, 
to discuss means of promoting Mexican trade. It 
was decided to establish permanent exhibits of 
Mexican manufactures, agriculture and mineral 
products in all the large cities of Germany. The 
Leipsic exposition wil! open during the Spring. 


NEW ZEALAND 

A severe earthquake shock was experienced at 
Wellington, New Zealand, on Dec. 25. Great 
fissures opened on the beach at Waikuku, while 


in some places the buildings swayed in alarming 
fashion. Fears were entertained that consider- 


able damage had been done in the country dis- 
tricts. 

The general election which took place on Dec. 
7 resulted in the Government supporters holding 
38 seats, the Liberals and Independent Liberals 
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25, and the Labor Party 
17. Before the election 
the Government party 
numbered 48, the Lib- 
erals and Independent 
Liberals 23, and _ the 
Labor Party 9. Although 
the Government no longer 
has an absolute major- 
ity, W. F. Massey, who 
has now been Prime 
Minister for more than 
ten years, remains in of- 
fice with the support of 
an anti-Labor combina- 
tion. 

A referendum taken 
the same day as the gen- 
eral election on the ques- 
tion of prohibition re- 
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ae — — sulted in the proposal 
years being rejected by a little 


over 16,000 votes. 





NORWAY 


Emphatic denial of reports that the United 
States contemplated repudiation of The Hague 
arbitral award of Oct. 13, allotting $12,000,000 
to Norway to pay for the Norwegian merchant 
ships requisitioned by the United States in the 
World War, was made at the White House on 
Jan. 2. Congress has still to debate the appro- 
priation necessary for this payment. The White 
House spokesman, under apparent authorization 
from the President, stated that President Harding 
had issued no instructions in protest against this 
award, nor would do so; that, so far as the Presi- 
dent was concerned, the United States would 
stand by the arbitration once entered into. 

The efficiency of Norway’s highly organized 
radio service was demonstrated by the Bergen 
Meteorological Institute’s receipt, Dec. 15, via 
Spitzbergen, of a long-awaited message from 
Captain Roald Amundsen’s power schooner, the 
Maud, last heard from via Nome, Alaska, Aug. 
17, 1922. In recognition of Dr. Fridtjof Nansen’s 
work in the repatriation of the Russian and Ger- 
man prisoners of war and also of Russian ref- 
ugees in various countries, of his splendid relief 
work in famine-stricken Russia and finally of his 
present work for the unhappy fugitives of Asia 
Minor, the Nobel Peace Prize for 1921-22 was 
awarded to the famous Arctic explorer and scien- 
tist, on Dec. 10, 1922. On Dec. 20 he received 
through the Nobel Committee a second prize, 
equal to the Nobel award, from Mr. Christian 
Erichsen of Copenhagen. At the Nobel Peace 
Prize ceremony, held in the Nobel Hall, Chris- 
tiania, on the twenty-sixth anniversary of Alfred 
Nobel’s death, in the presence of King Haakon, 
Crown Prince Olav, the Prime Minister, the 











President of the Storthing, the Foreign Ministers, 
and other dignitaries, Dr. Nansen spoke in praise 
of the aid he had received from Mr. Hoover's 
American Relief Administration. He announced 
that he would devote both prizes entirely to his 
international relief work. By the provisions of 
Alfred Nobel’s will, the Norwegian Storthing dis- 
poses of the Peace Prize. 








PALESTINE 


From a report issued by Sir Herbert Samuel, 
the High Commissioner of Palestine, on his 
stewardship for the eighteen months ended 
December, 1921, it was indicated that immigrants 
numbering 19,000, nearly 
all Jews, had entered 
Palestine in that period, 
but that emigration and 
the increased death rate, 
due to post-war condi- 
tions, had prevented any 
noticeable increase in the 
Jewish population. 

As indicating a genera! 
betterment of conditions, 
mention was made of the 
establishment of efficient 
law courts, improvement 
of sanitation and public 
health, and the carry- 
ing out of a program 
of primary schools for 
Arab children through- 
out the country. Spe- 
cial reference was made 
to the Zionist school 
system, under which 1]1.,- 
500 Jewish children were 
receiving instruction, and to the American Zionist 
medical unit, which had efficiently cared for 5,200 
patients in hospitals in Jerusalem, Jaffa, Safed 
and Tiberias, in addition to making 335,228 visits 
to clinics. The largest transaction reported was 
the purchase by the Jewish National Fund and 
Palestine Development Company of seven villages 
in the Galilee district, comprising 63,634 acres, 
for which 226,040 Egyptian pounds had been 
paid. According to the report, the cost of gov- 
ernment had been entirely met by taxation. 
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The new Chief Sec- 
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tine Government 


PANAMA 


Panama’s National Assembly insists on recall- 
ing from the United States the money received 
for the canal concession, all of which had been 
invested in New York City real estate. E. A. 


Morales, Secretary of Finance, instructed the 
Panaman fiscal agent not to renew the mortgages 
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expiring on Dec. 31, and not to make further in- 
vestments. 

Ernesto Tisdel Lefevre, former President of 
Panama, died on Dec. 25, following an operation. 


PANAMA CANAL ZONE 


A new high record for Panama Canal traffic 
was made in 1922, when 2,997 ships passed 
through, with a net tonnage of 12,085,000, carry- 
ing cargoes aggregating about 13,700,000 tons. In 
1921, the best previous year, 2,814 vessels passed 
through. The previous high-water mark for ton- 
nage was 11,435,811, and for cargo 11,599,214. 
Movement of American vessels under the coast- 
wise laws between the Atlantic and Pacific is at 
the rate of 3,500,000 tons, and is steadily in- 
creasing. 

Secretary Weeks, on Jan. 3, recommended to 
Congress legislation which would enable President 
Harding to lease the oil and coaling plants at 
Cristobal and Balboa, in the Canal Zone, to pri- 
vate parties. These plants are owned jointly by 
the Panama Canal and the Panama Railroad 
Company. 

The Panama Railroad Steamship Line,. which 
has a virtual monopoly of Government business in 
passengers and freight between the United States 
and the Canal Zone, must carry over a deficit. 
The total steamship revenue for the fiscal year 
ended June 30 was $2,862,898, a decrease of 
$2,293,548 from 1921. Total expenses were $3,450,- 
231, a decrease of $2,407,026, making the year’s 
deficit $587,332. The railroad also showed a defi- 
cit, the combined total being $617,528. 

The United States Senate, on Jan. 5, passed a 
resolution authorizing the President to abrogate 
all treaties relating to the Panama Canal Zone, 
and ratified his executive orders made during the 
last year. 


PARAGUAY 


That the surrender of Carmen, over the Parana 
River, by the revolutionists marks the beginning 
of the end for the movement headed by Colonel 
Chirife is admitted in all quarters. The way is 
now open to the capture of the last remnants 
of the revolutionary bands. Dr. Rivarola, the 
leader oi the radical party, points out in a state- 
ment recently given to the press that, despite the 
abnormal conditions of the revolution, the Gov- 
ernment of Senor Ayala has not had recourse to 
extraordinary financial measures, but has pro- 
vided the expenses of the army with the ordinary 
means of the Treasury. Even foreign exchange 
has not been disturbed by the revolution. With 
the excellent prospects of agriculture, hope is 
maintained that as soon as normal conditions 
are re-established a period of general prosperity 
will ensue. Foreign as well as national property 
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has been successfully protected by the Govern- 
ment. 


PERU 


Commenting on the ratification of the Wash- 
ington protocol by the Chilean Congress, El 
Tempo admits that Peru is conscious that all 
its aspirations will not be fulfilled by the arbi- 
tiation tribunal; but nevertheless it strongly feels 
that the provinces of Tacna and Arica, at least, 
must come hack under Peruvian dominion. The 
paper paid tribute to the impartiality of the 
United States. 


PHILIPPINES 


Representative Dyer of St. Louis in a speech 
at Manila on Dec. 22 told the Philippine Senate 
that the next American Congress would favor 
Philippine independence, which was disputed by 
John W. Hausserman, a resident of Manila, who 
told the American Chamber of Commerce that the 
United States was not going to “scuttle the 
Philippines.” Manuel Quezon, former Philippine 
Commissioner in Washington, called on Ameri- 
cans to support the plan for the establishment of 
a Filipino republic. Governor General Wood, 
who had been invited to become Provost of the 
University of Pennsylvania, declined the offer, 
saying he could not leave Manila in justice to the 
United States or the Philippines. Several months 
would be required to complete the program out- 
lined when he took office, and he felt it would be 
an injustice to leave the work half finished. 

Death sentences of eleven non-commissioned 
officers of the Philippine Constabulary were com- 
muted to life imprisonment, and life sentences of 
sixty-six privates were commuted to seventeen 
years’ imprisonment by General Wood on Dec. 24. 
The sentences grew out of the riots of Dec. 15, 
1920, between the constabulary and native police 
in which four Americans and seven Filipinos 
were killed. 


POLAND 


The assassination by a maniae of Poland’s first 
President two days after he had assumed the 
duties of his office was the most momentous 
and tragic event of the month in Polish current 
history. 

The inauguration day of President Gabryel 
Narutowicz came on Dec. 11. The unseemly 
rioting that marred the ceremony of his swearing 
in proved to have no direct connection with 
his subsequent assassination, though it was be- 
lieved that this violence of party passions beating 
upon the unbalanced mind of the assassin, an 
artist named Niewiadomski, gave him the impulse 
to slay the newly inaugurated President. 












At noon on Dec. 16, 
after the President had 
made a brief address and 
while he was viewing 
an exhibition of paint- 
ings in the Palace of 
Fine Arts, Niewiadomski 
stole through the crowd 


that was surrounding 
and congratulating the 
Chief Executive, and 


fired three bullets from 
a revolver into the Presi- 
dent’s back. M. Naruto- 
wicz died within a few 





M. WOJCIE- 


GHOWSKI moments. The assassin 
Pension: at was quickly captured 
Poland and taken to confine- 
and removed — under 


heavy police guard. 
In the evening, M. Rataj, Speaker of the House 
of Deputies, who under the Constitution became 
President of the Republic ad interim, called’ on 


General Sikorski to form a new Cabinet. This 
was promptly constituted as follows: 
General Lapistas SrKorsk1— Premier and 


Minister of the Interior. 

Count A. SkrzynsKi—Foreign Affairs. 

M. JastrzEBSKI—Finarce. 

M. Stokowski—War. 

M. Lupwic DArowsk1—Labor. 

M. Louis Zacorny-MARYNOWSKI—Transporta- 
ion. 

M. Henry StrasssurcER—Commerce and In- 
dustry. 

Polish newspapers appeared in deep mourning 
and public opinion, regardless of political convic- 
tions, seemed unanimous in deploring the crime. 
General Sikorski, Chief of Staff, issued a proc- 
lamation to the army exhorting discipline and 
calm. Niewiadomski, whom his associates had 
always regarded as demented, was tried on Dec. 
30, and sentenced to death. The next day it was 
determined that he should be shot by a firing 
squad. Though pleading not guilty, Niewia- 
domski said that he at first intended to kill Mar- 
shal Pilsudski, but that after the latter refused 
to be a Presidential candidate, he decided to kill 
President Narutowicz, whom he regarded as 
Pilsudski’s candidate. 

The State funeral services of the slain Presi- 
dent, who was-buried in a crypt of the Warsaw 
Cathedral on Dec. 22, was an impressive cere- 
mony, attended by Senate, Diet, Cabinet and 
Diplomatic Corrs, and there was a final Presi- 
dential salute of 101 guns. 

M. Rataj on Dec. 20 summoned the National 
Assembly in joint session to elect a new Presi- 
dent. It elected M. Stanislas Wojciechowski 
(pronounced Voy-che-haw-ski). Of the 555 mem- 
bers of both Senate and House of Deputies, 535 
yoted, sixteen of these votes being void. M. Woj- 











ciechowski received 298 votes, against the 221 
votes cast for M. Morawski. Only two Jewish 
members were absent, a Deputy and a Senator. 
President Wojciechowski, 53 years old, is an 
economist who has been especially interested in 
co-operative movements, especially among farm- 
ers. He was educated in Poland and abroad, 
studying s2veral years in England, and first be- 
came widely known as a writer on economic sub- 
jects. He was associated with Marshal Pilsudski 
during the World War, and became Minister of 
the Interior when M. Paderewski was appointed 
Prime Minister of independent Poland. Though 
belonging to the Populist Party, he is generally 
respected by all parties, including even his politi- 
cal opponents, for his sincerity and idealism. 
When M. Paderewski resigned, M. Wojciechowski 
was for a time Acting Prime Minister; he then 
became Minister of the Interior in the Cabinet of 
M. Skulski, who, like M. Paderewski, belonged 
to the Nationalist group. Resigning with the 
Skulski Cabinet in June, 1920, he was appointed 
Chairman of the Government Committee for 
Budget Economy, whose task was to reduce ex- 
penditures as far as possible. The new Cabinet 
retains office under his Presidency. Finance 
Minister Jastrzebski resigned, Dec. 23, Vice Min- 
ister Markowski taking over his duties. 


Prince Radziwill returned on Dec. 20 from Mos- 
cow, where he was Poland’s chief delegate to the 
disarmament conference convoked by the Soviet 
Government. To correspondents he said that the 
cause of the breakdown in the negotiations was 
Russia’s insistence on the exercise of reciprocal 
control over the size of armies and military 
budgets. 

The Polish Government has taken in hand the 
problem of efficiency and economy in public ad- 
ministration, and will present to Parliament a 
carefully worked out program for consolidating 
and simplifying the Government machinery. 


Poland is not to expel the 101,349 persons 
electing to remain as German citizens in former 
German territory. 


PORTO RICO 


Antonio R. Barcelo, President of the Porto 
Rican Senate, and leader of the Unionists, the 
majority party in the island, on Dec. 19 appealed 
to President Harding for an immediate investiga- 
tion of charges made by Governor E. Mont Reily 
that accusations of maladministration were 
trumped up by disgruntled officeholders who failed 
to obtain sinecures. Alfonso Charriez, Speaker of 
the House, and Martin Travieso, Mayor of San 
Juan, backed up Mr. Barcelo’s demand, and the 
statement was made that, should the appeal to 
President Harding fail, steps would be taken to 
sue Governor Reily for slander in the United 
States courts. 
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Governor Reily, who arrived in New York on 
Dec. 18, went to his home in Kansas City after 
consulting high officials in Washington. It was 
said that he felt he had achieved full vindication 
of the charges against him in Porto Rico, ani 
.was prepared to relinquish his office. 


PORTUGAL 


An alarming account of Portuguese finances 
appeared in the Diario de Noticias the second 
week in December, depicting the condition for 
the last five years as “the riot of extravagance.” 
The present limit of paper issue is 1,000,000 
contos, 900,000 contos being the amount of money 
actually in circulation. The paper points out, 
however, that paper money is being printed at the 
rate of one conto a minute. According to other 
sources, almost immediate authorization of a fur- 
ther issue of several hundred thousand contos is 
expected, with a corresponding fall in the ex- 
change. Even now the exchange with difficulty 
maintains itself at 5 cents instead of 4 shiilings 
sterling to the milreis or escudo. The value of 
the conto has been reduced to about 10 pounds 
sterling. The Government has no gold -reserve 
remaining and faces a deficit of 550,000 contos 
for the current financial year, yet it must pay 
in gold the very heavy service on the national 
debt, purchase with gold large quantities of 
wheat, coal and other necessary imports, and pay 
the salaries of the bureaucracy, the Civil Guard, 
and the more or less official defenders of the 
republic. Practically nothing has been spent in 
development of the resources of the country. 

Portugal’s economic situation is much better 
than its finances, but it is believed that five 
years of good administration will be required to 
put the country’s affairs on a sound basis. There 
is deep division in the ranks of the Democrats, 
who comprise the best organized of the Repub- 
lican parties. Formation of a strong group by 
the fusion of the Liberals and Reconstituents into 
a nominally more conservative Republican Party 
is considered unlikely. More hope is attached 
to the recent appointment of a Parliamentary 
Committee to revise the public services, as this 
committee has declared itself in favor of extince- 
tion of the Ministries of Agriculture, Labor, and 
the Colonies, and of incorporating the first two 
in the Ministry of Commerce and the third in 
the Ministry of Marine. Paper retrenchment has 
been the general rule thus far. 

A decree on Dec. 24 established a 10 per cent. 
tax on the sales of luxury articles, and a 1 per 
cent. tax ad valorem on all merchandise imported 
for consumption. The latter tax is to be based 
on the cost of goods, together with all expenses 
incurred up to delivery to the importer, and is 
tu be paid upon clearance from customs. * * * 
The question of religious instruction in the Por- 
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tuguese schools threatens a Ministerial crisis. 
* * * Bombs were exploded in various parts 
of Lisbon the night of Dec. 30. 


RUMANIA 


Soviet Russia, according to Bucharest advices 
of Dec. 20, has changed her mind regarding 
Bessarabia, and now offers to recognize it as 
Rumanian territory in exchange for recognition 
of the Soviet Government. Prince Radziwill is 
said to have forwarded such a proposal from 
Moscow to the Polish Foreign Ofice, which 
transmitted it to Bucharest. The conditions 
named were: (1) that Rumania make a definite 
peace with Russia; (2) that she recognize the 
Soviet Government; (3) that she start economic 
and political relations with Russia and make 
the same conventions with Poland, and (4) agree 
to the Russian disarmament program. 

A revival of anti-Semitism is reported in Ru- 
mania, largely fomented by students. A number 
of Jews were severely beaten when a mob of 
students attacked a Jewish parade at Jassy on 
Dec. 18, arranged as a protest against anti- 
Jewish aggression. The object of the parade was 
to point out the needs of protection. Other dis- 
turbances were reported at Czernowitz and 
Klausenberg. A crowd of students at Galatz at 
midnight on Christmas attacked a group of Jews 
returning from a meeting in the Maccabee Club 
and broke into several Jewish shops. A commit- 
tee representing the United Rumanian Jews of 
America on Jan. 6 called on Prince Bibesco, the 
Rumanian Minister in Washington, and requested 
him to ask his Government to take steps to 
prevent further anti-Jewish outbreaks. The Min- 
ister said he would forward the request to the 
Foreign Office at Bucharest. 


RUSSIA 


The tenth All-Russian Soviet Congress opened 
Dec. 23 in the Grand Opera House, Moscow, 
with more than 3,000 delegates, as against 2,600 
the year before; 90 per cent. of the new Congress 
were communists. The new gathering was also 
distinguished by an atmosphere of more serious 
work and less revolutionary fervor, the old revo- 
lutionary zeal having apparently crystallized into 
a settled conviction of national patriotism. The 
delegates, on the whole, looked also like a new 
personnel. There were, it is true, the same old 
striking types; the old peasant, shaggy-haired and 
heavy-bearded; the rough, big-fisted workman; the 
Khirghiz, looking like a seared, pockmarked coolie 
from Southern China, and the shy young Turko- 
man, wearing, even on the stage of the audito- 
rium, his round hat fringed with sheepskin, after 
the Mohammedan custom. Nevertheless, there 
was less the air of provincials on a holiday, and 
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more that of conscious sharers in responsibility 
for a national order of things. 

Devotion to Nikolai Lenin as personifying the 
new nationalism brought a murmur of deep dis- 
appointment when President Kalinin announced 
that, in view of Lenin’s new attack of illness, the 
doctors thought it wiser, at least for some days, 
for him to avoid the excitement of attending the 
Congress. Then, while 
Kamenev stood waiting 
to address the meeting, 
the delegates spontane- 
ously arose and sang 
the “ Internationale,” the 
song that has virtually 
become the national an- 
them, as the red flag 
had become the national 
flag. 

Long lines of soldiers 
in new wolfskin  over- 
coats barring all ap- 
proaches to the Grand 
Opera House were in 
keeping with the cheers 
within that tumultuously 
greeted the name _ of 
Trotzky as chief of the 
Red Army, which enthu- 
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the Russian Soviet siastic foreign observ- 
eee - ers have called the finest 


in the world in strength, 
equipment and morale. 
Every reference to the 
Red Army or fleet drew tremendous ap- 
plause; so did the tale of the enmity of England, 
as told by Kamenev, and his frank account of the 
Russian failure at Lausanne, in which he pre- 
dicted that “even though the Turks put their 
signature to an agreement forced upon their ac- 
ceptance by the Entente, Russia would never sign 
it, and without Russia no settlement of the Near 
East problem can stand.”* Whenever he spoke of 
foreign affairs the peasants seemed to forget what- 
ever dissatisfaction they felt at Kamenev’s attempt 
to prove that State-controlled industry was work- 
ing as well as possible, despite an admitted 
shrinkage of 40 per cent. of industrial assets, and 
patriotically applauded. 

Of the thirty-seven members elected to the new 
presiding committee only two were not members 
of the Communist Party; a third from the Ukraine 
was on his way, invested with authority to com- 
plete the arrangements for the Ukraine’s definite 
admission to union with Russia. Another mem- 
ber was the famous Cossack leader, General 
Budenny, after Trotzky the most popular man in 
the army. The first regular speech of the meet- 
ing was made by M. Janson, former Minister of 


Russian schools 





*For the part played by Russia at Lausanne, 
see the article on the Lausanne conference pub- 
lished elsewhere in these pages. 











Foreign Affairs at Chita, who headed 120 dele- 
gates from the Far Eastern Republic. He made 
a fighting speech (amid wild shouts of ap- 
plause from his listeners) on behalf of his dele- 
gates as “men who a few months ago crept 
along the streets of that Russian city in fear of 
the Japanese invaders and now are here as free- 
men among representatives of the free Russian 
people.” 

One of the principal questions on the agenda 
of the All-Russian Congress, which lasted about 
a week, was the unification of ail the Soviet 
federated republics, with their capital in Mos- 
cow. The proposal for unification originated in 
the Ukraine, with a view to centralizing govern- 
mental affairs in Moscow, which already con- 
trolled the military, financial, railroad, food and 
foreign affairs, while the republics governed in 
local matters only. The iron discipline of the 
Communist Party insured acceptance of the Gov- 
ernment program and removed from the Con- 
gress the function of a free Parliament in the 
Western sense. 

In the first four days of the meeting the offi- 
cial speakers—Ministers and heads of depart- 
ments—-laid bare Russia’s economic position in 
terms that may have been above the heads of the 
peasant workers and soldier delegates from the 
provinces that comprised the majority of their 
audience, but which were clear to their better- 
informed hearers. Kamenev, Lenin’s deputy as 
President of the Council of Commissars and 
the Council of Labor and Defense, expressed 
and explained his belief why industrial produc- 
tion should be higher in the coming year than in 
the year just endéd. He admitted, however, the 
statement made ten days before in the Industrial 
and Commercial Congress and published in Eko- 
nomitcheskaya Zhisn that Russia’s industrial as- 
sets had decreased 40 per cent. during the last 
twelvemonth. The bearing of this in a country 
so short of liquid capital was obvious. 

Sokolnikov, the youthful Acting Commissar of 
Finance, pointed out the necessity of rigorous re- 
duction of expenses by way cf restoring the gold 
standard and the re-establishment of a sound cur- 
rency as the indispensable means of industrial re- 
covery. This was in reply to Education Minister 
Lunacharsky’s complaint that the State appro- 
priation for education had been cut to shoestrings 
and ribbons. 


M. Stalin, Commissar of National Minorities, 
urged unification of the allied republics into a 
single federation as imperative because of the cx- 
haustion of nearly all of Russia’s resources, add- 
ing that the small autonomous republics could not 
exist without Russia proper, nor could Russia 
satisfactorily re-establish her national life without 
their combined effort. As there was no opposi- 
tion to the unification proposal, it was suggested 
that a special congress be called to realize the 
plans, 
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Finance Commissar Sokolnikov, on Dec. 26, 
emphasized the importance of the tax question 
and showed by statistics that from January io 
September, 1922, the State had collected 35,009,- 
000 gold rubles worth of taxes, amounting to only 
28 kopeks per capita, or 5 per cent. of the pre- 
war collections. He added that, owing to 
the ruble’s depreciation, there were seventeen 


trillion paper rubles in circulation in January, ; 


1922, and 1,800 trillion at ihe time being. He 
recommended another grain loan in the Spring in 
addition to the gold lottery loan authorized sev- 


eral months ago, which is expected to realize 
100,000,000 gold rubles. 


The first grain exportation fiem Russia since 
the famine began on Jan. 3 was a shipment of 
4,000 tons of wheat and rye to Finland for gold. 
British Board of Trade figures for tne first nine 
months of 1922 show imports from Great Britain 
to Soviet Russia during that period to be £2,756,- 
022, plus £622,894 worth of imported goods re- 
exported to Russia, while imports from Russia 
were £3,189,898. For the same period of 1921 ex- 
ports to Russia were only £802,304, plus £820,- 
928 re-exports, and the imports from Russia were 
only £420,702. These figures do not include 
trade conducted through the Baltic Statés and 
Finland. Various evidences tended to show that 
private capitalism and industry as well as trade 
were gaining; a score of new banks were starting 
in December, 1922, and 37 per cent. of industrial 
capital was owned by individuals, as against only 
1 per cent. at the beginning of 1622. The “ scal- 
ing down” of the currency of one-ten thousandth 
of its former value seemed to have no effect on 
business, 


The American Relief Administration, in its re- 
port published on Jan. 1, gave an unexpectedly 
optimistic picture of the famine conditions in 
Russia at the present time. In short words, the 
report declares that the famine has been strongly 
checked. Ten million people have been fed and 
clothed through the Relief Administration. Epi- 
demics had also been halted. There is still hun- 
ger—there may still be many deaths, poverty, dis- 
ease and suffering will persist, and there still re- 
mains much work to be done. All in all, how- 
ever, the prospect is described as highly encourag- 
ing. David A. Brown, however, the American re- 
lief worker, who returned from Russia in Decem- 
ber, declared that the situation, as he had seen it, 
was worse than was generally believed, and de- 
clared that the American Congress should appro- 
priate a further large sum of money for Russian 
aid. Dr. Fridtjof Nansen, head of the Interna- 
tional Committee of Russian Relief, who has 
never been optimistic, reported, on Dec. 21, that 
Russia will have a shortage of at least 1,000,000 
tons of cereals this coming Winter, and that food 
relief would hence be necessary for fully 8,000,000 
people, of whom the Soviet Government could care 
for only a little over 2,000,000. A bitter attack 
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was made upon the American relief organization 
by the official Izvestia on Dec. 16; this onslaught 
was based on certain cases where American mem- 
yers of the organization had allegedly abused the 
wivilege of mail immunity to engage in smug- 
gling and other clandestine acts. Four of these 
offenders were dismissed by Colonel Haskell, head 
of the organization in Russia, when their guilt 
was demonstrated. Colonel Haskell reached Lon- 
don on Jan. 13, on his way to Lausanne to dis- 
cuss the needs of the Smyrna refugees. He stated 
that he had advised Secretary Hoover not to sanc- 
tion the Soviet Government’s request to be al- 
lowed to export grain while American relief con- 
tinued. That relief, he stated, would probably 
end by the next harvest. 

A sensational feature of the Russian Christmas 
(Jan. 7), was the staging of an anti-religious pag- 
eant organized by the Young Communists in Mos- 
cow. With banners and floats, and _ bearing 
images of all the gods of the ages, representing 
all religions, and even including a remarkable 
image of the devil, the Young Communists, shrilly 
singing, poured into the Red Square facing the 
walls of the Kremlin. Various speakers, includ- 
ing women, made fiercely passionate attacks upon 
religion, heaping bitter scorn on all these imaged 
gods. The throng then withdrew to the Red 
Garden, near the Warsaw station, and burned all 
the gods, including Mahomet. In various quarters 
meetings were organized, at which reasoned 
speeches were delivered against religion, the 
“opium of the people.” Those Russians who love 
religion, still in the majority today, kept out of 
sight of these organized and “ blasphemous” at- 
tacks upon what they hold most holy. 


SCOTLAND 

A decision by the House of Lords, in accord- 
ance with a wartime measure, dating back to 
1920, to the effect that the omission by land- 
lords’ agents to serve formal notice on tenants 
before raising the rentals, and thus afford them 
an opportunity to give up the tenancy, was 
illegal, has produced a chaotic housing situation 
along the Clyde Valley. In Glasgow alone more 
than 20,000 tenants had refused to pay rent for 
months past, with the result that the landlords, 
in turn, were failing to pay their taxes, and the 
local Government Administration was disorgan- 
ized. Should the House of Lords’ decision re- 
main unchanged, the Glasgow landlords will suf- 
fer a loss of £1,250,000. 


SIBERIA 


The dispute between Russia and China over 
Mongolia, which had reached a deadlock by 
Dec. 27, brings the latter territory into relation 
to Siberia. At that time it was reported that 


China had refused to recognize the Russian 
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Soviet Government unless the Russians let go of 
Mongolia. This refusal provoked a sharp reply 
from M. Joffe, the Russian Ambassador at 
Peking. Russian claims on Mongolia date from 
Mongolia’s secession from the Chinese Empire 
in 1912, after the overthrow of the Manchu 
dynasty. In 1915 a Russo-Chinese-Mongolian 
agreement gave nominal suzerainty to China and 
effective control to Russia. 

Taking advantage of the Russian revolution, 
the Mongols threw off their Russian control, and 
some of them turned back to China. A petition 
for “cancellation of autonomy,” said to have 
been obtained by dubious intrigues, brought 
Chinese officials again into control with a back- 
ing of Chinese troops. Before long these were 
swept out by the overflow of the Siberian revo- 
utionary wars. From headquarters in Mongolia 
Baron Ungern-Sternberg’s revolutionary army 
invaded the Far Eastern Republic. To counter 
this acticn, Bolshevist troops froin Russia over- 
ran Mongolia, and there they remain. 

The Russians contend that this invasion was 
necessary to protect the Far Eastern Republic 
from incursions which China was powerless to 
prevent. Now that the passing of the war has 
left all Siberia Bolshevized, the question in dis- 
pute is: By what right does Russia remain in 
Mongolia? 

On Dec. 23 General Chang Tso-lin, who 
claims to have the only organized Government in 
any portion of China, announced a new railroad 
project. He proposed to build a new line, with 
Chinese capital, from Mukden to Kiring. Con- 
necting with the Chang-Chun-Kiring railroad 
systems, the new line is to give Central Man- 
churia a triangle of railroads serving its most 
productive agricultural area. Independently of 
the economic chaos prevalent throughout the 
country, General Chang Tso-lin appears deter- 
mined te build up a great industrial State in 
Manchuria. 


SPAIN 


The Marquis d’Alhucémas, the Liberal leader, 
completed his Cabinet on Dec. 11. It was com- 
posed as follows: 

Maroulis D’ALHUCEMAS—Prime Minister. 

. Eucenrio Barroso—President of the Coun- 
ci 
. Aspert1A—Minister of Justice. 

. Leopotpo PaLacios—Finance. 

AtpHonso GuLLon—lInterior. 

. Vircitio Ancita—Public Instruction. 
Roman Castro—Labor. 

Perez CrespA—Director of the Post. 

. Epvarpo Cosran—Director of Arts. 

Juan Naovro-ReverteR—Governor of Ma- 
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drid. 
Solution of the Ministerial crisis had been ex- 
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tremely difficult. The retiring Premier, Senor 
Sanchez Guerra, Conservative, called on the King 
(Dec. 7), and informed him that, on account of 
the deadlock in the Cortes over the Liberal mo- 
tion to censure the officials responsible for the 
Moroccan disasters of Annal and the Melilla 
district in 1921, the Marquis d’Alhucénas could 
not form a Cabinet with his combined Liberal 
group. The Conservatives would not give the 
Liberals facilities for passage of the motion, and 
the urgency of solving the political responsi- 
bility problem was so great that it would not 
wait until the Cortes could be dissolved and a 
general election held. 

Peace in Morocco still seemed remote. An- 
other battle took place on Dec. 19 in the Rif. 
The Moors kept up a continual fire of rifles and 
artillery and improved their position on Tizzi Asa, 
west of Dar Anebdanes, near Annal, on the Rif 
Coast. The Spanish garrison made a heroic de- 
fense. Three Spanish soldiers were killed and 
fourteen wounded. 

The Cabinet Council on Dec. 25 nominated 
Miguel Villanueva, former President of the 
Chamber of Deputies, as High Commissioner in 
Morocco, after a conference at which the situa- 
tion was discussed in all its phases. The re- 
tiring High Commissioner, General Burguete, will 
remain in Madrid. Senor Villanueva will have a 
civil and military council as advisers. The Gov- 
ernment intends to reduce the expenditures, 
which are weighing so heavily upon the nation. 
and to repatriate a number of troops as soon as 
possible. 

The Cabinet on Jan. 2 approved a decree by 
King Alfonso prohibiting Spanish churches from 
selling artistic treasures, and imposing penalties 
for disobedience. The clerical newspaper, EI 
Debate, the next day complained thut the decree 
deprives the ecclesiastical authorities of their 
rights of proprietorship, reducing the position of 
the Church to that of a simple depositary. The 
paper argued that, under this decree, the Govern- 
ment may at any moment order an inventory 
taken, and perhaps eventually confiscate church 


property. 


SWEDEN 


The recent rise of the Swedish crown above 
parity with the American dollar excited great 
interest in Scandinavian countries. The Stock- 
holm selling quotation on Dec. 15 was 3.72, 
whereas the normal parity was 3.73. 

According to the latest reports available, those 
of Nov. 30, 1922, the Swedish national debt 
amounts to 1,555,675,000 kroner; this is 259 
kroner per capita, reckoning the population at 
6,000,000. At the end of the year 1913 the na- 
tional debt amounted to 648,286,000 kroner; that 
is, nearly 115 kroner per capita, with a population 
at that time of 5,638,583. Thus it appears that 


Sweden’s national debt more than doubled during 
the war years and the subsequent depression. 
An examination of the corresponding figures for 
Norway and Denmark shows that the national 
debts of these countries increased at an even 
higher rate than those of Sweden. The national 
debts of the belligerent countries increased at 
still higher rates. Thus the ‘national debt of the 
United States has risen from only $10 per capita 
in 1913 to $208 per capita. 

The London Stock Exchange Gazette states 
that Sweden and the other Scandinavian coun- 
tries, as well as Switzerland, Holland and Bel- 
gium, have suffered so much from the world-wide 
reaction following the post-war boom that they 
all have to live very largely on their foreign 
business. The shipping trade and the export of 
manufactures have been greatly reduced both in 
extent and profitability. 

The five literary and scientific prizes be- 
queathed by Alfred Nobel were distributed in the 
Royal Swedish Academy at Stockholm on Dec. 8, 
the twenty-sixth anniversary of the death of®the 
inventor. Three of the five beneficiaries were 
present. Professor Bohr of Copenhagen, Pro- 
fessor Soddy of Oxford, and Professor Aston of 
Cambridge received from the hands of King Gus- 
taf the diploma and the gold medal. _ Professor 
Albert Einstein and M. Jacinto Benevente, the 
Spanish author, were represented by the German 
and Spanish Ministers. Professor Niels Bohr, 
the beneficiary of the 1922 physics prize, has 
since come to the United States and has been 
giving lectures at Johns Hopkins and other Amer- 
ican universities on his discoveries in the disin- 
tegration of the atom, which are expected to re- 
sult in a revolution of all the mechanical agencies 
ef the world as soon as practical.application of 
the power thus released is developed. 

Early in January a deposit of zinc ore and 
iron pyrites and one of copper were discovered 
near the Bjursfors field in Norajo, Sweden, both 
deposits being of considerable extent. Drillings 


showed the copper to be unusually rich ore, fairly 
uniform in quality. 


SWITZERLAND 


Karl Scheurer, Vice President of the Swiss 
Confederation during the last year, was elected 
President for 1922 on Dec. 14, by the Federal 
Assembly, which gave him 156 votes of its 210. 
For Vice President the Assembly elected Ernest 
Chauard of Lausanne, a Federal Councilor, by 
151 votes. The same body also chose the Fed- 
eral Council for next year. President-elect 
Scheurer is a resident of Gampelen, Canton of 
Berne. 

Regarding the 7 to 1 majority that rejected 
the proposed capital levy, the London financial 
press commented that, besides the banking and 
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commercial interests, 
large numbers of work- 
ingmen must have voted 
who had come to fear 
confiscation of their sav- 
ings. Eighty-five per cent. 
of the electors went to 
the polls. A rise in Swiss 
francs on the London 
market immediately fol- 
lowed the defeat of the 
proposal, but subsequent- 
ly there was a sharp re- 
lapse. Of the large for- 
eign balances that were 
withdrawn from Switzer- 
land on the first hint of 
such a tax upon capital, 
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- ee ; large amounts are not 
United States Min- expected to return. 
ister to Switzer- . 
land and one of the On Dec. 10 the Swiss 

merican obser- ; i be 
vers at the Lau. Republican Union ad 
sanne conference dressed to the Federal 


Council a demand that 
an inquiry be made con- 
cerning the spread through Switzerland of cer- 
tain German companies controlled by Hugo 
Stinnes. The Union asserts that Herr Stinnes 
has invested 20,000,000 gold marks in Switzer- 
land in order to escape taxation at home. This 
it regards as a menace 
to Swiss independence, 
or as liable to cause in- 
ternational complications 
in connection with the 
reparation question. 
Owing to the extended 
electrification. of the 
Swiss National Railways, 
200 steam locomotives 
which were withdrawn 
from service have been 
sold to an international 
syndicate, as announced 
from Berne, Jan. 6. It 
is understood that the 
purchasers intend to sell 





the engines to other Underwood 
countries, and Russia is KARL 
SCHEURER 


reported to have made a 
bid for fifty of them. 
Emil Frey, former Pres- 
ident of the Swiss Con- 
federation and formerly the Swiss Minister to the 
United States, died on Christmas Day at his 
birthplace, Arlesheim, near Basle, in his eighty- 
fifth year. He represented Switzerland at Wash- 
ington from 1882 to 1888, and became President 
of Switzerland in 1893. He took particular pride 
in his American Civil War record. For twenty- 
four years he was a Director of the Inter- 
national Cable and Telegraph Union. He was 


President of Switz- 
erland for 19238 
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attached as a technical expert to the Swiss dele- 
gation at the Genoa conference. 


TURKEY 


While the allied leaders were 1ocked in a grim 
verbal struggle at Lausanne throughout Decem- 
ber, each side striving to secure its own ends on 
matters vitally affecting the future of the new 
Turkish State, the situation in Turkey itself, and 
especially at Constantinople, remained extremely 
uncertain and even threatening. At a parlous 
moment in the negotiations fears of an imminent 
rupture produced an atmosphere of great ten3e- 
ness in Stamboul. All members of the British 
colony were warned to be ready to leave tlie 
capital within twenty-four hours at the end of 
December. In official circles in London this 
was characterized as a “normal precaution.” 
British air and artillery reinforcements, estimated 
to include an entire new brigade of artillery, had 
arrived in Constantinople by Jan. 8, but rumors 
of impending evacuation continued. Foreign ob- 
servers had detected a continual inflow of Ke- 
malist soldiers in civilian clothes who were mili- 
tarily equipped after their arrival, British naval 
concentration in Turkish waters was virtually 
completed by Jan. 9. 

From Malta, former Sultan Mohammed VI. 
boarded the British battleship Ajax, on Jan. 1, 
to begin a journey to Mecca. He was landed at 
Port Said Jan. 9, where he was received by the 
local British officials and by Prince Abdullah, 
son of the King of Hedjaz. The Ajax then pro- 
ceeded to Constantinople, where virtually the 
entire British Mediterranean fleet was concen- 
trated with the battleships of the Atlantic fleet. 

Dr. Adna Bey, representative of the Nationalist 
Government at Constantinople, on Dec. 27 han-- 
ed two notes from his Government to the allied 
Commissioners. The first prescribed that no 
warships exceeding 1,000 tons shall be permitted 
to remain in the harbor of Smyrna; that no 3ec- 
ond warship shall be admitted to the harbor until 
its predecessor has gone, and that no men shall 
be allowed to land from a warship in Smyrna 
without permission from the Turks. The second 
note requires previous notice to the Turkish 
authorities of the intention of any warship to 
visit any Turkish port, with particulars of its 
size, armament and length of its intended visit, 
that no two warships shall be admitted simal- 
taneously, and none at all between sunset and 
sunrise. 

The position of Abdul Medjid, the new Caliph, 
was strengthened by the recognition of the 
British Government, expressed by Sir Charles 
Harington, Commander-in-Chief of the British 
military forces in Turkey, in an interview with 
Abdul Medjid held on Dec. 10. The Moslems of 
the British Empire, said Sir Charles, had _ rec- 
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Mohammed VI., ex-Sultan of Turkey, landing at Malta after his flight from Constantinople in 


a British warship. 


ognized the authority of the new Caliph, and the 
British Government wished, therefore, to estab- 
lish formal relations with him. Abdul Medjid also 
had an interview with Charles R. Crane, the 
former United States Minister to China, and told 
him that Turkey looked to the United States for 
friendly guidance and commercial support. 
America’s participation in the Lausanne confer- 
ence, even on an unofficial basis, he said, was 
a good augury for peace. 

The note, however, transmitted by Mr. Child, 
the American observer at Lausanne, regarding the 
necessity of establishing a national home for the 
Armenians in Turkey, produced a bad impression 
on the Turks. The Turkish delegation on Jan. 1 
announced that the Turkish National Assembly 
at Angora had placed in abeyance all pending 
negotiations between American business organiza- 
tions and the Turkish Government. 

As a result of the Greek and Armenian exodus, 
Turkey’s tobacco industry was facing ruin in 
December, when one of the largest American 
tobacco concerns in Samsun, on the northern 
coast of Anatolia, closed its doors, with the 
prospect of a similar closure by another large 
tobacco enterprise in the near future. The train- 
ing of Turkish women in the technic of sorting 
and packing the tobacco leaves was, in the 
opinion of American officials, the only alterna- 
tive to ruin of one of Turkey’s largest industries. 

Charles V. Vickrey, General Secretary of the 
American Near East Relief, sailed from New 


At the left of the photograph is his 10-year-old son, Prince Ertogrul 


York on Dec. 24 for Constantinople, to take 
charge of the relief forces whose ministrations 
were made necessary by the removal of all 
orphans in the care of the organization from 
Turkey. He will also supervise American relief 
effort among the Christians fleeing from Na- 
tionalist Turkey. He said his organization had 
moved 10,000 orphans to Greece within a few 
weeks, and that more were being moved south 
into Syria and Palestine as fast as transportation 
could be procured. Besides the orphan problem, 
the vast migration of Christians from Turkey, he 
declared, would tax all the energies of the or- 
ganization to meet the emergency adequately. 

A conference momentous in its bearing on 
American missionary and relief work in the Near 
East was being held at Robert College, Constanti- 
nople, at the time when these pages went to 
press (Jan. 11). The future policy of the leaders 
of this work was to be decided, and a collective 
report was to be drafted and sent to the Ameri- 
can Congress informing it of the seriousness of 
the situation in Turkey. More than $2,000,000, 
it was stated, had been expended since Septem- 
ber in removing 17,000 Armenian and Greek 
refugees from Constantinople and Anatolia and 
in feeding nearly 200,000 adult refugees. 


UNITED STATES 


President Harding on Jan. 10 ordered the 
withdrawal of the remaining troops, slightly 
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over 1,000 in number, of the American Army 
of Occupation from the Coblenz bridgehead in 
Germany. It was understood that the troops 
would sail for home from Antwerp on Jan. 21, 
No explanation was given of the reason for the 
order, save the statement by Secretary of State 
Hughes that it was “expedient” that the troops 
be withdrawn. The press of Germany and of 
England interpreted the order as a rebuke to 
France for taking possession of the Ruhr district 
in order to enforce the collection of German 
reparations. It was known that the Administra- 
tion had disapproved of coercive measures, and 
had made informal representations to Paris sug- 
gesting the appointment of an international com- 
mission of bankers who should determine how 
much Germany was able to pay, leaving, how- 
ever, to each of the allied countries involved the 
right to accept or reject the bankers’ recom- 
mendations. Premier Poincaré, however, in the 
French Chamber of Deputies refused to give 
such an interpretation to the President’s action. 
The subject is treated fully in another article of 
this issue on the matter of German reparations. 


Army AND Navy UNitTy 


Consolidation of the War and Navy Depart- 
ments into a Department of National Defense 
designed to function under a Cabinet member 
with assistants in charge of the army and navy, 
respectively, was recommended to President Hard- 
ing, it was reported on Dec. 13, by Walker F. 
Brown, head of the commission appointed to 
prepare a plan of governmental reorganization. 
It was stated that the President was giving 
serious consideration to this recommendation, and 
would lay it before Congress in a short time, 
accompanied by a special message. 

The fvll scope of the reorganization plan was 
not revealed, but it was known to provide for a 
long list of changes in the present alignment of 
the various Government departments and bureaus. 
In connection with his message to Congress, the 
President was expected to renew his recommen- 
dation for creation of a new Department of Pub- 
lic Welfare. 

The War Department would be one of the 
governmental divisions most affected by the pro- 
posed reorganization, but Secretary Weeks de- 
clined to comment on the recommendation for 
its consolidation with the Navy Department, 
adding that in view of the position he holds his 
opinion might be misinterpreted. The Secretary, 
however, said that he entirely approved that part 
of Mr. Brown’s plan which recommended divorce 
from the War Department of certain duties it 
has conducted heretofore, but which have no 
relation to national defense. 

Secretary Weeks believed, however, that the 
army engineers should remain in charge of the 
nation’s river and harbor improvements and 
maintenance, because no other agency, in his 
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opinion, could improve on the work now being 
done in that field. 


Sims Warns OF Navy DANGER 


“We are hamstrung in the Pacific and nailed 
down in the Atlantic,” said Admiral William S. 
Sims, retired, at a meeting of prominent men 
called by the National Security League and held 
in the Union League Club on Dec. 18. Admiral 
Sims criticised the advocates of a small navy, 
and said that the situation of the United States 
Navy, with its deficient personnel and lack of 
small craft, was precarious. 

“This country is paying to maintain a navy to 
have it defeated in time of war,” he said, com- 
paring the navy to a football team of seven 
men playing against teams of eleven men, that 
being the comparative strength of the personnel 
maintained by the United States and Great 
Britain at present. Incidentally, he said that 
Great Britain has all the ships “and more” 
allowed by the Washington conference agreement. 

“That this country does not possess a navy as 
large as Great Britain’s is not the fault of 
Cengress,” Admiral Sims said, “because Con- 
gress is merely trying to give the people what 
it believes the people want, and the people want 
a small navy because they do not understand 
the elements of strategy, or know how impossible 
it would be for the United States to defend 
either the Philippines or Guam against any nation 
that wished to take them.” 

Referring to the 5-5-3 ratio, Admiral Sims 
said: “Great Britain and Japan have now 
more ships than allowed by the conference, and 
they are fully manned. Congress proposed 
cutting the personnel of the navy to 60,000, a 
little less than half of the 125,000 needed to 
man the ships under the agreement. They 
thought it would be agreeable to the people. 
The propaganda against that persuaded them, 
I think, to increase the personnel to 86,000, 
about 70 per cent. of the men needed to man the 
fleet. While Great Britain and the United States 
have an equal material strength in the ships 
allowed under the conference, our ships are only 
70 per cent. manned, while those of Great Britain 
are 100 per cent. 

“If our fleet were equal in all other respects 
to the British fleet, it would be inferior, because 
of the size of the British merchant marine and 
the fact that Great Britain has fast transport 
ships, in which our merchant marine is deficient. 
It is impossible for a fleet to move without a 
merchant marine. It can go only so far as its 
supplies will take it, and must then come back.” 


New Nava Parztey UrGEpD 


Blunt notice that the United States cannot 
avoid a new naval program in swift cruisers and 
fleet submarines unless treaty limitations are ex- 
tended to such craft was given by the House Ap- 
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propriations Committee on Dec. 13 in reporting 
the $293,806,538 Naval Appropriation bill. A six- 
line provision placed in the bill by the commit- 
tee requested President Harding to negotiate with 
Great Britain, France, Japan and Italy for such 
an extension of the treaty, limitation of aircraft 
to be included. 

The committee report asserted that large 
cruiser and submarine programs were planned 
abroad, adding: “In other words, competition is 
on again in the single direction to which the un- 
ratified agreement (the Washington naval treaty) 
does not extend, and if it be allowed to go on 
unchecked, the purse strings again must be re- 
laxed, and this Government, like all others, will 
be constrained to launch a new program to the 
extent necessary to keep us at least abreast of any 
of the other powers.” 

President Harding was not consulted by the 
committee with relation to its limitation confer- 
ence request. The project for negotiations ap- 
parently came as a surprise even to naval officials. 
It was originated by Chairman Kelley of the 
Naval Appropriations Sub-Committee. 


REORGANIZED FLEET TESTS 


Battle manoeuvres on the most extensive scale 
ever planned for the American Navy are to be 
conducted in the Spring somewhere off the Pa- 
cific Coast of Panama. Though no official an- 
nouncement has been made, the problem will 
probably consist of the defense of the western 
terminus of the great waterway against attack. 
All eighteen of the battleships which the United 
States Government is permitted to retain by the 
five-power naval treaty will be engaged in these 
manoeuvres, representing an aggregate of 500,650 
tons of dreadnoughts, with a hammering power 
of 172 big guns ranging from 12 to 16 inch in 
calibre. 

From the standpoint of naval science the fea- 
ture of the manoeuvres will be the sinking of the 
radio-controlled battleship Iowa—formerly the 
flagship of “Fighting Bob” Evans—by heavy 
gunfire. The first manoeuvres will take place be- 
tween Feb. 19 and March 21, and these exer- 
cises will include gun practice by the battleships, 
with the Iowa as a moving tzerget. The gun- 
pointers will have orders from the Navy Depatt- 
ment to sink the Iowa. 

It will be the first time in the history cf 
modern ironclads that a battleship in motion will 
be fired at with big guns in manoeuvres.. There 
will not be a human being on the Iowa. She 
will be run by radio control from some other 
vessel about five miles distant. The firing shivs 
will belch forth their projectiles from present- 
day battle ranges. 


PEeRSHING WARNS OF REVOLUTION 


Addressing the Women’s Republican Club of 
Massachusetts on Dec. 14, General John J. Persh- 
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ing said that “dangerous elements are moving 
toward a revolution in America,” both openly 
and secretly, and that because national problems 
have not been thoroughly discussed, “there have 
crept into many women’s clubs these undermin- 
ing and disruptive tendencies toward radicalism 
of all sorts.” Pacifism, “the disease which 
strikes but at constitutional government,” he 
added, was one of these tendencies. 


“ As we look out upon the world today,” Gen- 
eral Pershing said, “we find complicated situa- 
tions in Middle Europe, in the Near East and in 
the Orient. The nations lately at war seem ready 
to fly at each other’s throats, and a war more 
terrible than the last is openly predicted. Sus- 
picion, jealousy and hatred are followed by re- 
pudiation, calumny and threats of war. It is 
not inconceivable that America might again take 
up arms in defense of the principles of liberty 
and justice which inspired our action in 1917. 
It would be simple folly for us now to revert 
to our proverbial listlessness. It is surprising 


that any of our people should be so simple- 
minded as to think that complete disarmament 
on our part would induce other nations to fol- 
low. As a matter of fact, we were practically 
disarmed in 1917, and we were quite alone.” 


More IMMIGRANTS WANTED 


Immediate action in the revision of the immi- 
gration law by the Federal Government to cor- 
rect a shortage in farm and industrial labor and 
bring relief to the high cost of living was asked 
in a resolution passed Dec. 15 by the National 
Conference of State Manufacturers’ Associations 
at Chicago. 


A policy of selective immigration was approved 
in the resolution, and the suggestion made that 
the Federal Government assert the right and 
assume the responsibility of controlling and edu- 
cating the immigrant during the period of his 
alienage. 

The general opinion of the country at large 
is against any tampering with the present immi- 
eration law, Professor E. A. Steiner of Grinnell 
Colleze, Grinnell, Iowa, told the assembled 
manufacturers. Ellis Island, he said, is not 
worthy of the United States. The laws under 
which immigrants are handled were censured by 
Professor Steiner more than the personnel of the 
receiving station. John W. O’Leary, Chairman 
of the Immigration Committee of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce, declared the lit- 
eracy test now given immigrants is unfair and 
unsound. William Butterworth, Chairman of the 
meeting, declared that more common labor has 
left America in the last few years than has come 
in. He declared for a restriction law which 
would meet the needs of the country, and would 


not be based on the percentage of citizens from 
other nations. 
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Pian To ApmiT 10,000 REFUGEES 


Touched by the plight of the 2,500,000 
refugees from Asia Minor who fled before the 
apprehended Turkish -onslaught, Representative 
Johnson of Washington, Chairman of the Immi- 
gration Committee, introduced on Dec. 22 in the 
House a joint resolution that, if passed, would 
admit at least a few of the sufferers to the 
United States. The joint resolution would allow 
the admission at the present time of the quotas 
for the fiscal year 1923-24, from those Near 
Eastern countries where there is dire danger 
of famine and death. The 1922-23 quotas from 
most of the countries—Greece, Armenia and 
Turkey in Asia—have been practically exhausted, 
so Representative Johnson’s plan merely involves 
the pushing ahead of the quotas for the following 
fiscal year. 

Not more than 10,000 immigrants in all would 
come in under the joint resolution, he told the 
House, adding that in each instance the alien 
could enter only when a relative in this country 
who had become or was about to become an 
American citizen asked for such admission. The 
quota number for neither the present nor the 
coming fiscal year would be enlarged, he said. 


REDEMPTION OF Victory NOTES 


Retirement of all outstanding Victory notes in 
advance of their maturity date, May 20, was 
made possible on Jan. 3 by the Treasury, which 
announced that it would redeem the notes on 
presentation, whether or not they had been 
called for redemption. 

The Treasury announcement will permit re- 
demption of about $850,000,000 of notes which 
have not been called. In addition the Treasury 
is waiting to pay $225,000,000 to holders of notes 
which were called for retirement Dec. 15 and 
have not been turned in. 

Although no official statement was made on 
the subject, the Treasury’s announcement was 
regarded as indicating that its program of 
refinancing and of taking care of the earliest 
maturing of the war-time loans was progressing 
satisfactorily. The Treasury, it was shown by 
the announcement, is able to handle such of the 

| Victory notes as are offered for retirement, in 
' addition to meeting the call to pay for the 1918 
issue of War Savings Stamps which mature 
Jan. 1. 

It was said that about $600,000,000 of the War 
Savings Stamps were outstanding on the ma- 
turity date. The first day’s redemptions aggre- 
gated about $100,000,000. Since most of the 
stamps are turned in through Post Offices, 
officials expected there would be some delay 
before all were passed on to the Treasury for 
final redemption. 
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VETOES Pension BILL 


President Harding, on Jan. 3, vetoed the Bur- 
sum Pension bill, which provided pensions at the 
rate of $50 a month to all widows of Civil War 
veterans, increased the pensions of the veterans 
themselves from $50 to $72 per month, and also 
increased the pensions of Mexican War veterans 
and widows of veterans of the War of 1812. 

If he had signed the bill it would have meant 
an immediate annual drain of about $108,000,000 
on the Treasury, and would have established a 
precedent, in the opinion of the President, which 
would have entailed a cost of more than $50,000,- 
600,000 on the nation within the next half cen- 
tury. 

The proposed law, the President declared, 
would be a discouragement to every effort which 
the Government might make to reduce expendi- 
tures and the tax burdens of the people. He 
could not recognize, he added, any obligation on 
the part of the Government to pension women 
who may at this late day, nearly sixty years after 
Appomattox, become the wives of survivors of the 
Civil War. The precedent, which, the President 
said, would mean a debt load of $50,000,000,000 
in fifty years, was a reference to the more than 
4,000,000 men who were called to the colors in the 
World War. 


Farm CrepDITs EXTENDED 


Bankers acceptances of six months maturity, 
drawn by growers of staple agricultural products 
or co-operative marketing associations, are eligible 
for purchase or rediscount by the Federal Re- 
serve Banks under a ruling promulgated Dec. 20 
by the Federal Reserve Board as a step in the 
direction of longer term credits for agriculture. 

Officials declared that the decision, which makes 
the agricultural paper eligible for rediscount for 
six months instead of three, “should be of ma- 
terial assistance to co-operative marketing associa- 
tions in financing the orderly marketing of crops.” 

Acceptances of six months have been asked for 
by many agricultural organizations, and the longer 
period was believed by officials to accord more 
nearly with the turnover period required by the 
farmers to market crops for whose production they 
have borrowed money. 


ENCOURAGING TRADE PROSPECTS 


The Department of Commerce made public on 
Dec. 29 a statistical review of business in 1922 
with predicticns as to 1923, which was at abso- 
lute variance with the rumors that had been 
spread about to the effect that a depression 
might be experienced in the Spring months. The 
department found only encouraging features in 
the situation. In this it was in harmony with 
the declarations of Secretary Mellon of the 
Treasury Department, who feels that business 
conditions during the closing months of 1922 








EVENTS OF A MONTH THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


indicate favorable developments for the new 
year. 

The survey issued by the Department of Com- 
merce has been examined and approved by Sec- 
retary Hoover. Mr. Hoover asserted that there 
was not the slightest reason for a feeling of 
pessimism on the part of American business men, 
according to the information collected by the 


Department of Commerce. 
Ku Kiux Kian ACTIVITIES 


The little town of Mer Rouge, La., has 
come into sinister prominence because of the 
murders that are alleged to have been committed 
in its vicinity of men who have aroused the 
enmity of the Ku Klux Klan. The trial of the 
members of the Klan began on Jan. 5, when the 
stage was set for the open hearing to be held 
to bring about the indictment of those guilty of 
torturing and slaying Thomas F. Richards and 
Watt Daniel. Because of the far-flung ramifi- 
cations of the Ku Klux Klan in Morehouse 
Parish the task of the prosecution is a difficult 
one. It was officially learned from prosecuting 
officials that their reports would show that 
Daniel and Richards had been subject to the 
most fiendish torture; that their bones had been 
broken at intervals, and that their heads had 
been either clubbed to pieces or crushed between 
two heavy objects while they were still alive. 


A report has been rife for weeks that the hap- 
less men were tied to the axles of automobiles 
and dragged a long distance over rough roads, 
and that they were tortured on a press at a 


sugar mill. Some of the ablest lawyers of the 
State are members of the prosecuting staff, and 
they believed the evidence would show tha 
every member of the gang of seventy-five which 
killed Daniel and Richards are Klansmen. It 
was thought at one time that martial law would 
be declared, but it was later stated by Adjt. Gen. 
Toombs that unless something unforeseen arose 
this drastic step would not be taken. He did 
not expect that any trouble would come from 
the hearing, but added that if it did the State 
was prepared for it. 

The curbing of the Ku Klux Klan activities 
was discussed at the fourteenth annual conference 
of Governors at White Sulphur Springs, W. Va., 
on Dec. 16. Governor Allen of Kansas declared 
that the organization was doomed to die, and ex- 
pressed belief that the efforts of the Attorney 
General of Kansas to oust the Klan from that 
State on the ground that it was operating without 
a charter would be successful. Governor Alcott 
of Oregon and Governor Parker of Louisiana de- 
nounced the Klan. Governor Morrison of North 
Carolina said that, although the organization 
aroused religious feeling, he did not believe it 
was responsible for violence in his State. 


SUPREME CouRT PROHIBITION DECISION 


The principle that punishment in a State court 
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for violating prohibition laws would not prevent 
a Federal court from enforcing penalties for the 
identical offense was laid down on Dec. 11 by the 
Supreme Court of the United States. The de- 
cision is regarded as highly important, for it 
means that prisoners charged with breaking the 
dry laws may be severely penalized by more than 
one tribunal. 

In the case in question Arthur Magrini, Vito 
Lanza, Dick Barto, Premo Mazzoncinci and Eug- 
nini Mazzoncinci were charged by the District 
Court in the State of Washington with making, 
transporting and possessing liquors and having a 
still. They pleaded that the same charge had 
been laid against them in the Superior Court of 
Whatcom County, Wash., and that fines of $250 
had been imposed on each of the five counts. 
They insisted that two punishments for the same 
acts, one under the National Prohibition law and 
the other under the State laws, placed them in 
double jeopardy. 

Chief Justice Taft, in handing down the Court’s 
opinion, said in part: “It follows that an act 
denounced as a crime by both national and State 
sovereignties is an offense against the peace and 
dignity of both, and may be punished by each. 
The Fifth Amendment, like all guarantees in the 
first eight amendments, applies only to proceed- 
ings by the Federal Government, and the double 
jeopardy therein forbidden is a second prosecu- 
tion under authority of the Federal Government 
after a first trial for the same offense under the 
same authority. Here the same act was an of- 
fense against the State of Washington, being a 
violation of its law, and also an offense against 
the United States under the National Prohibition 
act. The defendants thus committed two differ- 
ent offenses by the same act, and a conviction by 
a court of Washington of the offense against that 
State is not a conviction of the different offense 
against the United States, and so is not a double 
jeopardy.” 


CANADA TO CHECK LIQUOR RUNNING 


The intent of the Canadian Government to join 
with the British Government in an effort to re- 
strict the smuggling of liquor into the United 
States was communicated to Secretary Hughes on 
Dec. 18 in a formal note from Sir Auckland 
Geddes, the British Ambassador. The British 
Government had already previously acquainted 
the State Department with the steps taken to re- 
strict shipments of liquor on. vessels fraudulently 
transferred from American to British registry. 
These included instructions to British officials in 
Bermuda and other outlying Lases to scrutinize 
operations there. The note from Sir Auckland 
Geddes follows: 

“Sir: In the note which I had the honor 10 
address to you on Oct. 13 last, I was able to 
notify you of the steps which were being taken 
by his Majesty's Government for the purpose of 
restricting the smuggling of liquor into the 
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United States by means of the fraudulent trans- 
fer of American vessels to the British registry. 

“T now have the pleasure to inform you that 
the Government of Canada have intimated to his 
Majesty's Government their desire to co-operate 
in this matter. They have accordingly issued 
new instructions to Registrars of Shipping in 
Canada regarding cases where an application is 
made to them to register a vessel which has 
been purchased from a United States citizen. 
These instructions are to the effect that unless 
the application for registry is supported by a cez- 
tificate under the seal of the United States Ship- 
ping Board authorizing such transfer to British 
registry, all particulars in regard to the case in 
question must be forwarded to the competent e- 
partment of the Canadian Government for in- 
structions before any definite steps are taken for 
the transfer of the vessel in question. 

“T have the honor to be, with the highest con- 
sideration, sir, your most obedient, humble ser- 
vant. A. GEDDES.” 

This tender of Canadian co-operation was re- 
ceived with consideration and gratification at the 
State Department. 


SECRETARY FALL’s RESIGNATION 


It was announced at the White House on Jan. 
2 that Albert Bacon Fall, Secretary of the In- 
terior, would leave the Cabinet and retire to 
private life on March 4 next. The announcement 
emphasizes the fact that Secretary Fall had en- 
tered the Cabinet at a great financial sacrifice, 
and that he left in order to devote his time to 
business affairs in the Southwest. It was said 
that President Harding was so anxious to retain 
Secretary Fall in Government service that he of- 
fered him one of the vacancies in the Supreme 
Court of the United States, but that the offer 
was declined. It had been known for some time 
that the views of the Secretary were not wholly 
in harmony with many acts of the Administra- 
tion and of Congress, notably the Washington 
Conference on the Limitation of Armament, the 
reorganization of the Executive Departments of 
the Government, and the failure of Congress and 
the Administration to carry out his recommenda- 
tions concerning Alaska. 


Prerce BUTLER CONFIRMED BY SENATE 


The nomination of Pierce Butler, a Democrat 
of St. Paul, Minn., to be Associate Justice of the 
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Supreme Court, was confirmed by the Senate on 
Dec. 21. The expected filibuster against-him col- 
lapsed, and Mr. Butler was confirmed by a vote 
of 61 to 8. Forty Republica and twenty-one 
Democrats voted to confirm, and three Republi- 
cans and five Democrats to reject the nomina- 
tion. 

‘The Senate had the nomination under con- 
sideration in executive session four hours. Sena- 
tors Nelson of Minnesota and Walsh of Montana 
made the principal speeches favoring confirma- 
tion, while Senator La Follette directed the fight 
to reject the nomination. Messrs. Nelson and 
Walsh eulogized Mr. Butler as a great lawyer 
and in every way worthy to occupy a seat in the 
highest court in the land. Senator La Follette 
attacked the appointment, it was understood, be- 
cause of Mr. Butler’s services as counsel for large 
corporations and railroads. 


URUGUAY 


The candidate of the Colorado Party to the 
Presidency of the republic was successful at the 
recent elections. Senor José Serrato, the victor, 
has had long experience in the domain of public 
affairs. * * * The Latin American Medical 
Congress which met at Havana not long ago 
decided in favor of the formation of a Latin- 
American Medical Association whose quarters 
will be in Montevideo. The diplomatic repre- 
sentatives of the American countries will become 
members of the association, which will be pre- 
sided over by the dean of the Medical Faculty 
of the Montevideo University. 

The intellectual elements in Uruguay are send- 
ing a Uruguayan library to the University of 
Santiago de Compostela, where a Hispanic 
American library will be established with dona- 
tions from the different Spanish-American re- 
publics. The busts of some of the outstanding 
figures in Uruguayan politics and literature will 
be added to the endowment. 

A plan for a reorganization of public education 
is under study, with a view to give autnonomy to 
the university, to abolish separate tuition of 
women in the high schools, to re-establish the 
tuition fee in the colleges and put restrictions 
on the number of courses and the maximum in- 
come of the professors. 





